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I'RKl-’AGE 


The prepiiraticm of thin irtmtiKo on the Insulation of Electric 
J&achines has Immi nrnlcriiikini to rendcn- available to engmeers 
some portion of the rcsiiltH of twenty yearn of practical work with 
insulating malorialH, and careful ntudy of thoir insulating pro- 
portksB. Probably no other properties of any materials employed 
by engiiiCM^rs are so indefinite m these*., and it is essential for anyone, 
on taking up the Hiibjee.t, to dimdnuse his mind of the idea that a 
Ingh degree of aecaraey m iii tint proHent time attainable. 

The insulation of mldes, whifdt is excluded from this volume, is 
the only eiiHe in wliitdi the iiiie i»f insulating materials has been 
reduced to some dtigriff! of cxactnesH. The experience gained in 
cable niamifaetiire might offcitii tai employed with advantage in 
tlie insulation of edeetrie iniichiiMM. 

Tliat we still have ii great diml to learn on the subject of in¬ 
sulating inateriak, lias kitiii refifrrtid to by O'Gorman in his paper 
on the Insulation of C'itliii*s'' f/Vor. I?mL Eke. Euffrs., vol. xxx. 
p. 608 ), in which he stiiies:.* 

‘*We seareely realise Iiow tiiilimitiul and how uiiox])lored are 
those fields of rommreh. Hupinma that by dint of mixing gums, 
resins, oils, powders aiifl noIveiitH, wii should get a perfect dielectric, 
waterproof for one liitiitlreil jitiirM, flexible and cixtensible, so volt- 
resisting that the thiiiiifiit film miflUais, with a specific capacity 
almost as low iw tliiit of iiir, yet iidjusiahle to a high value; 
sufficiently firm not t<i fteiiitralifie, yiit fluict enougfi, when heated 
by an arc, to cdciwi in itiid nml up a fault Buppose, besides all 
this, we can make it at FkI imr Ih ttfiplied, what will be the reward ? 
Far more Hum the viiliiii *if tliu tfireo-wir© patente or the Dunlop 
tyre, plus the iMJiiedictimt fif all clfitd/ricdans/' 

One is iMitiiriillj aviimri to iiiciiltcjriiiig the names of manufactur¬ 
ing firms in a iechiiic^al work on tlin proiierties of materials. In 






vi PREFACE 

the present instance, however, it has been practically impossible 
to avoid some references, and it is hoped that no injustice will 
result to those firms whose products may be equal or superior 
in quality to those of the firms mentioned. In other cases, we 
have adversely criticised various insulating materials which our 
experience has led us to regard as defective, or unsuitable for 
certain purposes. Manufacturers’ publications are nowadays 
amongst the best sources of technical information, and we have 
frequently found that it is in the interests of a thorough under¬ 
standing of the subject, to quote at length from the publications 
of rival manufacturers. The reader will, however, hardly need 
to be cautioned to keep distinctly in mind the tendency of 
manufacturers to be partial to their own products. Several 
manufacturers have generously assisted us by furnishing in¬ 
formation and samples. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the cordially granted 
permission for us to make copious extracts from the work of the 
respective authors of the very valuable papers that have appeared 
during the last ten years on this subject. When making such 
duly accredited extracts, we give our readers the benefit of each 
author’s carefully considered wording, just as we deal with our 
own work in our own words. Such papers have been few in 
number and limited in scope, no comprehensive treatise having 
hitherto appeared. 

The metric system has been employed throughout the treatise. 

Amongst the authors to whom we should like to express our in¬ 
debtedness may be mentioned:—Dr C. Baur, Mr C. E. Farrington, 
Dr E. A. Fessenden, Dr E. T. Glazebrook, Mr Mervyn O’Gorman, 
Mr H. F. Parshall, Dr F. A. C. Perrine, Mr C. E. Skinner, 
Dr C. P. Steinmetz, and Mr P. H. Thomas. 

Through the courtesy of the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift^ we 
have also obtained permission to quote from articles by other 
authorities. We trust that any unintentional remissness in the 
case of \mcredited quotations from, or references to, other sources 
will be pardoned and kindly pointed out to us for correction. 


London, 1905. 
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TILE INSULATION OF EJ.E(jTRI(J 
MACHINES 


(JIIAl'TICli I 

INTEODOCraHY (tONHIliKHATIONH 

Five years age» uiu^ of ilie ahk«i authcnitieH on the BuLj(H’,i ot 
insulatiee niacLt the fullewiiig HiateinefiiO - 

“ I have tie ht^sitatitei iti sayittg that i\um^ art*, tiei intatt Uiait 
ene ta two t'OinpaiiieH in ilm Uiiitetl »StattiH whtiHti iitHulatitam are 
wertli more than m mtuHi Itarc^ e(»tion ehith aiite* two years' 
aerviee/’ Tlte remark applied metre e«pet'ially ht ihti variiinhciH 
with whieli taptiH, tdtithH, aud paptirn wen’o, impn^giiaitHh Fnigross 
in the mamifaetiire of eleetrieal maehinte*}% f*Hpeeially with mlatioii 
to the iimulatitig metliods employtalj lias tluriiig na-ent yearn htsett 
rapid; iievertlielesK, there ntill appc‘arH to he mmdi mt»rt^ groping 
in iliti dark in thin matl*t!r than Hhouhl longfO* hti nta'OHHary,’’ lunl 
it is ilie pnrpoHo of ihti wriltira td tfiis tr<?atiMt% to Biit fortli in 
Borvieealde hn’in the inhinnation ami experienc'e wlneJi they liave 

^ Pruc. Arnrr. InA, Klrt\ Knfjm.^ vi»L .w. p, 100. 

2 foj’a rli'.4!«»uivp (in flir iiiHulation wliirhih heuid 

in m(Kit*ni djuanid aud uintor r.<»U‘4rii*'U»»u tie* fvtaouiH'Ui that il w Ihv, 
gruati'iit oh.darji* to itlwtrirai d«*vi*l»^pUM*ul at tie* taitH*. ll in a Ikri 

hayuiid runtmvrrfiv I lint tlii» «dfr.tri<’, in u<»t h«diia tr^'***! an anu'h m if 

wcaild Int if it wan* a »i<»rn uiiudfiiM'. 

Fr«>iii out'und tif thin ruHiulry flu* oilier you ran go iulM tla* laroet. 
railway fifth and find apparatir-^ wliirh haa grau' to thr o*ra|» lifiip 
chidly hfraui4i' if tan fM-un {nniilali'd with d**f«n‘tH'** lu.-uilitfinu. Widuii 
a year, ona of tin* largfnt g»*u*n'afori4 in flu*, world han IiikI iin annatiiri* 
twice n»-woniid hocnitH' il, wan iii?*itlat<*fl with dfh-itivf iiiiiulalion, mid 
on the tliirti trial itn hinldfOH n-pairffl il ivitli llu! win«* htiiff ivliifh 
lirwt Bliort-circiiltfd it. Tlic luomw' lo-^w in fliat iuHfate'f i« alriwly olotiif to 
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THE INSULATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINES 


accumulated on this subject. In the case of one of them, this 
experience has been very thorough and of a decidedly practical 
character, having been gained during the last twenty years in 
winding and insulating, and in designing and supervising the 

$10,000, with more to follow. There is not a central station manager in the 
United States, who has tried to sell power, who has not come into contact 
with a manufacturer or a machine-shop superintendent who told him he 
w’ould not put in a motor unless the central station man would guarantee 
against his shut-down losses and against repairs. Printers have discarded 
electric motors for gas engines, because they say the gas engines have a 
reliability which motors have not. 

“ Every defective electric motor is an argument for the sale of an engine in 
its place, and it is only so because the motor manufacturers have neglected, 
in their rush to keep up with commercial progress, to give to their insulation 
the same care and thought which the engine builders have given to their 
construction. The same process of elimination which keeps poor metal 
out of piston rods will keep poor insulation out of armature coils. But at 
present manufacturers will not seek such improvement until consulting 
and operating engineers insist upon it.”—C. E. Farrington, “Defective 
Machine Insulation.” A paper read before the Franklin Inst, at Philadelphia 
on March 12, 1903. 

“ Up to now, the electrical engineer has in most cases been left to himself 
to find the best insulating rdaterial for his particiUar purpose. All he could 
do was to pick out the most promising ones among those offered to him by 
the trade. But he is far from having the ideal materials for the different 
types of insulation, especially for high-tension work, which is greatly handi¬ 
capped by the lack of suitable insulating materials.”—Dr Max von Beckling- 
hausen, American Electro-Chemical Society, April 16, 1903. 

“ I had recently sent me by a large manufacturer of street railway motors, 
a piece of insulating material, for which he claimed very considerable virtues ; 
which had been the best insulation he had used so far, and which he had only 
abandoned on account of its very high price. On my testing a sample taken 
from a motor about a year old, I found that it had been originally a very good 
quality of canvas, covered, above all things in the world, with rubber. Of 
course, the rubber had totally gone to pieces, and was in the form of a black 
non-cohesive powder. Its insulating properties proved so poor, that on placing 
a drop of water on one side of it, in thirty seconds it came through on the 
other side. 

“ The trouble is that the insulating department of a company is generally 
put in charge of some young man of very little practical experience. He is 
generally a good and able man ; makes a lot of experiments which have been 
made over and over again by others, but not published ; thinks he has found 
some good things ; and after a year or so, when he begins to see how the 
machines brought in for repair look, and is really beginning to learn some¬ 
thing, is promoted to a better position, and the next man goes through the 
same thing. To again take an example, one of the most common things for 
beginner to do is to make up a gum varnish as an insulator. I know 
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winding and insulating prornsHi^H in tho largc^sl/ ol(M*,tri(*. factorioH 
in England, America and (Jcrinany. 

In electrical inachimuy, tlu^ questinn of iiiHiilatinn is one of 
vital iinportanc.e. We luive ample cvidcmccj that proHont pra(‘ticn 
in this departnicmt generally refl(M*.tH haphazard and individual 
opinions, rather tfian a thunmgh practic.al stiuly of the recpiirc]- 
inents in each cased 

perHonally at. Itiani t,iui itases rjf tluH. N«>w, old liands know that, a gum 
varnidi in good ; that it. <’.rack.'» wilhiti a yeiir, t.hat it in (*,old w(‘at.her, 
that it navor niakoH a g«H»d joint, whim uhcuI in paper or cloUi, and that 
itH only virtue 1.4 that it loek.H preJt.y for a (iim;. Vt‘t I KUppose t.liat 
there are at the pri'.-ami time at leant a do'/.tm conipanie.a iwing varuinlieH 
for iie^idation, at from SI’fit} to $|a|o |H!r gallon, when pure Unrated oil, 
supe.rior in eve.ry reHpe«'t, eitn he got for aUout Ctt e,enfs per galhaiA 
Fesse.mlen, fiiHiiIal ion and (.’oudtietion,’' J*rm\ Aiti,tr. InM. filer. 
vok XV., I HUH, p. 

‘AVe aAcid otir eler.f rival friends for full details on (he wm’k an iuMiJating 
varnhh ha?! to do. Tie* air^wer, digued U}‘ one, of the )h‘U. known of the large 
eoiiHtruetion eoneeniM of a doz«!ii yearn ago, i.H in my po^mewlon to day, and 
read.4: iiihiilatiiig varnidi mii 4 eontain aa liltle, water a .4 poantlde and 

dry ipaekly. We eannot give you further «letailiy hut if you will make the 
varniHli an above. ;-{ati»d, we will nmki: the tei^irt to aee whether it han any 
iimiilating proper!ien.' 

If Hiie,h an annwer had Ueeii neidere/! on any oflnu* point eonccu’iiing 
inechanieal or eleririval engineering, it would Imve keen e.oniudered a glaring 
admihHiciii of ignonim’e, and no large, ideetrie eoinpany wouhl have tolerated 
Hueli igiioranee.iiflei if had oin*i* expo.ied iChelf.’^ Ck Ik Farrington, ^Mtefeetive 
Machine Imwilalion. ‘ A |»a|HT rear! Uefore, the Franklin Inatitute of 
Philadelphia on Marrh li, 

** In tlu'.early deveio|imefif of elerfrie lightiiig and traetion indutdry, large 
ipiantitieH id in.mlafiiig paint wei’i* deemed mo leomry, and a mixture of riihher 
and ahphaltmii in earUon lii-.MiiI|iliidf* and iiapidlia -iolufiiin wan marketed in 
enormous ipianlif ie^-AfV rleiio’adv»’rf idiig. 'fhe ehlef qMality of thia mixture 
Wa^ ilH .‘'iekening ^fofieli, ,14 U\ iTa.oifi of if. ^ eliemiml defeef .4 it wan nnUjeet to 
chaiige.iH ill il4 eliaraeter liirli inafie if liiierly iinreliidde. When eleiiriiuami 
Honght a praejjriil iil».4!ifiifo fliey xveri^ rontronlrfl with the old formula of 
anpiialluni, lin.Hc«»d oil, and a who>.e diiraUiiity Uit i always 

been i^colled at Uy honed iiiiikerro dlim* wjih nofUing elne,’’ -From a 

pnUlieatioii Uy lint !^Ia«oie|i!r4*af- (!lieiiiie*d Co, 

^ It ifMl fael that fdf*«irie;il engineer^ have neglee.ted to nil* the inelhoiUi 
of applied ry ill flit 4 100:4 iin|ioiiaiif iieiii of ilndr ttork. 'Pliey have 

cheerfully gone* on am! mi, jatiiilily igiioiing iiel! kiiown elminieid law^^, ami 
truHting to till* e.ii verne..-’i of llieir -alt *»4 drparfto idiift to Uiiyejw the 
reHpmmihiliiy for l«r 4 Hi “.4 and ;yiiioyaiie#': 4 , wliieJi miglif. he wliolly iivoided 
wiUT, eoiweientiofi 4 diidy iiiiide of the prolilemA il, K. Farrington, Fraiikliii 
InHtilute, Mareli 1:1, lilt III, * 
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Some of the most important requisites for satisfactory insulating 
materials are^— 

I. High insulating quality. 

II. Toughness to withstand mechanical strains. * 

III. Ability to withstand vibration. • 

IV. Flexibility and freedom from brittleness. 

Y. Longevity. 

VI. Ability to exclude moisture. 

YII. Ability to withstand heat> • 

VIII. Ability to withstand the action of acids.^ I 

IX. Adaptability to use in such forms and ways as to 
permit of a high “ space factor.” 

1 Dr Max von Recklinghausen (paper read before the American Electro- 
Chemical Society, April 1C, 1903) has classified the properties under which 
the different insulating materials have to he considered as follows:— 

“ I. Electrical properties :— 

A. Insulation resistance or conductivity, expressed in ohms per 

cubic centimetre. 

B. Disruptive or dielectric strength, measured by the high 

potential voltage necessary to puncture the material. 

C. Dielectric constant or specific inductive capacity, measured by 

the capacity in microfarads of a condenser having the 
particular material as dielectric separating the metal plates. 

(This property is less important than the ones mentioned 
under A and B.) 

“ II. Mechanical properties:— 

A. Strength and workability. (For solids.) 

B. Flexibility and workability. (For semi-solids.) 

C. Viscosity. (For liquids.) 

“ III. Chemical properties :— 

A. Combustibility. 

B. Property of resisting influence of moisture (hygroscopic quality), 

air, oil, acids, etc. 

J “ Desirable qualities are, mainly, good insulation resistance, high disruptive 
4;rength, fair mechanical properties, especially workability. 

5 “Undesirable qualities are, mainly, combustibility and changes in the 
electrical and mechanical properties with rise of temperature or with age, 
akd, of course, high price! 

^ “At the very outset newly wound armatures show strong electrolytic 
action even when they have not been varnished. This is caused by the 
acids and moisture contained in tlie cotton covering of tlie wire. This action 
impregnates the cotton covering of the wire with salts of copper and destroys 
its insulation. By baking the armature in an oven this electrolytic action is 
arrested, unless more moisture be absorbed from the atmosphere. This 
•chemical action is much more apparent and more disastrous when it is set 
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As regards an expression for the insulating qualities, a great 
deal of indefiniteness exists. It was, in the earlier days, very 
general to express the insulation resistance in megohms, and to 
regard that substance as the best insulator which gave by measure¬ 
ment the highest ohmic insulation resistance. But while a sub¬ 
stance may have a high ohmic insulation resistance, it may never¬ 
theless often, one might say generally, be characterised by having 
a lower disruptive strength than a substance of far lower ohmic 
insulation resistance. There has been, and still is, considerable 
indefiniteness ^ as to what is meant by a substance’s ' insulation.” 
The writers generally mean its “ disruptive strength.” 

up in an armature which has been treated with varnishes conlaining shellac, 
copal, hauri or Zanzibar gum, or linseed oil, for the simple reason that these 
materials are almost wholly composed of various ill-united resin and gummy 
acids. The union of these acids is easily brolcen down by electrolytic action 
and by oxidation, and when set free they will attack copper wire, causing an 
enormous drop of insulation resistance, whence also the green discoloration 
so frequently found in armature and field windings.”—From a i)ublication of 
the Massachusetts Chemical Co. 

1 A thing insulates because it is possessed of two distinct properties: first, 
the ability to stand the mechanical and electrical stresses due to the voltages 
used ,* secondly, because it is such a poor conductor that but a negligibly 
small current can flow through it and leak away. In other words, it will 
neither allow the current to break through it nor steal through it. The first 
property is called by Maxwell the ‘ dielectric strength ’ of the insulator, the 
, other property is called the ohmic resistance. The two together form its 
I insulating power.”—R. A. Fessenden, “Insulation and Conduction,” Froc. 
Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xv. p. 119, 1898. 

“ Electrical insulation, or the prevention of electrical motion, is analogous to 
the mechanical operation of fixing bodies by ropes and beams to prevent 
their motion ; and, considering the materials which are used as insulators, it 
is very much as if we had only molasses or i)itch to make our ropes and 
beams of. If we had only pitch to make ropes of, there would be twm 
very distinct items of strength. If you wish to subject a pitch rope to a 
given stress, you would need to consider, first, at what rate the roj)e would 
I lengthen. This rate of lengthening multiplied by the stretching force would 
'give the rate at which energy would be continuously dissipated in the 
.stretched rope. Second, whether the given stress would be sufficient to snaj> 
ithe rope in two, 

“ We have thus a complete mechanical analogy of the two items of strength 
of insulators. In one case the insulator gives way continuously under the 
electrical stress, and in the other case it breaks to x>ieces.”—W. S. Franklin, 
Froc. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xv., 1898, p. 152. 

“ These three totally different kinds of resistance have, I fear, been rather 
mixed up in the discussion this evening, and it is very imx>ortant to dis- 
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What is wanted in electrical machinery is high disruptive 
strength, that is, great power of withstanding high voltages without 
sustaining injury or initiating deterioration, and modern specifica¬ 
tions and tests should aim at ensuring that a piece of completed 
apparatus shall be able to withstand under test the application of 
a voltage several times in excess of the highest voltage to which it 
[will ever be subjected in normal operation. There is here great 
need for precision of statement as to whether the test shall he 
applied hot or cold, for a long time or only for an instant, from 
juxy sort of a machine, and over any sort of a circuit and trans¬ 
forming apparatus, or from an alternating current circuit with 
specified wave shape and periodicity, and from apparatus of pro¬ 
scribed minimum capacity. 

It should be specified whether the voltage shall be continuous or 
alternating;^ if alternating, of what periodicity and wave shape, 


tingiiish between them. For example, air has a very liigli 8])ecific rcKiKtaiice 
but not miicli dielectric strength ; glass lias a large dielectric strengtli, hut 
not nearly as high a specific resistance as air; and paraffin wax lias a larger 
surface insulation than glass, but not as high a specific resistance as good 
glass.^’—Ayrton, Proc, Am. Inst Mec. Jhii/rs,, vol. xxi. p. 281. 

^^It cannot be emphatically enough stated that the disruptive streiigili 
rather than the niegohiu resistance is generally the true measure of tlie 
usefulness of an insulating material. The axiparent resislaiice in inegoluns is 
chiefly dependent uxion the character of the surface available for leakage, and 
this varies from time to time according to conditions of dampnesB, etc. On 
the other hand, tests of the disruptive strength j^erinit of forming very reliable 
conclusions with respect to the ■usefuliiess of a given insulating material.— 
Hohtscher, E.T.A.., 1902, p. 170. 

1 The Compagnie dc riiidustrie ilectriqne et Mdeanique of (ieneva 
recently made some tests on the disruptive voltages with continuous‘Current 
and alternating-current voltages, atid found for various materials a much 
greater disruptive strength in favour of the former than correspoiulB witli tlie 
ratio of the niaximuni to the E.M.S. (root-mean-square, or effective) values 
of the alternating current. In an article by Steens, entitled Direct-Current 
Transmission at 70,000 Yolts,^’ ji^fibshed on p. 603 of the Electrical lievim for 
Oct. 14,1904, some of these tests are described as follows:— 

‘‘A number of insulating substances were tested for perforation. Bhrst a 
sheet was tested with alternating current, with the following results;— 



'^9,000 volts. 
11,000 „ 
9,000 „ 

9,000 „ 


Besults. 

Spark passed. 
Strong brushes. 
Spark passed. 
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und wfietlior tho volte^'o shall ho tho I'jfh-tlre volf.a^'o, ?>,•. tho root- 
meaii-Kquaro (or R.M.S.) valuo, or Uio iiiaxiimim voltaffo. 

It iH tho Kurprisiiio ah.scnco of dofailH on thoHu varioim |K)iutH in 

“Till* mnit* .dnhji'ctiHi to ilir«*ci r.urmit flu* following ri'HiiltH : ^ 

120 MTA UyWK) 

120 „ 15,000 ,, 

120 ,, IH,(MI0 „ 

120 „ 2<MHJO „ 

210 „ 25,000 „ Hpark panm^.d. 

“ThiiH fills spijniiniiii, pii*ri*»‘ii fillto'oiiiiiig t’orrnif. after, on iliu 

avio’iif^o, twii iniioit<*<-'’ appliratinn of lO/HKi voIfs a.r,, i.viot aljli* fn witliHOmd 
during Iwt-lvi* iniiiiiii'4 a m«';tu prassinv nf iiiur*’ tlifiii 15,000 Vfdf,H, and only 
gavi* way after flit*. applirafi«ai of 25,000 vults d.u, f<»r fotir iiiinnt.eH, After¬ 
wards a of witifi*. mai’Oli' 2{f non. tld<'k was tried. 'The opoidiuen wan 
perforated after 75 appliratieii of 20,1^00 volt i a.*', A Meeoiul hwt 

led to perforation after Uvo ndniiies with IfiditKl volt i a.r, 

“ Perforation with diree.t r.iirmii wa>^ only iiefompliHlied after fifteen 
niinnfes^ applieatioii, at pre.i^iiri's from pyMKt to 45dHio vtilin, the prenaure 
heing raiw*.d 500fl volts onee every two iniiiiih^s. Already tt'eakened liy the 
precesiiiig ex|a*rii«enf. with a.e., fin* speeiniini .^dtowi'd light liroidieH frcnii 
10,000 volf^, iiKTeirdiig up to -15,000 Volfs, a erifieal point. Thin tout hIiowh 
very (dearly, like flie former, how mmdi heifer tin* tiunlating nmterialH 
resist.' d.e. Ilian non pressures. All fhi* lailedaiire s afterwiirdH tenhul gave 
aiialogoiw resnliii At perforiiiiiin, fin* d.r. presruires rrf|tiir«*d are alwayn 
more tlian (hmhle IIp’. a.e. prewuiri's, and when rap'odfy plays an imporOnit 
[Mirt the cliffe.reiiee. is 'Stil! more indieeiihie/* 

“(ikss in very dilfietill t«» piinv*» ivifli f| i*. (Irdiiiary wddte, ghma of 
0*3 mm. resisirs 2fi,0CKi V(»lfs very iiidl, and i'S only piererd when one. provokew 
an oscillating fliselntrge hy iiieaii^'^ of a riiiidi*ii;ier ; a sfierf of wdrnlow ghnw 
resists flO,CMiO vults dan, and prf»liiihly inure 

No healing of the iiisnhitor wim oh.^iu'ved in tlie rotifiinioitsomirrent te.utH, 
and to thiH is prohahiy due in large iieMemie flir griMf«*i di-'-aiipt ive strength 
as compareii with tliai ohnerved with aiferiinfing riiir«iif. If. ivoufil he of 
interest to iiave added lest- with iillernalitig mil rent i of %fidi‘lj dilferent 
IMiriwlidtiia 

Thu arfieht unnliiities : 

“ 11m direet rjirreiif is reproiirlirfl w iih tlir* eir-^r- wtili iiiyrJi it. ideutrolyHeH 
certain insulators, aial gradually weaken- iliem hy I'oiiHiiig a inefallie bridge, 
which eveiitimlly roinplefidy inuirtrafes and f|rsi|M\ ! flfem, But praeiiee 
long ago dioiverl flial raiiinif lake plire iiiilr-'i flirie i) moisltm! in tini 
iiiMulating maieriitl. Xowy if B not iieri'--i..vai 5 ‘’ fo ua* .an'lt •.tiitisfaiieert for one 
has at hand inatj*rifilH of the hi;.4, <|tiithfy,'Oieli m |.’hio% porerlasio mi<% ehn, 
which enable one to enfindy rxidiidi* fli«* poe-iiiiiii^i of I ret, roly-da. Thankfi 
to the heat (liNJiigaged %%’illiiii llifUii, dvfiamoy im 4 or-, rfr , nipidly part with 
the slight nioistiire ahau'he.d wliilsifti lo'-i. or in sioiir a wliteli «*xp!iu!ii4 
why electrolysis, a<4 is well kiiown, m iiO't r^prririirs^d m mis.li apparaiiw if 
they are kept reiiiionahly ilry.” 
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the available reports of tests which tempt one to throw them all 
aside as worthless, and to start afresh. Nevertheless, the results 
of many in other respects elaborate and painstaking tests are avail¬ 
able, and we shall preface our remarks by a presentation of the 
mean results of a few of the most useful among these tests. The 



Fig. 1.—Curves of Disruptive Strength of Yaiious Insulating Materials. 


difficulty of specifying the degree of absence of moisture in 
samples is frequently a cause of lack of uniformity in results, and 
there is only too often ample evidence that no suitable precautions 
to ensure the absence of more than the necessary minimum of 
moisture preceded the tests. Nevertheless, the results set forth 
in the groups of curves of fig. 1 serve to at least fix ideas as to 
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magnitudes. From these curves we see that sam^ples built up to 
a thickness of 1 mm. suffice to withstand 5000 E.M.S. volts for a 
great variety of materials, and that for most of these materials 
1 mm. thickness suffices at normal temperature to withstand 7000 
RM.S. volts, and more. 

Nevertheless, it is in practice a matter requiring the greatest 
attention to detail, as well as care in the selection of materials, to 
build an armature with only 1 mm. total thickness of insulation 
from the copper conductors to the iron core, which will stand— 
say, for one minute at 20° Cent.—the application at, say, 50 cycles ^ 
of 5000 RM.S. volts from copper to iron. Few manufacturers are 
able to adopt so high as the half of this value as a standard test 
for completed apparatus built with this insulation allowance. 
Unless one is prepared to devote to this feature of armature con¬ 
struction much more attention and expense than is customary, 
1 mm. thickness is too small an allowance for ensuring compli¬ 
ance with so rigid a test. 

Mere thickness, however, is of but little avail. Thus if, after 
much careful development, the end is attained of standardising a 
line of machines with but 1 mm. thickness of insulation, capable 
of withstanding in 95 per cent, of the machines going to test an 
initial break-down test of 5000 E.M.S. volts, it would not be at 
once practicable, without further development, to standardise a 
double thickness of this same insulation for apparatus requiring 
to withstand a 10,000 volt test. The circumstance that for many 
materials a doubled thickness will withstand much less than twice 
the voltage relates to a property of insulation which as yet is by 
no means understood.^ But it may be illustrated by the curves 

^ The periodicity is generally of but little influence when the test is of but 
one minute duration. But for long periods of apjdication of tlie testing 
voltage, the heat developed iu the insulation will in some cases also be 
dependent upon the periodicity employed. The influence of the ])eriodicity 
is a troublesome qriestion. Skinner has found a very considerable variation in 
the dielectric loss with varying frequency. This is discussed in Chapter II. 

2 ‘‘A test for disruptive strength on small thicknesses proves nothing about 
a large thickness of the same material, because a diininisbiug dielectric 
strength with increasing thickness is apparently inherent in most insulators, 
unless we allow that the experimenters whose results are available luive made 
errors of remarkable similarity. I think Professor Perry would ascribe part 
of the apparent extra strength of small thicknesses to the preponderance 
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of figs. 75, 77, 78 and 82, in which as abscissae are plotted the 
number of layers of certain materials and as ordinates are plotted 
the disruptive voltages per layer. Taking the case of untreated 
presspahn (fig. 75), it will be observed that one layer withstands 
on the average 2700 volts, two layers withstand but 2400 volts 
per layer, three stand 2250 volts per layer, four 2100 volts per 
layer, etc., the strength ;per layer rapidly decreasing. This is the 
more important since by testing several layers one would expect 
that the weak portions of one layer would be offset by the good 
portions of other layers, and that the average result ;per layer 
would thus be better the greater the number of layers.^ This 
consideration undoubtedly comes in, and hence the phenomenon 
in virtue of which the strength per layer in the case of most 
materials decreases with an increasing number of layers must be 
even more marked than is indicated by the curves of figs. 75, 77, 
78 and 82. 

Different materials vary greatly in respect to this phenomenon, 
an d it is a matter not to be overlooked in the choice of materials 
and treatments. Thus so-called “express-paper'*' (see fig. 79), and 
also “empire-cloth”^ (see fig. 81), have nearly double as great 

of skin-resistance when the total resistance is small. The weakness of the 
larger thicknesses might also be partly ascribed to the fact that when the 
electrodes are no longer very large compared to the spark gap, the stress lines 
will no longer be uniform, and the potential gradient will at some part of 
the insulation be greater than is given by the total voltage divided by the 
total distance between electrodes. There is also the extra likelihood of 
impurities.”—O’Gorman, “Insulation on Cables,” Proc. Inst Elec. Engrs., 
vol. XXX., 1901, p. 620. 

1 This is occasionally the case ; thus in Fessenden’s paper on “ Insulation 
and Conduction” (Proc. Am. Inst Elec, Engrs., vol. xv. p. 144) is found the 
following paragraph:— 

“A condenser so made, if perfectly pure cellulose is used (perfectly pure 
paper is used in practice), and with pure paraffin, will stand 250 volts per 
thousandth of an inch when the dielectric is less than *01 inch, and at a higher 
rate for greater thicknesses when the effect of small defects in one sheet of 
paper is not so serious.” 

2 “‘Empire cloth’and‘express paper,’ being flexible, are capable of being 
tightly compressed together so as to nearly exclude the air between layers. 
This film of air produces irregularities in the rate of fall of the potential 
through the dielectric, and the more completely this is excluded, the greater 
uniformity there will be in the results.”—Harold D. Symons. (Paper read 
before the Students’ Section of the Inst. Elec. Engrs., April 27,1904.) 
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strength with two layers as with one, nearly triple with three, etc. 
But it does not suffice that the untreated material shall have 
this good property. In modern methods this material is often 
merely a sort of skeleton fabric, providing the framework for hold¬ 
ing the film of insulating material such as oil or varnish. The 
skeleton framework must be extremely smooth and even, since 
projections from the surface—such as fuzz, threads, fibre or dust— 
break up the uniformity of the film's thickness. Hence cloth 
should be singed and ironed before the film of oil or varnish is 
applied. 

In fig. 73 are plotted the results of tests of presspalm 
and horn fibre, boiled in linseed oil. In these cases a double 
number of layers does not stand nearly doubled voltage, although, 
as compared with the untreated materials, a great improve¬ 
ment in the actual disruptive strength has occurred. It is 
the more important that the extent of this effect of increasing 
thickness should be known, since the general and necessary 
practice of employing a considerably less specific thickness {i.e, 
thickness per volt) for higher voltage machines would lead to 
the reverse conclusion. On page 4 of vol. i. of Traction and 
Transmission Mr Parshall states:—In armatures an approxi¬ 
mate rule is that the insulation for a 500-volt armature should 
be approximately 0*05 inches (1‘27 mm.) in thicdcness, the 
thickness for other voltages increasing approximately as the 
square root of the voltage." From this rule he derives the 
following table:— 


Table I.—Thickness of Slot Insulation foe Various Voltages. 



Tliickuess of Slot 

Volts per nim. 

Normal Voltage of Armature. 

... . 

Insulation, 

millimetres. 

Thickness of Slot 
Insulation, 

500 volts. 

T27 

304 

1,000 „ 

]'80 

555 

2,000 „ 

2-54 

785 

4,000 „ 

' 3*60 

1,110 

10,000 „ 

5*70 

1,760 


These insulation allowances would, however, not offer by any 
means the same factor of safety, for whereas in the case of 500- 
volt armatures it is common practice to require high tension tests 
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with a R.M.S. alternating current of from 5 to 8 times the rated 
voltage of the armature, 10,000-volt armatures are often passed 
after testing with but 1’5 to 2*0 times ^ the normal voltage. 

Better material is employed in the slot insulation in the case of 
10,000-volt armatures, and greater care is used at every step of 
the work. Were the same material and the same care used as 
with the 500-volt armatures, and were the puncturing voltage per 
mm. independent of the thickness, then a factor of safety one- 
third as great would, for the 10,000-volt armatures, require a slot 
thickness of 

10,000 1 

~500 ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Hence, from Mr Parshall’s figure of 5*7 mm. thickness, as suit¬ 
able for 10,000-volt armatures, one could, on these assump¬ 


tions, make the rough estimate that 50 per cent. 


8-5 X 1-00 

, ""‘■5*7 



represents the increased care exercised in choice and treatment of 
insulating materials for 10,000-volt armatures as compared with 
500-volt armatures, and this would appear to generally be the 


case. 


The writers have very good reason to believe that even the most 
progressive manufacturing firms are still comparatively uninformed 
in these matters. Probably nothing short of the most laborious, 
exhaustive and painstaking investigations ^ on a large number of 


^ Some firms take as the standard for high voltage induction motors an 
insulation test at a voltage 5 per cent, in excess of double the rated voltage of 
the motor ; but such a test is in general not sufficiently severe to ensure freedom 
from break-downs in subsequent operation. 

2 “The materials must be tested under all the conditions occurring in 
practice; when cold and dry and also at as high as 100“ Cent., a tempera¬ 
ture frequently occurring in electrical machinery. They must also be tested 
when exposed to moisture. Tests between pointed electrodes should not be 
made, as the results are only of local significance. Circular plates should be 
used for electrodes, and they should have a surface of 10 sq. mm. Larger 
electrodes would only afford needless opportunity for leakage from the edges. 

“ Conclusions should only be drawn from tests on a large number of samples ; 
and while the lowest values obtained are indications of the maximum strength 
on which one can rely, the variations amongst the individual results are a 
criterion of the uniformity of the material.^’—Holitscher, E.T.Z., 1902, 
p. 170. 

“ The tests were usually made by placing the material between metal plates, 
which were connected to the terminals of a high potential transformer. The 
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satinfactory hania Moraovar, tho t4JHiH Hhould ho made on a con- 
siderablc ranj^c cd tliickncHscH and nmnhorH of layorn, and aidirforont 
temperatures. Ageing should rtot he fJV(?rhH)keil, nor th(^ hygroH(u>pi(‘ 
and other properticts of the. uiaterialH and theii iinpregnationa 

Iilxperience has shown that the size of tlie e!cH‘.trodcH betwoo!! 
which tli(3 niateriaLs ant tuHted ahcuild ahvays remain e.onBtant in 
order to obtain eoiiHisient rcmuliH, and tlie mocdiunie.al prosHuro 
applied sheudd also he, the same in lulI eiunparative tt^atH. 

A (levicf* sked-ehed in fig. 2 aflbrdH a Kiinple meanH b)r making 
such tests. 

The tfeininal dises have automat i(»ally inijustaide HurfaenH^ as th (5 
Hhanks lit loosely in tuhis, and if neeessary (hew may r(^[)lae,ed hy 
other Hi/a*d eleef rofiesHlioiild (a’c*asion ri^qnire: but dinc'K of 25 mm 
diameter, and with the edges wtdl rounde<l, so (luit tln^ bewaring 
surfaces are cd about 15 min. diiiiiieter, answer llm pui’poHc*, for 
almost all eomparativi* tmlH ref|itired in praidif^e. The meeJiamk^al 
pressure may Is* adjusted by regulatim: thi*, lenHicui (d the spring. 

Every nliimab* result should preferably be deriveal from an 
average cd Bev(»ral Hainples,^ beeuiiw! of the extreme variablemwH 

plaUiH fnr Huh piirprHe ,4iofii»l Imw wr!I roioideri mlgwijf) 
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of even the most uniform of insulating materials. In conducting 
such tests, it should be kept in mind that continuous application 
of the voltage will often break down samples which will resist the 
same strain when applied for but a short interval. It is also of 



Fig. 2.— Frame for holding Samples in testing their Disruptive Strength. 


special importance that the material should have been thoroughly 
dried prior to testing, and preserved from access of moisture during 
the tests. Some materials, however, which would be permanently 
affected by high temperatures, should preferably be dried in a 
vacuum oven for a long time at a more moderate temperature. It 
is^very important that every detail regarding the conditions to 
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whidi the material haa KuhjV(‘l(Hl not only during, hut prior 
to the tent, shouhl he nMa)nic*r!. 

A mctliod of tenting in.s!ilating maferialH, wliic'h huH yiohhul very 
satisfactory resnltH, lias InHui (i‘HC‘rilHal on p. 411 of Mcvlrie 
Gemmiorn. The* apparatus, as then^ deHcu'ihed, in very <*.rudo, Init 
contains the essentialH whiefi Hfiould emhodied in iuBulating 
testing sots for tfic^ purpt^a^s diHcuiHsecl In ilie nmim treatise are 
also (loserihod several sericH of tesiH inatle with thin apparatus. 
The materials hasted were mi’a canvas, mica long-cdoth, shellac/d 
paper, and red ropj paper. Tlie, threes formeu’ are now no longer 
nsed to any extent, having hfum replaocid hy morcj suitable 
materiuls. Ihjd rope* pape.r is atill wilcdy <‘mph»yc*d in cdecdricud 
apparatus, and thc^ ch'seription of tlio femts and rc'sults on this 
material will h(* rc^peated here as an illuntraiJon nf f-ln* elahorati^ 
care necessary in obtaining any approac-h to a useful c|uantitative 
kncnvlculge of the propoiiie.H c?f a Hiugle iiisuliitiiig niaicudal. The 
paper tesb^d averaged 0i48 mm. in IliiokneHH, and eacdi sample 
tested ecmiprised four layers. This hmught the disruptive^ voltage 
within the range of the voltmeif!!' itniployed, and ahaj tcuided to 
produce inm‘e unifmun restilis tliroiigh tint decreased prohahility 
of the su{>«jrpcmition of wa*iik places or tliiws. lH(j «mdi d-Iaycu* 
samples were preparced, and were haked for at least tw(!nty-four 
hours at 60'' Cent, prior to being Hiihjectcfl to the insulation tc^st. 
The methocl of tetst fauiHisted in arranging five Mamplcm between five! 
separate testing edips, and nil coniiccteit in parallel to a Huitahle 
sources. Tfie voliagi* wan rainetl stitp hy step, and at eindi Htc^p tln^ 
numheu’ of unpuin;.tiiri*d saiiiplcH was imiciL Fcir cundi test cmrricul 
out (ir. for cutcdi duratiui <»f applic'af ion of the voltage for a givcui 
tcuiiperatuni) huir sets cif five fUiiiipleH each wen* hrtdoui <lown. 
IhuH thcj IHO Hiiinplcs sufiic'ed for !ht» nine groups of tents, the 
results of wliicdj are hroiiglit together in 1’ah!c {!. Hiene c.orrc!- 

spcunlcai b) tlircediflercfiit ieiiipf*ratiircH rJl t’.diO r.,a>nd fbh’ C.), 

and to three intervals of application (4 the voltage Ifl imrutHk, I (I 
minutes, and inimitmi 
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Taei.e H.—Insitlation Tests on Bed Eope Paper (Pour Sheets). 
reiiiperature, 25“ Cent. 


I li 

Burati» > 11 , :> Seconds. Duration, 10 Minutes |l Duration, SO Minutes. 


Effect- 

VollaiTr 
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Nuni'icr cjf 

Samples«>.K. 

Number of Samples O.K. ' 

Number of Samples O.K. 
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5 

5 

5 

0 
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5 

5 

5 
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5 

5 
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5 

5 
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5 

5 

5 

5 
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5 

5 

5 

5 
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5 

4 

5 

5 

95 

3 

4 

5 

1 

65 

2 

4 
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0 
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4 

0 

1 

3 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

<J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

0 ‘ 
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Tenifieratiire, 60® Cent. 


250 ^ 

5 

5 

5 

5 , 

100 

5 

5 

5 , 

5 

100 

5 

5 

5 

5 

lOO 

3(XXi 

' 5 

5 

T) 

4 1 

95 

5 

5 

5 

5 

100 

1 ^ 

2 

2 

5 

65 

350(1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

20 

3 

1 

1 

0 

25 

!i 0 

1 

1 

1 

15 

4im 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

ii 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4500 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5000 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 
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0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






Tempyeratiire, 100° 

Cent. 






2500 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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5 

5 

5 

5 
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' 5 

5 

5 

5 ; 

lOO 

3000 I 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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3 

2 

2 

3 

50 

3 

3 

2 

1 I 

45 

3500 ! 

2 

3 

2 

3 

50 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

^ 1 

5 

4(K)0 I 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

45tX) ' 
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0 ( 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5000 I 
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' 0 : 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

i 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 


The results set forth in Table II. are plotted in the curves in 

figs. 3 to 8. 

The results show that four 0-148 mm. sheets withstood for all 
these conditions a mot-mean-square pressure of 2500 volts, or 4200 
R.M.S. volts per millimetre for this thickness. As actually finally 
employed in finished electrical apparatus, this material could not 
he relied upon to stand a break-down test of much over half this 
voltage. The curves show, however, that red rope paper has a 
very uniform break-down strength, and that this is comparatively 
independent of the temperature and of the duration of application. 
Other tests showed it to have the property of having a break-down 
strength closely proportional to the nnniher of sheets employed. 
This is further confirmed by the test results plotted in fig. 77 . 
vThis, as we have seen, is rather an eicceptional property, and 
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appears to be also iiiliereiit to red rope paper when it is used as a 
carrier for insulating impregnations, as is shown by the upper cuiwo 
of fig. 77, which relates to oiled red rope paper. Eed rope paper 
is of a fibrous nature, is mechanically strong, and runs very uniform 
in thickness, this latter being a by no means unimportant feature 
in practice. 

It is thought that the detailed description of these tests on red 



rope paper well illustrates the fact that an intelligent use of any 
insulating material is only possible when results, based on organised 
and comprehensive tests, are available. Not only should many 
other materials be thus exhaustively tested, hut other thicknesses 
of red rope paper, as well as red rope paper irn])regnatecl witli 
various other materials. 

Entreated fabrics and papers generally show a much greater 

independence of the number of layers tested, so far as relates to th(> 
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disruptive strength per layer, than is shown by these same cloths 
and fabrics when impregnated with linseed oil or other insulating 
varnishes. The impregnation generally increases the disruptive 
strength per layer, but at the same time renders this value much 
more dependent upon the number of layers tested.^ In the case 



Fio. 10.—Small Testing Transformer of the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, U.S.A. 


of oiled as compared with untreated presspalm, we encounter an 
interesting result. While the oiled presspahn is seen from 
fig. 75 to have a higher disruptive strength layer, the thickness 
has so increased by soaking it in oil, that when the results are 

^ Various explanations have been suggested for the tendency toward decreased 
disruptive strength per millimetre for increasing thickness. One relates to 
the general non-homogeneity of the material owing to the decreasing saturation 
by the impregnating varnish as the inner strata are approached. In some 
cases it may be attributed to the poor thermal conductivity of the material, 
^which heats up locally to a greater extent the greater the thickness. 
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replotted, as in fig. 76, in terms of the disruptive strength per 
mm. of total thickness, the untreated presspahn is found to 
have the higher disruptive strength per mm. for all thicknesses 
above 0*7 mm. 

The Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co. and other concerns 
have built very useful testing sets for insulation measurements. 
Fig. 9 shows diagrammatically the arrangement of the connections. 
The three transformers A, Al, A2 are interposed between the 
supply line and the three groups of special step-up transformers. 
Such a transformer is shown removed from the case, and again, 



Fig. 11. —Adjustable Spark Oa-p. 


when assembled, in fig. 10. This transformer is built for such 
purposes by the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, U.S.A. 
The twelve step-up transformers are carefully installed on wooden 
blocks and high-voltage insulators. Ry this arrangement we 
have the advantage that between points having a difference of 
potential exceeding 40,000 volts there intervenes the insulation 
of four transformers which have been individually subjected to 
thorough and severe tests. The test leads may be attached to any 
of the contact posts, thus providing an adjustment of steps of 
10,000 volts, from 10,000 to 120,000 volts. Intermediate variations 
may be effected by a rheostat in the low-tension circuit. Although 
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the flexible test leads are not to be handled when they are alive, 
they should, nevertheless, be highly insulated. Before making 
adjustments the main switch should be open. 

The adjustable spark gap which is shown in fig. 11 is used for the 
determination of the voltage, and the curve in fig. 12 gives the 
voltage corresponding to different spark lengths. The spark gap is 
designed to withstand a very high pressure. The base is of the 



best quality hard rubber, and measures some 450 mm. x 120 mm., 
and is some 20 mm. thick. Extra insulation is provided by the four 
corner supports. The hard rubber posts carrying the adjustable 
terminals are fluted in order to increase the resistance to surface 
leakage. As alternative to such an arrangement of apparatus, a 
single high-voltage transformer is often employed. Although this 
must be very large and expensive for its output, it is generally to 
he preferred on the score of simplicity. Such a transformer, as 
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built by the G-eneral Electric Co. of Schenectady, U.S.A., is shown 
in fig. 13. 

On the Continent, where safeguards are more rigidly enforced, 
a testing room is provided, to which all apparatus to be tested 
must be transported. Here the switches cannot be closed while the 
door is open, as the switch and door are interlocking. The danger 



Fig. 13.—Large Testing Transformer of the General Electric Co. 
of Schenectady, U.S.A. 

to life is thus reduced to a minimum. The transformer may 
be of the solenoid type, with a Kelvin electrostatic voltmeter 
in parallel. Such an arrangement is shown diagrarnmatically in 
fig. 14 Transportable transformers with resistances and with 
flexible leads which are tapped into the alternating current circuit 
at convenient places about the shop are largely used in this country. 
They ought never to be handled by inexperienced help, and should 
be inspected from time to time to see that the insulation of the 
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Holitw.lior < K.T.Z., H>02, j». 170) ikmcriliod a UioriuoHtat 
designed by Killiler fur testing Hampbis at variuiiH t(iiup(!raturcH. 
This is illustrated iu fig. 10. The high puteiitial testing wires are 
brought in through the in.sulating bushings SS at the two sides. 
The tlienaostat is provided with a regulating apparatus, which 
permits of maintaining tlui teiiiptirature eonstaiit within 3° (lent, 
above and below the desired temperature.. The burne.rs H B heat 
the air (mtering the surrounding eoinpartinent, after passing 
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* ' . 
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Ficj. ir». Tr*ub^-4|ifat.dl4<» rr#4iiilWriti*i'* aiPi iHwiIrlu^i frii titn 

ihrougli which the air cscajmii at Cl, 11ic thcmiuiiiiftcr in iiwcricd 
at T, tlie bushing kiiiig nf iiHbcHlfiH, lliii Htci*I tuba IC, (illod witli 
air, HervoH im rugtilabu’, iu virtiii* nf tin* caiuIluiT hb*«fl t*ubct K cuau- 
mtiiiiaiiiiig fruui It in thf gag rcgiilaf.nr by way nf a IJ^Hhapytl 
tul)e, c'ffutainiiig nun'tniry Q, Hu* gag mtliTg tlm rugitlaiur at//and 
leaves at a. Sluuild ihit lrt*i!ninff tnn high, ihet tieiikid 

air iu li expands and jireHgr*M tin tfiii inerfun, which elcmes the 
auxiliary gan inlet V and I Inf flaiiin. When the tiuii- 

perature hefuunes tec# li#w the iiiereiiry fiithi and the, flainfi 
increases. 11ie path // II « iirevciitg the eeiiijilijici extinetien ef 
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the flame. By suitable adjustment of H the required temperature 
is obtained. 

A closer study of such properties as specific inductive capacity 
has led to the explanation of some singular phenomena. F'essen- 



Fig. 16 . —Kohler’s Thermostat for Testing the Insulation of Samples 
at Various Temperatures. 


den 1 describes an experiment with two plates (B and E of fig. 17), 
1 cm. apart, attached to the terminals of a 10,000-volt alternating 
current dynamo. “Suppose the dielectric air to withstand 50 per 
cent, more than this pressure. Introduce two plates of glass (C 

^ Trans, Am. Inst. Elect. Engrs.j vol. xv., 1898, p. 140. 
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and D) with a specific inductive capacity eight times greater than 
air, each plate being I cm. in thickness. Since the voltage divides 
itself up inversely to the capacitance, we shall now have 8890 
volts between 0 and D. This being at a rate of 17,800 volts 
per cm., and as it only supports 15,000 volts, we shall get a spark 
between C and D with every reversal of the voltage, which will 
quickly heat the glass and make it conduct. The full potential of 
10,000 will then be between C and D, and a regular arc will form. 
Thus we see that the introduction of a good insulator will, in all 
cases where an intermittent or alternating voltage is used, have 
the paradoxical effect of weakening tlie insulation, unless the whole 
space is filled up with the material. This weakening is not gene¬ 



rally apparent at once, as the spark takes some time to eat its way 
back, and this explains why many induction coils only last for a 
few years of operation.” 

O’G-orman ^ has also described this infiuenco of non-homogeneity 
of the dielectric:—“The reason for objecting to bul)bles is not 
usually appreciated; not only does the possibility of a single bubble 

1 “ Insulation on Cables,” Troc. List. Elec. E'ngrs., vol. xxx., 1901, ]). G21. 
Altliongli O’Gorman ascribes this experiment to Fessenden, it has l)cen tlioiiglit 
well to give it again in the former’s own words, as a sound understanding of 
such phenomena will be more than ever essential with the rapidly-increasing 
refinements required in the application of insulating materials. O’Gormaii, in 
the paper from which the above extract has been made, shows the bearings of 
these phenomena upon the “grading” of cables, ])y means of which giauit 
economies may be effected. Similar considerations should also be taken into 
account in the manufacture of dynamo-electric machinery, although the 
occasions arising for enqjloying this 2 -)articular i3lan will be far less frequent 
than in cable manufacturing. 
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increase the thickness of the dielectric throughout, and thus add to 
the cost of the cable, but even the increased thickness is not as 
effective as the thinner dielectric if the insulator were continuous.” 

This inefficiency of the thicker material (unless the increased 
thickness is equal to the diameter of the bubble) is shown by an 
experiment which is perhaps not as well known as it deserves to 
be. If we arrange two conductors A C (fig. 18), at such a distance 
apart that the air is just able to withstand for an indefinite time, 
say, 10,000 volts maintained by a transformer, and then introduce 
between them two strips DB (fig. 18a) of glass or ebonite, the in¬ 
sulation breaks down, although the glass is a more volt-resisting 
substance than an equal thickness of air. This experiment was 
shown by Tesla, and was taken by him to show that ebonite was a 
less resisting substance than commonly supposed. The explanation, 
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Fia. 18. Fic. 18a. 

O’Gorman’s Illustration of Fessenden’s Experiment. 


however, is very different and quite simple ; the rate of fall of volts 
per centimetre of air is the highest the air can withstand; as glass has 
a higher specific capacity, the potential gradient in the glass is less 
steep than in the air, and the consequent increased steepness in 
D B punctures the air; and the heated glass thereupon soon gets 
hot and gives way under the alternating potentials. This experi¬ 
ment leads up to the idea of uniformity of texture in all classes 
of insulating materials which are built up in successively thin 
layers, especially when the layers, as in paper cables, may not be 
closely compacted together for fear of losing flexibility, or when 
the layers, as in rubber cables, have (to economise the more 
expensive insulators or to separate the copper from sulphur) to be 
composed of dissimilar compounds. With our present methods of 
manufacture it would seem that security is got in the one case by 
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seeing that the impregnating oil has approximately the same 
specific capacity as the paper fibre, and avoiding crumpled paper— 
not a difficult matter; and in the other by avoiding too great a 
difference between the compositions of the coats/’ ^ 

1 “ Particles of liiglier specific iiidiictive capacity in a matrix of lower 
specific inductive capacity tend to set themselves in the plane of highest 
potential slope.” — “ Insulation and Insulators,” Harold D. Symons. 
(Paper read before' the Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 

This explains why inequalities produce faults in the dielectric, and shows 
how necessary it is to have a dielectric homogeneous throughout with regard 
to its specific inductive capacity, in order to obtain high puncture resistance. 




CHAPTER II 

SOME PEOPERTIES OF INSULATING MATERIALS 

The widely divergent results obtained by different investigators 
for the insulation strength of different materials are due to a 
number of reasons. 

1. Influence of Moisture. —Even by taking great care in the 
preparation of the samples to be tested, it is difficult to remove all 
traces of moisture. It is, moreover, a question in how far materials 
should be dried out for testing, for this may lead to a greater 
sacrifice of their mechanical suppleness than is consistent with the 
use for which they are intended. But between the limits of drying 
the samples as completely as is practicable by the combined use of 
a vacuum and heat, and leaving them in their natural state, it is 
difficult to find an intermediate basis for reference.^ 

The enormous extent of the influence of moisture may be seen 
from fig. 19,^ which shows, for the case of a sample of plain cotton 
duck, 0*38 mm. thick, the initial improvement in insulation (as 
measured in megohms) due to the expulsion of moisture on 
increasing the temperature, and also the subsequent true deteriora¬ 
tion of the insulation at still higher temperatures. If, instead of 

^ Holitscher (E.T.Z., 1903, p. 170) makes the following tests of insulating 
materials to compare their hygroscopic propertiesThe sample is hung for 
five hours 50 cms. above the water-level of boiling water. It is then dried 
between blotting paper, and then subjected to a disruptive test. Samples 
measuring 10 cms. x 10 cms. are also weighed before and after the above process, 
and the percentage increase in weight is recorded. An additional test consists 
in noting the increase in weight after immersion in water at 30® Gent, for 
'ivj^ne hour. 

^ Taken from a paper entitled “ Effect of Temperature on Insulating 
Materials,” contributed by Sever, Monell, and Perry to the Trans Am. Inst. 
Elec. Engrs., vol. xiii. (1896), p. 237. ' 
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measuring the insulation resistance in megohms, the disruptive 
strength in effective (liM.S.) volts had been tested, the results 
would not have followed any such curve as that shown in fig. 19. 

Another instance of the influence of drying is shown in the 
curves of fig. 20. In this case the disruptive strength was 
measured. 


Perrine^ has pointed out that even in the driest of climates 



Fig. 19. —Curve showing effect of Influence of Moistims and of Temperature on the 
Ohmic Insulation Resistance of Plain Cotton Duck. 


thoroughly dried wood will in two days absorb some 15 per cent, 
or more of its own v/eight in moisture, and that not less than 5 
per cent, of the weight of the best compressed paper made to-day 
is water in dry air, and that it does not need exposure to moist 
air to acquire so high a percentage of moisture. 

On the same occasion Mr Steinmetz contributed the following 
valuable cornments:— 

“There are three distinctly diiferent phenomena taking place in 
1 Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xiv. (1897), p. 265. 

‘- 3 .- 3233 
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TIIK TNf^lfLAVION OF KLEnVRia AfACmNEF 


tho mal^M’ial. 11 h' nii(‘ is tlia alian^iia^ of rcHiHtaii(*.o of 

tho iiiHtilatiiig nial.orial propor with hanpc^raiuni; iha Hocond m tlio 
eilao.l of the*, niointtirr, rot4diHjil hj tlio, insulating material; and the 
thin! is iho. (‘.hcnnio.al <liaintc*gration taking placid, I may say that 
t,hi^ Hciparatiem of thcsii ihna* phonomnna wouhl ha very dcRirahle. 
A further c‘,onsi<leration, rc*primcniiing a n^sistanee inereasing witli 
tho temperainu^ not linear hnt ratlier e.rratie, Hupcnhmposed upon 
tho eondiuhivity of the insulating niaterial jjri^pcn*, is the eon- 
(luctivity dttc*, to the moistun*, ineluded by the inaU*.riah an<l tliis, 



Fra. 20.*—Ciim« nlmwing tie* IrUlufiiso* fir»t of Drying «ih 1 than of Hnlweuaeiitly 
Variiiffinug, on tiui Disraptivis Btrongtli of Kullor Boanh 

as before said, is entirely erratic,, dopf 3 nding ahHolutoly on the 
atmospheric conditions, and the chanea of the moisture to be 
absorbed or to escape. Furthermore, tlioro is a chemical dis¬ 
integration taking place which changes tlio material, and wliiclr 
depends again on temperature and on time.'' 

“I will draw attention to one feature which may very easily 
cause misunderstanding, namely, the effect of chemical diBiiitagra- 
I tion in lowering the insulation resistance, and the effect of moisture 
in lowering it. There is an enormous difference in their practical 
bearing. Moisture, while reducing the insulation resistance, is. 
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within a rcaKonahln raii.ue, jiiwfi-ntly hurinl.'ss. It in iiHCfh-.HK tu 
exclude it, hecuuw! uk mum an the eli‘etriit inaehiiie.H j'liuie inln 
operation they will aliKurl* mointure, ueaiu jimt tin* Hume/' 

“Tims tlu! only (ihjec^t of (‘xpelline: tmuHturc liy hakiie.' is In ;,'et 
a sulliciently hieh numlnT of umeohuiH iiiHulatiim reHi.slunee, to 
fulfil some untifiuate.d set of .specificatiotis." 

“I am glad to Ktatii that laori^ and more eommltiiig elect ihml 
ongineoi-H come hack from this question of the inegohniH in.HuIalion 
resistance as a guarantee! of the Huhsty of iiiHidation of the iiiuchiiie, 
and insUtad of it, simcify the voltage at whiidi th<! insidatioti idiould 
not he pumdured. If the iiiKulation is fihre and is very laid it 
will lie imnetured at low voltage, ami still, after haking. nhow an 
enormous insulation resistance, while a very g<iod insidatJon, after 
long exposure to damp air as in a tiirhine .Hfuliou may he of 
relatively low insulating resistance, and nevertlielesH far impel ior 
to the infinite niimher of megohm.s whieh hreak down hy dia 
integration or pmietuie at low voltage, i-’ortiuiately. now you 
very seldom find an eleetria! engineer suflieiently liehind the 
times to request a large numher of megohntH. If this in the 
case, he gets it hy linking the a[iparalim; otherwise haking goes 
more and more out of use, and its plaee is taken hy the high 
voltage or puncturing test." 

“ Obviously moisture, while, fairly harmlesH widle in mmdl 
amount, must not he exeessive tliat is, the armature muHl not 
be dripping with moisture, which iicverthelcHs hapjHUin occa 
sionally, when machinery shuts <lown evenings, and the dew 
accumulates on it overnight. Kven then it iiHmtIly doen no 
harm. Ho you see you mimt distinguish between llie low 
insulating rosistance due to moisture and that due to imperfeet 
material or ehemicul disintegration.” * 

II. Influence of Shape of Electroden and Shapo «f 
Samples upon the Test Results.- 'fhe iniluenee of the idwpe 

* The authoM are c'inpimlifally IIn’ flwf ttlni** liirn r. iiiiirli 

irutli in Mr Hteiiirtifiz’r<*i»arkd fill fhid tirnrhoiij tiiiiilit l*-ri4 f*'ii4r|o, 
helittle tin* gre-ai advanlagt'K ulilaififihlff hy rliung, fiipi r'.i|«-ri4lh hv tip* i< 
of vaennm oveim in tin* enin*triiefiuti of fiyniiiiiM rh'iinr mip ljiii«’ii, 

^ llie iiwuliitioii of a mhle hi't%vi*en r.oiin-iilti*'’ Ilf iifirin ih«. 

differs greatly from that of the 4ahj4 of thi' hulidiiyirr, in whirli 
alwajB so happy to apply liigh voltagtj?i lij mmum. of :i riiojih- of hrii^q imil-i oi 
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of the electrodes has frequently been investigated. The most 
striking recent contribution on this point is contained in an 
article l)y Dr Walter on p. <S74 of the Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschrifl for October 6, 1904, entitled Ueber das elektrische 
Durchschlagsgesetz ftlr atmospharische Luft.” In the course 
of this investigation, in which an induction coil was employed, 
Dr Walter observed that when as electrodes there were used, 
on the one hand a point, and on the other a large plate, 
the sparking distance with the point positive was some 20 
cms. as against only 4 cms. when the point was negative. 
The variation of the disruptive strength of materials with the 
shape of the electrodes could well form the subject of an elaborate 
systematic investigation, as, in spite of the chance observations of 

plates. Tlie brass ball test is worthless.”—O’Gormaii, “ Insulation on C'ables,” 
Proc. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xxx. (1901), p. 620. 

“ A single strip of pure dry maiiilla paper, weigliing 70 grammes per square 
metre, and about 0’004 indies (O'l millimetres) tliidc, will resist 1000 volts 
max. (for weeks, and I tliink indefinitely) when tightly wrapped on a length 
of small wire and tightly lead-covered : four such papers impregnated with 
rosin and rosin oil will sometimes resist as much as 12,000 volts alternating on 
a length of cable ; and yet twenty such papers, making a thickness of 0*08 
inch (2 mm.), cannot by any means be expected to withstand 50,000 volts on 
long lengths, though on a yard length of 7/16, say, they frequently will. A 
suggested reason for the superior strength of the short piece is that in a lOO-yard 
length the probability of a streak of dirt or moisture, or of metallic particles, 
or of the oil having been crushed out of the ])aper in bending the cable, or of 
a bubble, or of vacuous space, or of an irregularity in the dielectric capacity, 
is one hundred times greater than in the 1-yard length. Indeed, except to 
verify the mechanical eflect of severe bending, any high pressure test on a 
short length of cable proves nothing whatever about the bulk.”—O'Oorman, ^ 
“ Insulation on Cables,” Proc. List. Elec. Engrs.^ vol. xxx. (1901), p. 620. • 

“ l)r Bauds deductions are open to (question when he deals with tests made 
between curved electrodes as in a cable, and proceeds to claim that tests taken 
on impregnated calico between pfane electrodes follow the same law so exactly 
that the curves may be superposed. In the paper to which Dr Baur alludes, 

I dealt a good deal with the effect of curvature, cpioting Swinburne and others 
to show how the stress would l)e increased when the curvature was small, and 
giving a logarithmic formula which may l)e expected to deal with it. Indeed, 
Mr Russell pointed out in the discussion on Mr Siemens’s paper, that, unlike 
Mr Siemens, he had found a very great dillerence in sjiarking distances with 
differently shax^ed electrodes, so I can only conclude that the identity between 
the tests taken on cables and those between flat electrodes alluded to by Dr 
Baur is accidental, and proves little.”—O’Gornian, The Disruptive Strength 
of Insulating Materials,” Electrician^ September 20, 1901. 
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various experimenters, which have shown that the variations due 
to these causes are enormous, no satisfactory series of really 
complete investigations is yet available. 



Disruptive Strength of Air between a Point and a Plate, with Continuous-Current 
and with Alternating-Current Voltages. 


The Compagnie de ITndustrie ^llectrique et M^canique of 
Geneva has recently made some very interesting investigations 



SpcLrkin^ Distance in/Mtlhmeters 

Fig. 20b. —Compagnie de PIndustrie lillectrique et M4canique’s Curves for the 
Disruptive Strength of Air between a Plate and a Ball, with Continuous- 
Current and jsBith Alternating-Current Voltages. 

on the disruptive strength of air with variously shaped electrodes 
and with continuous-current as well as alternating-current 
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voltages. In the accompanying curves, the figures for the voltage, 
when alternating, refer to the RM.S. voltage. The alternator 
had six poles and was of the smooth-core rotating-armature 
type, with twelve coils bound on the surface, and running at 
1000 r.p.m. gave a periodicity of 50 cycles per second. The 
voltage curve had a flattened wave form, the maximum voltage 
corresponding to a given sparking distance being stated to have 
had but T26 times the values of the R.M.S. voltage given in the 
curves. The results are plotted in the curves of figs. 20a, 20b, 20c. 
The Compagnie de Tlndustrie filectrique et Mdcanique does not 
state the results obtained between pairs of pointed electrodes, 
merely mentioning that they were so variable as to be 
valueless. 

The mean ratios of the continuous-current to the alternating- 
current sparking distances are given in Table 11 a. 


Table IIa.—Ratio of Sparking Distances in Air for Continuous- 
Current AND 50 -Cycle Alternating-Current Yoltages and for 
Various Shapes op Electrodes. 



At 30,000 Volts. 

At 60,000 Volts. i 

1 

Ball and ball. 

re 

2*5 

Plate and ball ..... 

2-4 

1-9 

Point and ball. 

2*2 

1-5 

Tlie l)alls bad a diameter of 20 min. 


III. Influence of Method of Testing. —This leads us to 
the second consideration, namely, that substances having a high 
insulation resistance as measured in megohms, are often of low 
insulation strength as measured by the disruptive voltage. The 
disruptive voltage is generally much the more important property 
in commercial work, and insulation tests nowadays much more 
generally relate to it than to the insulation resistances measured 
in megohms. (See also Steinmetz’ remarks on p. 31.) 

IV. The Influence of Temperature. —It has been shown by 
fig. 19 that the improvement in insulation sometimes appearing 
to take place at increased temperatures, is really due to the 
accompanying expulsion of moisture. The true insulation 
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resistance generally decreases enormously as the temperature 
increases. 

This is shown in fig. 21 for the case of an insulation test on a 
transformer. A rise of but 60° Cent, sufficed to reduce its 
insulation resistance to but a small percentage of its resistance 
when cold. In other words, insulating substances have a very 
large negative temperature coefficient. In the case of this 
transformer, where the insulating material was a composition of 



Fig. 20c. —Compagnie de I’Industrie ilectrique et Mecanique’s Curves for. the 
Disruptive Strength, of Air between two Balls, with Continuous Current and 
with Alternating Current Voltages. 


mica and cloth, the transformer being immersed in oil, with which 
the insulation was thoroughly impregnated, the average tempera¬ 
ture coefficient between 20° Cent, and 80° Cent, was 0*80, that is, 
the insulation resistance decreased .80 per cent, per deg. Cent, 
increase of temperature. But the ability of this insulating 
material to withstand the disruptive effects of very high 
potentials is but slightly impaired by the high temperature. 
This is another instance of the importance of distinguishing 
carefully between the ability to withstand the application of 
high voltages and the insulation resistance as measured in 
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materials* It is a substance which is not by any means stable at 
high temperatures; even a temperature below 100° C. runs it 
down or carbonises it slightly, so that finally it becomes an 
entirely different chemical substance. Some experiments were 



Fig. 22. —Tests of the Disruptive Strength of Oclire Brown Paper (1^. per lb.). 
(Plotted from curves in which each point was a mean of five tests.) 


made several years ago—I think as much as ten years ago, for 
that matter—in the Thomson-Houston factory. We subjected 
cotton-covered wire to varying temperatures for long periods of 
time, and found that even at 100° C. there was a gradual 
deterioration, and that at any point above 100° C. it was pretty 
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rapid. The cotton turned brown, and showed every evidence of 
a permanent loss of water and an increase of carbon relatively to 
the hydrogen and oxygen.'' 

The deterioration of cotton coverings at high temperatures may 



be materially decreased by impregnating them with suitable 
varnishes. 

Farrington,^ in describing his search for an insulating compound 
suitable to withstand any condition to which it is likely to be 


1 “ Defective Machine Insulation,” Franklin Inst., March 12,1903. 
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subjected, thus very strikingly emphasises the importance of the 
capacity to withstand high temperatures :— 

''The designer of a motor never can tell which one of his 
machines will be located in the hottest corner of a rolling mill, or 
whether his generator may have some day to stand the heat of a 
torpedo boat engine-room with the ventilating apparatus broken 
down, or an emergency overload in ordinary practice.” ^ In con¬ 
sideration of these possibilities he " wound a coil of double cotton- 
covered wire about a steel rod, saturated the coil with insulating 
compound, withdrew the steel rod, inserted in its place an ordinary 
thermometer, put current through the coil via water resistance 
until the coil was so badly heated as to give off dense volumes of 
smoke, and if by weighing it was found that a coil did not lose 
more than 10 per cent, of its compound, it was safe to decide that 
such material would stand hot service in overloaded machines. 
An insulating compound should have such a high melting point.” ^ 

In these investigations Mr Farrington encountered a "curious 

1 “ It may be noted here what temperatures may be expected under working 

conditions. The writer knows of one or two electric lighting stations where 
the temperature is not infrequently about 100® F., and with the usual 70“ F* 
rise of temperature stipulated in most specifications we get 170“ F. as tliQ 
final temperature. This, it should be noted, is only at points convenient of 
reaching, and consequently internal parts of the windings will be considerably 
higher. It is certain, therefore, that insulating materials should not melt or 
have their insulating properties deteriorated under a temperature of at least 
212® F. Even this will probably leave no margin. Insulating materials 
should be tested throughout the working limits of temperature, as some lose 
their previously high insulating properties when the temperature is raised to 
the working limit, whilst the insulation in some cases chars or carbonises. 
This is a very important point, as many engineers insist that pressure tests on 
plants must be made immediately after a lengthy full-load run, and sometimes 
an additional run of two hours on 20 or 30 per cent, overload. The machine 
will, of course, be still warm, and most likely warmer than at any time on 
load, as the cooling effect of the revolving parts has then ceased.”— Elec. Eng. 
for September 16, 1904, p. 412. " On Insulation.” 

2 This method, however, does not take into account the effect of repeated 
heating and cooling, often many times per hour. It is this alternate heating 
and cooling which is so disastrous. His method also gives no indication 
whatever of how the compound withstands rapid heating, such as would occur 
in a machine started from no load to say 50 per cent, overload in a very short 
time. It is this last which proves how a dielectric is able to dissipate the 
heat generated in it. Farrington’s method simply seems to be an indication 
of what temperature the compound can be carried to before the cotton chars. 
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The altogether different phenomenon of “ ageing is illustrated 
by fig. 25, taken from the same publication. 

VI. The Effect of Varying Thickness, and Baur’s Law for 
“ electrical breaking strength.’’ —It has already been pointed 
out that for most insulating materials the thickness must be 



It is stated by the Dielectric Mfg. Co., who have published these tests, that in the 
case of Curve A the Dielectrol was in continued contact with copper on the inside 
of coils. They claim that while the initial insulation of Dielectrol is lower, the 
time element aflfects it less than is the case with other varnishes. 

increased more rapidly than the increased disruptive strength 
desired. This is mainly due to phenomena as yet hut slightly 
understood. Sometimes, however, as in the case of vulcanised 
fibre and sheet leatheroid, and of hygroscopic materials in general, 
it is partly due to the difficulty of drying out the inner portions 
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and to the difficulty in obtaining uniform composition throughout 
the thickness of the sheet. Thus some tests on sheet leatheroid 
gave the following results :— 



On the other hand, tests have been made on some few materials 
which appear to show an increase in dielectric strength in greater 
proportion than the corresponding increased thickness. Thus, on 
some samples of composite sheets of white mica, alternating with 
sheets of paper specially prepared so as to be moisture-proof, the 
following test results have been obtained:— 


Tabl^i lie.—D isruptive Strength of Composite Sheets of White 
Mica alternating with Sheets of Paper.- 


Thickness in mm. 


Insulation strength 
in volts. 


Insulation strength 
per mm. 


3.600 to 5,860 

7.800 to 10,800 

8.800 to 11,400 

11.600 to 14,600 


28,300 to 46,200 
44,000 to 61,000 

38,600 to 50,000 
41,500 to 62,500 


At first the dielectric strength increases more rapidly than the 
thickness, and then remains, on the whole, fairly proportional to 
the thickness.^ The better average distribution in such built-up 
mica insulations doubtless contributes somewhat to this result. 
Other composite mica materials also show a dielectric strength, 
increasing somewhat more rapidly than the thickness. Thus 


1 It is claimed that with some insulating compositions (amongst which 
berrite may be mentioned) there is an increase of disruptive strength per 
millimetre thickness for the first few layers, and then the curve bends off 
for succeeding layers, showing a puncturing resistance per millimetre, 
gradually decreasing with increasing thickness. This is difficult to explain. 
The same phenomenon is sometimes found with manilla paper. Curves of 
berrite are given in fig. 84a. 
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There has hdtdj heen diHeiiver(*tt a iiamt roiiifiriciihle mid 
iin])oriant projMjiiy (d insulating materials, in %drliie of wdii«di a 
much thicken* layer of a givtni iiiHiiIaiiiig siihgtiincf^ imiy !»o lirokini 
down wiili a given V(df4igfn than in otherwine poHsihle. A ilroj* of 
wax in poured upon one surface of tlie mmple to hi! After 

the wax in cool it is perfoniied with a fine needle. At ilistamim of 
1 nun. from enther side of the «fuiip!e tliiiH pntpan^th and in liin* 
with the perforation in the wax, the electrodes arc set, and ilic 
tenting voltages applied to them. TIuh mi.iiluM!, and ii« application 
to the more precuHcs testing of insulating inalcriak, are ftcwrihcil 
hy Br Walter in the K,T,Z. hr Hiiptomhcr 24, p. 7hH. Soiiio 
time prior ^ to thin, how«wer, cuHmiderahlo attimtion iuid hccft 
given to the dincovery that a dr<»p of cal similarly arrangcil on a 
Hlah of mi(sa gnmtly decreancsd tlie diHriiptivo «irciiiff!i of Hu* niitn. 
Thin was in wums cpiarUu'H aLtriliutctl, and with an iippcamiico of 
reason, to a dehuioratiiig iiifliHiitcis of ru! on the iiistilal ing pn»|rtnlif*i 4 
of mica. Tlie chief (djjf‘cii<in to this explanation ii-i, that wuno fini 
8iderahh( time in nspiiind hi efiect any apparent nieidiaiiienl fdiaiig** 
on mica hy contact with oil, wlnsreah in tlifs experiiimnt loferrod tie 
any piece of freslg Hound iinea «liowed a niaterialiy hem ilisiiipiivi* 
Htrength when te.stcd in this nuiiuiftr, 

Br Walter advoc^aies the use of the me.tliod for Hevm-d 
ones of whi(di is that with a given iiiaxiiniiin avaihihle voliiigf^ 
tliickei HampieB may Imj itjHicsd. A niore iinporiaiii advaiifiige if? 

bee (diaptei* V. for further cIiMawiaoii of lliin plu'iioiiii'ipiii iif thr 

oil on mica. 
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ilic. pn^'inifMl aiul th** ri’Hiiltn ulitaim^d. IIk! 

pihSsibiliiitiH (»f tha iiit*t!iiHt an* Hi» tlmt wi‘;7iall «ii*Hrrihi! it, 

in dntail. 
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spark 40 cms. long in air. The voltage eq^uivalent to a 10 cm. 
spark applied for but a few seconds sufficed to perforate the 
sample when arranged by the above-described method. For thinner 
plates of the same material, correspondingly shorter spark gaps 
sufficed. By means of a 35 cm. spark it was possible to perforate 
a plate of hard rubber 16 mm. thick. Plates of glass, porcelain, and 
mica were similarly perforated. These tests afford proof that when, 
intentionally or unintentionally, an electric stress is thus con¬ 
centrated upon a single point of an insulator, its perforating power 
is enormously increased. This is a phenomenon of great import¬ 
ance, and throws light upon the cause of many otherwise inex¬ 
plicable insulation break-downs. 

Dr Walter’s experiments led him to two very important 
conclusions: first, that for a plate of a given thickness of an 
insulating material, a definite minimum voltage (spark length) 
which is capable of perforating the plate may be determined 
by this method. The second conclusion is that this voltage is 
directly proportional to the thickness of the plate; i.e. the 
true disruptive strength is directly proportional to the thickness 
of the insulating material. 

In view of these facts. Dr Walter proposes that the “dis¬ 
ruptive strength” of any insulating material shall be defined 
as “ the smallest spark length in air between pointed electrodes 
and measured in centimetres, which suffices to perforate within 
one minute the majority of samples tested, the results being 
reduced to one centimetre thickness of the material in question.” 

The samples may be of any suitable thickness, but the specific 
dielectric strength is reduced to that of a sample of one centi¬ 
metre thickness, and this is practicable in view of the direct 
proportionality between thicknesses and dielectric strength, which 
appears to be established by Dr Walter’s tests. It was found 
that the source of voltage supply was of little consequence 
except that, in order to avoid development of heat at the point 
of the sample where the pei'foration ultimately occurs, the 
number of sparks per second should be maintained low. Dr 
Walter chose 20 sparks per second for his work. Were an 
appreciable temperature increase to be permitted, the phenomenon 
of decrease of disruptive strength with increasing temperature 
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would modify the results. Ehumkorff coils were used in Dr 
Walter’s tests; the special type and capacity was found to 
be without influence upon the results, which were also un¬ 
affected by the presence or absence of Leyden jars. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is shown diagrammatically 
in fig, 26. A and B are the poles of the Ehumhorff coil. 
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Fig. 26. —Diagrammatie Representation of Apparatus for Dr ^Valter’s “ Piceiii-drop ” 
Method of Determining tlie DLsrnptive Strength of Insulating Materials. 

Pole points are attached at A and B as shown, thus fixing a 
maximum spark gap to protect the inductorium from injury. 
By means of the adjustable needle-points C and D the desired 
gap is obtained. These are connected by highly-conductiye, 
non-inductive leads, with the testing electrodes E and F, which 
are mounted upon hard rubber rods from 20 to 40 cms. long. 
P P is the sample to be tested, and T is the patch of wax on 
the surface opposite the positive electrode F. It has been ex- 
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perimentally found that the perforating power is considerably 
greater in this direction. Although the polarity is important, the 
particular form of the electrodes E and F is of but slight in¬ 
fluence. As an example of the extent of the influence of the 
polarity, it may be mentioned that the 4 mm. thick hard rubber 
plate above mentioned was pierced in 2, 1, and 3 seconds re¬ 
spectively, in three tests, when the waxed side was opposite 
the positive electrode, whereas 55, 69, and 31 seconds respectively 
were required when it was opposite the negative electrode. 
Samples prepared with loth sides coated with perforated wax 
had a much greater dielectric strength than when only one 
side was thus prepared. 

When all is arranged, a prepared (waxed) portion of the sample 
is subjected to a given spark length for two minutes. If it has 
not broken down, a second spot is tested at the same spark length. 
If this also does not break down, it is tested at an increased spark 
length; and if not perforated, a third spot is tested; and this 
is continued until, after a sufficient number of perforations of 
fresh spots has finally been achieved, the “relative critical” 
spark length is obtained. The “ absolute critical ” spark length, 
or the “ disruptive strength,” is obtained by reducing the 
results, by proportion, to terms of a sample of one centimetre 
thickness. 

In the first tests, wax and stearine were used in preparing the 
samples. These were ultimately found unsatisfactory, as they 
did not adhere firmly to some materials. A composition which 
Dr Walter named “ Picein,” supplied by the Hamburg Eubber Co., 
was ultimately found preferable. This is a black, tough, and 
adhesive material, with a melting point of 72° Cent. Even when 
cold, ‘‘Picein” sticks to substances of all kinds. It is, however, 
preferable to apply it hot. 

The most convenient form for the sample of insulating material 
is in plates of 30 cm. by 30 cm., and from 1 mm. to 5 mm. thick¬ 
ness, according to the disruptive strength. By suitably marking 
off this plate, 16 drops, 6 cms. from one another, may be prepared, 
and this number amply suffices for a determination of the disrup¬ 
tive strength. 

In perforating the drops of wax, care must be taken not to 
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In 1901^ Banr announced that he had discovered the law of 
disruptive strength of dielectrics to be as follows :— 

“ Every dielectric, whatever its thickness be, requires a certain 
voltage to break it down, and this is proportional to the two-thirds 
power of its thickness.’' Baur expresses this relation by the 
formula— 

in which— 

(i = the thickness of the insulation measured in millimetres. 

V = the potential difference of the alternating current measured 
in volts. 

c = a constant representing the potential difference necessary 
to break down a thickness of 1 mm. of the insulation, 
and is by Baur called its “ electrical breaking strength." 
Quoting from Baur’s article— 

c '‘can be considered as a new addition to the properties of 
matter. If the law is proved to be true for all dielectric 
substances, it is only necessary to make a test of a piece of 
1 mm. in thickness to obtain the whole curve for any dielectric 
substance." 

Dr Baur gives in Table IV. the values of c, the “ electrical 
breaking strengths" of various materials:— 

Table IV. —Baur’s Values eor the “Electrical Breaking Strength” 
OF VARIOUS Materials. 


Impregnated jute. 

2,200 volts. 

Impregnated calico. 

2,200 „ 

Dry ordinary air. 

3,300 „ 

Vulcanised india-rubber of good quality 

10,000 „ 

Empire cloth. 

12,500 „ 

Fuller board. 

19,000 „ 

Mica. 

58,000 „ 


Eecently Dr Baur has returned to this subject,^ discussing 
it in the light of further experimental investigations. 

Eor air, Dr Baur obtained the results given in Table V. 

^ Electrician^ September 6, 1901, p. 759. “ On tlie Electric Strength of 

Insulating Materials,” by C. Baur. 

2 “Das Gesetz der elehtrischen Durclisclilage,” von C. Baur, E.T.Z.y 1904, 
Heftl,p. 7. 
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Table Y.—Baur’s Results for the ‘‘Electrical Breaking Strength” 

OF Air. 


Spark Length 
in mms. 

Disrupi 

Observed. 

iive Voltage. 

Calculated from formula 

V —cdP for c=3300 volts. 

Difference in 
per cent. 

0-67 

2,000 

2,500 

-20 

1-59 

4,000 

4,500 

-11 

2*53 

6,000 

6,100 

- 1*7 

3*60 

8,000 

7,800 

+ 2*4 

4*80 

10,000 

9,400 

+ 6*3 

6*46 

12,000 

11,500 

-j-" 4*2 

10*20 

15,000 

15,600 

+ 3-8 


These results agree closely with the results obtained in 1888 by 
Warren de la Eue and H. Muller (Mascart and Joubert, vol. ii. 
p. 187). Their tests were made with battery currents and plate 
electrodes, and for spark lengths of from 0*21 to 3*38 mm., and 
their results give for the value of the ''electrical breaking 
strength” for air— 

c=3400 volts. 


The analysis of some tests made by Lord Kelvin, also with 
battery currents and plate electrodes, and for spark lengths of 
0*025 to 1*5 mm., gave for air— 

c = 2700 volts. 


As an approximate mean value from all these different investiga¬ 
tions, Baur takes for air— 

c = 3000 volts 

for plate electrodes. 

Baur then analysed the American Institute tests, which were 
made with sharp needle-points. Taking c = 2400 volts, he obtains 
between observed and calculated results the comparison set forth 
in Table VI. 

Thus, although pointed electrodes require a less voltage than 
plates for breaking down air, the difference is not so great as is 
generally beUeved. 

The constant, c, also increases somewhat for air, with increasing 
distance between electrodes. 
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Table YI.—The Disruptive Strength oe Air with Sine Waves 
AND Sharp-pointed Electrodes. 



Disruptive Voltage. 


Spark Length 

— 


Difference in 

in mm. 



per cent. 


Observed. 

From Formula V=C(i® 




for c = 2400 Volts. 


5‘7 

5,000 

7,600 

-35 

11-9 

10,000 

12,500 

-20 

25*4 

20,000 

20,700 

- 3*4 

41*3 

30,000 

28,700 

-h 4-5 

62*2 

40,000 

38,000 

+ 5*2 

118 

I 60,000 

58,000 

+ 3*6 

180 

80,000 

77,000 

+ 4*0 

244 

100,000 

94,000 

+ 6*3 

301 

120,000 

107,000 

+ 12 

354 

140,000 

120,000 

+ 17 

380 

150,000 

126,000 ! 

+ 19 


In an article entitled “Ueber das elektrische Diirchschlags- 
gesetz fiir atmospharische Luft/’ published on p. 874 of the 
EleMroteclinische ZeiUclirift for October 6, 1904/ Dr Walter 
criticises Baur's law for the “ electrical breaking strength ’’ so 
far as relates to air, and himself proposes the law that 

V = (^+6. d, 

in which a and I are two constants and d has the same significance 
as in Dr Banr's formula, namely, the thickness of the layer of 
air in millimetres. Dr Walter maintains that his law holds for 
pointed electrodes, at least for values of cl, of from 50 to 450 
millimetres. In support of this, Dr Walter has taken the 
American Institute values (employed by Baur in Table VI.), and 
has arranged the comparison set forth in Table VIa., in which 
d is the distance in millimetres, Vobs. the observed RM.S. value 
of the disruptive voltage, Vb values by Baur’s formula, Ab the 
percentage difference between the preceding two values, Vw the 
value by Walter’s formula, which for these conditions takes 
the form 

7 = 17,000 + 350 6?, 

and Aw the percentage difference between the observed results 
and the values obtained by this formula. The agreement by 
Dr Walters formula is very good indeed. 

^ See ISTote, p. 68. 
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of the RM.S. voltage on the low-tension side by the ratio of 
transformation. It was also observed tliat in these tests the 
ratio of maximum to E.M.S, voltage was quite constant for all 
spark lengths. The wave form was approximately a sine curve, 
and hence the maximum voltage may be obtained by multiplying 
"^obs- by J2. It will be seen from Table VIb. that Dr Walter's 
formula gives excellent agreement with observed results for 
thicknesses of air from 50 to 450 millimetres. Dr Walter 
distinctly points out that his formula is unsuitable for small 
thicknesses of air, since when cl approaches zero, so also must V. 

Analysing Th. Gray’s^ tests on mica, Baur obtains the values in 
Table VII. 

Table VII. —Baur’s Analysis of Gray’s Tests on Disruptive Strength 
OF Mica. Plate Electrodes and Alternating Current. 0 = 58,000 
Volts. 

Disruptive Voltage. 

Thickness in mm.---Difference in per cent. 



Observed. 

Calculated. 


0*1 

11,500 

12,500 

-9 

0-2 

19,000 

19,800 

_4 

0-5 

37,000 

36,600 

-1-1 

0*8 

52,000 

52,000 

0 

1*0 

61,000 

58,000 

-1-5 

Eor paraffin, Baur has taken 

some tests made by Weicker. The 

analysis is set forth 

in Table VIII. 


Table VIII.—Baur’s 

Analysis of 

Weicker’s Tests 

ON THE Disruptive 

Strength of Paraffin. Plate Electrodes 

AND Alternating 

Current, c 20,000 Volts. 




Disruptive Voltage. 


Thickness in ram. 


--— 

Difference in per cent. 


Observed. 

Calculated. 


1 

27,000 

! 20,000 

+ 35 

2 

39,000 

1 32,000 

-1-22 

4 

56,000 

50,000 

-1-12 

6 

68,000 

66,000 

-8 3 

8 

78,000 

80,000 

- 2 

10 

87,000 

93,000 

- 6 

12 

95,000 

105,000 

- 9 

14 

102,000 

116,000 

-12 


^ Jour, Inst, Elec, Engrs., 1901, p 641. 
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Weicker’s original results on paraffin are plotted in fig. 27. 

For hard porcelain, Baur obtained the results set forth in Table 
IX. 

Baur closes his article by reverting to Walter's investigations 
(see p. 43), and points out that Walter reduced his tests to 
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Fig. 27.—Weicker’s Tests on the Disruptive Strength of Paraffin Plates. 


Table IX.-—Baur’s C<wparison of Results for Hard Porcp:lain. 
c= 18,000 Volts. 



Disrujjtive Voltage. 


Thickness in mm. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference in i)er cent. 

1 

13,600 

18,000 

-24 

2 

25,200 

28,700 

37,600 

-12 

3 

35,200 

- 6 

4 

44,300 

45,400 

- 2 

5 

53,000 

53,000 

0 

6 

61,000 

60,000 

66,000 

+ 2 

7 

69,000 

+ 4 

8 

77,000 

72,000 

+ 7 

9 

84,000 

79,000 

+ 6 • 

10 

98,000 

90,000 

+ 10 . 
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equivalent spark lengths in air, and only inferred that the dis¬ 
ruptive strength is directly proportional to the thickness, in virtue 
of the erroneous assumption that this is the case with air. As 
Baur claims to have shown that the disruptive strength of air is 
proportional to the two-thirds power of the thickness, he further 
claims that Walter’s results are also a confirmation of the law that 
N=^cdK 

In his earlier article (1901), Baur applied his law to other 
cases, and -gave the following interesting comparisons between the 
observed results and the results as calculated by his method. 

The first comparison relates to cables insulated with impregnated 
jute. The insulations varied in thickness from 2 mm. to 24 mm. 
Employing in this case a value of 2200 volts for the electrical 
breaking strength, c, he obtained the results set forth in Table X. 

Table X.— Disruptive Strength op Imi^egnated Jute. 

Thickness of insulation, in mm. . . 3 6 12 24 

Observed disruptive strength, in volts . 4,800 7,200 12,000 19,000 

Calculated disruptive strength, in volts . 4,600 7,200 11,400 18,300 

The comparison shown in Table XL refers to ''calico impreg¬ 
nated with india-rubber of a thickness of 0*3 mm., of which different 
layers, to the number of ten, were tested for break-down between 
plane surfaces.” Here, again, c = 2200 volts, and the curve forms 
a continuation of the jute cable curve. 

Table XL— Disruptive Strength of Calico impregnated with 
India-rubber. 

Thickness of insulation, in mm. . . 0*6 0*9 1*8 3*0 

Observed disruptive strength, in volts . 1550 2000 3050 4400 

Calculated disruptive strength, in volts. 1550 2050 3250 4560 

For "Fuller board,” c = 19,000 volts. The comparison is given 
in Table XII. 


Table XII.— Disruptive Strength of "Fuller Board.’' 


Thickness of insulation, in mm. 
Observed disruptive strength, in 

0*2 

0*6 

1*0 

2*0 

2*6 

volts. 

Calculated disruptive strength, in 

4,000 

12,000 

19,000 

34,000 

42,000 

volts. 

6,400 

13,500 

19,000 

30,000 

38,000 


For "empire cloth,” c = 12,500 volts. 

Table XIII.— Disruptive Strength of ^‘Empire Cloth.” 

Thickness of insulation, in mm. . .0*2 0*6 1*0 2‘0 

Observed disruptive strength, in volts . 4,000 8,000 12,500 20,000 

Calculated disruptive strength, in volts . 4,300 8,900 12,500 22,500 
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Baur finally gives a comparison for india-rubber insulated cable, 
for which he finds <^ = 10,000 volts. 

Table XIY.— Disruptive Strength of India-rubber Insulated Cable. 
Tliichness of insulation, in 

mm. 1 2 4 6 8 10 

Observed disruptive 

strength, in volts . . 10,500 17,000 26,000 32,000 37,000 40,000 

Calculated disruptive 

strength, in volts . . 10,000 16,000 25,000 33,000 40,000 46,000 

O’Gorman,^ in criticising the above data, expressed the opinion 
that for thicknesses exceeding 10 mm., and, for some materials, for 
much smaller thicknesses, the disruptive strength is proportional 
to the thickness. 

Thus, for mica, the curve begins to straighten out before a 
thickness of 1 mm. is reached. He refers to the investigations of 
Trowbridge, who, in some elaborate experiments on the disruptive 
strength of very great thicknesses of air, found a straight-line 
law. O’Gorman states that generally, as soon as we are dealing 
with high voltages, and therefore with thicknesses sufficiently 
great to cause the disappearance of what might provisionally be 
called ''proximity resistance,” a law simpler than Dr Baur’s— 
namely, the straight-line law—appears to rule.” 

VIL— Mechanical Properties. —Insulating materials must 
be tested with respect to their mechanical properties. Some 
materials change their geometrical form under the influence of 
heat. Others become soft; others brittle. Many varnishes, 
notably shellac and copal varnishes, become reduced to powder 
under the influence of such continued vibration as occurs in 
dynamo-electric machinery.^ 

Dr Max von Eecklinghausen ^ enumerates, as follows, the " factors 

1 “ The Disruptive Strength of Insulating Materials,” Electrician^ Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1901, p. 845. 

2 “ Compounds made by the ordinary processes of varnish or paint manu¬ 
facture are quickly disintegrated and reduced to a useless powder by the heat 
and vibration of dynamo-electric apparatus. Attempts have been made to 
check this by the introduction of slow-drying oils (such as corn oil and rape- 
seed oil) into gum varnishes, but with most disastrous results, as those 
materials form peculiarly active compounds of a hostile acid nature.’’—From a 
publication by the Massachusetts Chemical Co. 

3 “ Insulating Materials a Field for the Chemist.” A paper read by Dr 
Max von Recklinghausen before the American Electro-Chemical Society, April 
16, 1903. 
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which may considerably influence the properties of insulating 
materials during work ’’:— 

I. Eise of temperature (going so far as melting or charring 
organic materials) due to— 

A, current passing in virtue of the insulation resist¬ 

ance, with not enough chance to radiate the heat 
generated. 

B, heat conducted into the insulating material from 

outside sources, such as the metallic conductor. 

C, dielectric hysteresis, due to very frequent appli¬ 

cation and withdrawal of high electrical stress, 
such as high voltage alternating current, with not 
enough chance to radiate the heat generated. 

11. Mechanical stress, resulting in change of shape or breaking. 

III. Chemical action of, for instance, water, oil, ozone, nitrous 

fumes (which may be generated by brush discharges near 
by), gases and fumes developed by factory processes in 
the neighbourhood of the electrical apparatus. 

One could well add to this list. 

IV. Motor and generator insulations should not deteriorate 

under the influence of rapid successive heating and 
cooling. 

VIII. The Energy Losses in Insulating Materials. —Vol. 
xix. of the Trans, of the Am. Imt. of Elec. Engrs. (1901) contains, 
at p. 1047, a most important paper by C. E. Skinner, entitled 
'' Energy Loss in Commercial Insulating Materials when subjected 
to High Potential Stress.'’ 

Whereas prior published investigations on this subject have 
related far too exclusively to the insulating materials employed in 
condensers,^ Skinner's paper treats of such losses in commercial 
apparatus, and these he terms “ energy losses," to avoid entering 
into any theoretical discussion as to the existence of ^‘dielectric 
hysteresis." 

Variation of Temperature due to Variation of Stress .—From his 
investigations on this point, Skinner arrived at the following eight 
conclusions:— 

1 See Steinmetz on “Dielectric Hysteresis,’’ in Elec. Engr. (H.Y.) for 
March 16, 1892. 
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“ (1) With moderate stress, the temperature of the material rises 
rapidly at first, then more slowly, then becomes constant. The 
actual rise in the temperature for a given voltage depends upon 
the facility afforded to the material for dissipating its heat, and 
upon the temperature of the surrounding medium.^ 

“(2) As the stress is increased, a point is finally reached where 
the heat is developed at a greater rate than it can be carried away, 
and the temperature then rises until the material chars, and 
break-down results. 

(3) When material is not thoroughly dried, the temperature 
rises much more rapidly than in well-dried stock. The increased 
temperature cannot be accounted for by the increased PR loss 
due to lower insulation resistance. The heat generated tends 
to dry out the material, and the temperature may fall as the 
drying proceeds. 

'‘(4) With a considerable area of material under test, the 
temperature of small portions frequently rises above that of the 
surrounding material to such an extent that, on examination, 
these portions are found to have become much discoloured, while 
the surrounding portions remain unchanged. This effect is 
especially noticeable with treated material not perfectly cured. 
The final break-down in such cases is invariably found to have 
occurred in one of the heated areas. 

(5) The final break-down in fibrous material usually results 
from the burning of the material, and not from mechanical rupture. 
When the e.m.f. applied is far above the dielectric strength of 

^ “ As insulation heats up, it becomes much less able to withstand potential 
strains, and, further, the rate of generation of heat within the insulation itself 
becomes much greater. As a net result, if insulation under strain once reaches 
a sufficiently high temperature, it is practically certain to get still hotter, and 
ultimately break down. In other words, for continuous running it is 
necessary that the heat generated by the potential upon the dielectric be 
dissipated as fast as generated. In actual apparatus, the critical rise of 
temperature may be reached in as short a time as one-tenth of a second, per¬ 
haps, or in other cases, only after a long time, perhaps an hour. The latter 
time would be required only in large bodies of insulating material, e.g. in 
large capacity or high-tension apparatus. 

‘‘Solids and liquids practically have their breaking-down strength deter¬ 
mined by this heat factor, rather than by their initial disruptive strength.”— 
P. H. Thomas, “ The Testing of Electrical Apparatus for Dielectric 
Strength,” Am. Inst, of Elec. Engrs., July 1, 1903. 
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the material, the hreak-down may be due to a mechanical rupture. 
If, however, the e.m.f. is sufficiently low, so that an appreciable 
time elapses before break-down occurs, the break-down is probably 
due to burning caused by the heat generated in the material. 
There may be some attendant chemical action, but this is thought 
to be a result, and not a cause, of the excessive heat. The lower 
the e.m.f. applied, the longer the time required to produce break¬ 
down under a given set of conditions.^ 

'' (6) It follows from (5) that if the temperature is kept low, 
either by providing good ventilation or by artificial cooling, the 
stress required to cause break-down, in a time test, will be much 
greater than if the material is not so cooled. 

'' (7) The actual temperature measured in most fibrous materials 
before break-down occurred was usually 175" C. or more. In 
no case did a break-down occur directly at the point where 
temperature measurements were being made, and the temperature 
at the breaking-down point was probably higher than measured, 
especially as the rise in temperature seemed to be very rapid at 
the point of break-down just before this occurred. 

(8) With a given stress, the initial and surrounding temperature 
has much to do with the rise. This is due to the fact that the 
loss in the material increases rapidly with the temperature. For 
example, if the material and the surrounding air are at 20° C. and 
the stress applied is 20,000 volts, the rise in temperature will not 
be nearly so great as if the initial and surrounding temperature 

1 ‘‘ The amount of heat generated within the body of a dielectric increases at 
least as fast as the square of the voltage. Further, this loss, with constant 
voltage, may be increased several times by an increase of 100'* C. in tempera¬ 
ture. This means that a strain of double potential continued for any length 
of time strains the solid insulating material far beyond any condition it will 
meet in service. Further, the ability to stand the strain will be determined 
rather by the facility for getting rid of the heat, which is usually of little 
consequence in commercial work, than by other features of the insulation more 
desirable for actual service; further, the hottest part of the insulation will 
be inside, so that the centre portion of the material may be badly charred, 
while -the outer portion, the only part visible to the eye, has been kept 
cool and appears uninjured. This means that very serious injury to 
high-tension apparatus may be entirely beyond the possibility of detection 
until further developed by actual service.” — P. H. Thomas, ‘‘The Testing 
of Electrical Apparatus for Dielectric Strength,” Am, Inst, of Elec. Engrs., 
July 1, 1903. 
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is at 80° C. Tests have shown that break-down frequently results, 
under the latter conditions, from a stress that would not injure 
the material under the former conditions.” 

Fig. 28 gives some of the characteristic curves obtained by 
Skinner for the rise of temperature in insulating material when 
subjected to high potential stress. Curves A, B, and C were taken 



Fig. 28 .— Skinner’s Curves of Temperature Rise in Materials subjected 
to Dielectric Strains. 

on a sample of untreated material which was quite porous and 
capable of absorbing moisture from the air. In this test, the 
material was well ventilated, so that any moisture could be quickly 
dissipated. The temperatures given are those actually measured, 
but probably do not represent the highest point reached in the 
material. Curve A shows the effect of moisture. The tempera¬ 
ture rose very rapidly, reaching a maximum, then fell, and at 
last became stationary. Curve B shows the eflFect on the 
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same material after a very thorough drying. Curve C shows 
the increased temperature due to a slight increase in the 
stress. 

Curve D, at the upper right-hand corner of the figure, shows 
the rise in temperature in treated material when poorly ventilated, 
and the test continued until break-down resulted. Break-down 
in this particular test occurred at a point about 4 inches from the 
thermo-junction, when the measured temperature reached 135° C. 

It is probable that the temperature measured was considerably 
lower than that reached at the point of break-down. The 
temperature of the surrounding air in this test was kept at 80° C. 
This curve shows the tendency of the temperature to become 
constant, but at a point slightly over 100° C. the loss becomes so 
great that the heat cannot be dissipated as fast as generated, 
hence the change in direction of the curve, and final break-down. 
In numerous tests, the material was found to be badly charred on 
the interior, without break-down having resulted. The curves 
shown are characteristic, and are of the same form as many others 
that have been taken.'’ 

Variaiion of Loss due io Variation of Temperature. —Skinner's 
I investigation of the variation of loss due to variation of tempera- 
I ture led to the following seven conclusions:— 

“ (1) The energy loss in fibrous material increases with tempera- 

I ture, the rate of increase in the loss being greater than the rate of 
increase in the temperature. 

(2) The rate of increase depends upon the kind of material, and 
on its condition with respect to dryness, etc. 

“ (3) The local heating found in a mass of poorly ventilated 
material is due to a greater initial loss in one portion causing 
increased heating, this in turn causing greater loss, etc., until the 
temperature finally reaches a point at which charring and break¬ 
down result. 

“ (4) The curves of fig. 29 show that the rate of increase of loss 
is greater at high than at low temperatures, therefore giving the 
i reason for the greater rise in temperature with a given stress when 
I the initial temperature is high than when it is low. 

‘"(5) That the loss increases very rapidly indeed when the 
' temperature approaches the charring temperature of the • material. 
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beyond its elastic limit. It is probable that this ‘ straining' is 
always due to charring.” 

The curves of fig. 29, on a particular sample, are representative 
of the general way in which the loss in the insulating material 
investigated by Skinner at the Westinghouse Electric Co.’s Works 
at Pittsburg, U.S.A., varies with the temperature and frequency. 
In this investigation, one great difficulty related to the inaccuracy 
of measurement of' energy losses at such low-power factors as OT 
and less. 

'' Variation of Loss dm to Variation of Voltage .—When tests on 
this point were made at constant temperature, the results con¬ 
firmed the following law, announced in 1892 by Steinmetz: 
—'The energy consumed by the dielectric medium under alter¬ 
nating electrostatic strain is directly proportional to the square 
of the intensity of the electrostatic strain.’ Thus the loss is due 
to conduction through the ohmic resistance of the dielectric. 

"With regard to the variation of the loss with the voltage, the. 
temperature varying due to the loss itself, it follows from the 
preceding conclusions : (Is^) that under the usual conditions of 
high potential stress, the loss will increase more rapidly than 
the square of the voltage, because the temperature increases at 
the same time ; {2nd) that the rate of this increase will depend 
on the facihty with which the material can get rid of its heat, 
and on the length of time the material is subjected to each 
successive stress in carrying out the test; {Zrd) that it will 
also depend on the initial temperature of the material and the 
temperature of the surrounding medium.” 

The paper closes with a description of some tests of the energy 
losses in the armature insulation made on the Manhattan Eailway 
Co.’s 5000 k.w., 11,000 terminal volt, star-connected, 25-cycle, 
3-phase Westinghouse alternators. The tests were made on two 
of these machines after installation. The results are plotted in 
the curves A and B of fig. 30, the two curves relating to the 
results on the two different machines. For curve A, the tempera¬ 
ture of the windings was about 21° C; for curve B, about 31° C. 
The amount of insulating material per armature was 320,000 
cubic centimetres; so that at 25,000 volts the maximum loss 
amounted to 0*021 watts per cubic centimetre. During the tests, 
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worked much with hi^di-tcnsioii motors and truimformm’8 will 
have GxpcrieiH’cd difliculty owin<4 1“ shortr<*ii*ruitin<4 of tnriiH 
and layers in a most cniriouH way. I have scttn the uindino 
stripped oh’ hi^di-tfuision motors, thcj insulation <»f which wan 
punctured with innumerahk*, pinhohwd The ncirnnil 
between turns is a pcu’fee.tly <lefinit(^ ({tiantity, and uec«)untH in im 
way fur the puncturin*;’. Ihit it is (dcair that if a pidmitial front- 
with a steep potemtial ^ra<li<mt t.rav(n’sc\s tlui windin^i, the polcmtiaJ 
dillercnee Imtvvecni md^dihonrin^’ windings or layers may he very 
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Fietl's Explanation of rotfiitial Froittn^" and ** Pofonfial Urailirnt 

excessive in comparison with tlmt afhfr tin* mamial nteiidy state 
has been reached. For example, if tlie dintanee a in tio. .'f2 repre--' 
sents the length fd two layers, it would !)e puMsibh* hr havr* 
momentarily thc^ full potential of tlm edremit am’oHs these, layers. 

On switching a lugh-teimion nador cm to a eiremit, hoth polei-i 
cannot l)(3 closed simuItaneouHly. On cdosiiig tls! first pede* ive 
have the state of things already chscmsHcd, and rc‘prc‘H«mfe.d in fine 
32. The potential front,cm reacdsiiig the*, dene! cmd f*f (he* einmit, in 
retlected hack; then^ occnirs, one may almost say, a ^HpliiHli* i»f 
potential, possibly analogous to the Hplash eaimitd hy a mm wave* cm 
reacdiing a Iroundary^wall, and Hiiiiilur to the reflecied waviei wi* 
have already disensw^d. 

* Thin hiw been frecpK'ntly obfti*,rve.d by fin; Aiitlic»r;5, 
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The same thing will occur on closing the second pole of the 
circuit, only in this case the height of the potential front will he 
twice what it was in the preceding case. 

It is, of course, difficult to say whether the strain on the 
insulation is greater in this case than in the preceding; in 
general, we may say that if the front extends over a distance of 
more than two layers of the winding, the strain will be determined 
by the potential gradient. 

'‘These potential fronts may be created at any point of the 
circuit by suddenly altering the potential at that point, e.g. by 
short-circuiting, grounding, and the like. 

This is a subject that will amply repay anyone who will under¬ 
take a careful research.'' 

On account of phenomena of this sort, it is important, in testing 
large machines, to disconnect the circuit into as many inde])ondent 
groups of coils as practicable, and to test each separately. 

Note.— While this treatise was going through the press, contributions from 
Weicker, Baur and Groh, dealing with the points raised by Walter in the 
article referred to on p. 51, have ajDpeared in the Eleh. Zeit for Nov. 3 and 10, 
1904 (Heft 44, p. 947, “ Das Durchschlagsgesetz fiir atmosjDhiirische Luft,” W. 
Weicker, and ‘‘Das Gesetz der elektrischen Durchscliliige,” C. Baur; Heft 45, 
p. 951, “tJber das elektrische Durchschlagsgesetz fiir atmosphiiriscke Luft,” 
Hugo Groh). 

Also, still later :—“ Die Schlagweiten in gasformigen, fliissigen und festen 
Kcirper,” W. Volge, Eleh. Zeit.^ Dec. 8, 1904, Heft 45, p, 1033. 







(’llAPTKh^ III 

'fHK rNSfjr.A'{1f).\ OS ''MAdSKT WIKKH ” KMPf^OVKU IN 
AIIMATIIIIK ASD FIKLD WISUISOH 

A VKHY Iar^(‘, of all tito Cdpiir.r iaupluyocl in (‘Irti.rioal 

apparatuH in in Uin form of no-oullod “ ina.i,niof wiroA Idim In 
generally of cnnuilar (‘.ross xf^c*tinn, and in nnwt ouh(‘h in liglitly 
inmilatod with eotion (and mnindJiaoH nilk), «applio,d in the* form fd 
a R])un yarnd 

Dr Ikni'ine desorihoH Kuoh c*(*vnringH an ‘'nimply int.o.iidml f4i 
Heparaie wiren by a .spiaat, Icjakaga.i bfdng provoiited bof.li by tiin 
propertias of th(Ma)Vering ami by tlio iiiHiiIating pn^portinn (»f ibo 
air n'iained within the Hpaee.” It in oftem found doHirable in 
armature and fiedd eoiln to remove tlic^ air from thin apaeo ami 
replace it with Horne insulating varnish or othfu* inati»rml, the 
loose fibroiiB material nnsrely serving to maintain u Huitalde nafe 
distance between mdghlHjinung eonduc'icu'H, ami to lau’ve an a 
skeleton for the varninh or other impn*gnating nmteriab 

I ho yarn ineJoHody and uniforndy applie«l to the wire in aueh 
a manner tlrat the condufd,or will maintaj’n its p«isiti«m relative to 
all other conduetor.H wiilioiit rf‘gard to mecdiaiiieal hiraifis applied 
to it:' Dr Pmaine d(dim*H tla* charaeterwt ies essential to a saf in- 
factory magmtt wire to h(,j: rovnrmg shall of itself, wdnm 

dry, h(‘. ot high imsulating power; it shall he app!ie«l to the wirt! in 
such a uniform manner as allow thci winj to be plaeed in a 

' According to^Porriim {iuiuhivU^Ju, FJ,,fu,nl r.|, 

bspua yarn diHiiiigiuHliorl from thread hy iF ruiii|,ar4fiwdv im.i 

and by the fibres being all fwi-nted in tin. Mam,* diriT-li.on ihivad bmne 
caHupoHod ofanimilMu-of yanwso twi.md ihal it will mainfaiii it.n cUindiirai 
Hiiapc even when a courtiderablit prrM.miu; i. applied '' 

GJ 
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definite space; the covering shall be sufficiently flexible to with¬ 
stand a considerable amount of bending and abrasion/' ^ 

The use of silk-covered wire is sometimes preferable, notwith¬ 
standing its higher cost, owing to the greater economy in space. Dr 
Perrine states that whereas the thickness of a single layer of silk^ 
need not exceed 1 mil. (0*025 mm.), the smallest cotton yarn cannot 
be lain in a layer less than 2’25 mils. (0*057 mm.) in depth.^ 

“ In the case of silk, a greater thickness is obtained by employ¬ 
ing more than a single winding, laid on in such a direction that 
the yarn from the first covering crosses the yarn from the second 
covering in an opposite spiral. 

‘‘ With the cotton yarn we may increase the thickness of the 
insulation, as with silk, by increasing the number of layers; but 
it has also been found practicable to use yarns of a greater 
diameter, so that a single covering may be laid, up to a thickness 
as great as 5 mils. Double winds are consequently used in 
cotton-insulated wire for the purpose of obtaining insulation 
which will be perfectly continuous, and for strength rather than 
for obtaining a great amount of thickness, which, as already 
explained, could be produced by increasing the size of the yarn, 
though in general it is found to be inadvisable to use a yarn 
giving a greater thickness than 5 mils., on account of the fact 
that the thicker yarns are soft in character, and do not result in 
a covering which will withstand mechanical strains. The manu¬ 
facture of this class of insulated wire requires the greatest care 
and the most perfect machinery, for the reason that the finished 
product must be as nearly as possible uniform in size, completely 
covered, and the surface so hard that the wii^e when placed will 
not change its position. In order to obtain these qualities, the 

^ “ While other fibrous yarns might be iTsed to obtain these qualities, it is 
found that finely spun silk and cotton are the only materials available.'’— 
Perrine, Conductors for Electrical Distribution, p. 83. 

2 For such purposes ‘‘the silk used is spun in such a manner that, while free 
from ends, the twist of the thread shall be so loose as to allow the covering 
machines to spread it in an even and thin layer over the surface of the wire; 
the machine winding it upon the wire in a spiral of an exceedingly short 
pitch, amounting in general to not more than Y^(jtli of an inch (0'25 nim.) per 
turn.”—Perrine, Conductors for Electrical Distribution, p. 83. 

^ One layer of silk next the wire and an outer covering of cotton is some¬ 
times a useful compromise. 
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wire must be drawn through the machine at a definite rate in 
relation to the speed of the spools containing the yarn. Where 
more than one covering is applied at the same time, the drawing- 
out mechanism and the different sets of winding spools must all 
be so connected that there will not be any possibility of mechanical 
slip between the various parts. The yarn itself must be laid on 
under a considerable amount of tension, which cannot be applied 
to a single strand of yarn, but only to many strands laid together, 
the tension being obtained partially by a spring retarding the 
spool from which the yarn is unwinding, and partially by the fact 
that the spools themselves revolve at a very high rate of speed 
as they wind the yarn on to the wire. All of these operations are 
performed so accurately in modern wire-winding machines that it 
is possible for manufacturers to guarantee absolute continuity of 
insulation, and that the diameter of the insulated wire shall not 
vary more than 1 mil. from the standard size. 

“ In use, magnet wire, when perfectly made, forms a satisfactory 
insulation for most purposes without the application of any 
additional insulating material; but where it is subject to consider¬ 
able difference of potential between the different wires, and where 
it has to stand severe mechanical strains, it is more generally the 
custom to saturate the insulation either with shellac, supplied in solu¬ 
tion, or with asphaltum varnish, or to immerse the coil in an insula¬ 
ting oil. These additional precautions are mainly for the purpose 
of preventing any absorption of moisture by the wire after it has 
been thoroughly dried, than for increasing the insulating power of 
the dried cotton, the value of the material used depending largely 
upon its power of excluding moisture under all conditions.’’ ^ 

In Farrington’s Franklin Institute paper,^ the author, in 
discussing the subject of the impregnation of the cotton coverings 
of copper wire with insulating compounds, defined the three chief 
defects of cotton as insulation to be as follows:— 

'' The first defect of cotton is the fact that it cannot be spun to 
a commercial profit unless it carries from 5 per cent, to 15 per 

^ Acknowledgment is due to Dr Perrine for kindly granting us permission 
to make the above copious extracts from his work entitled Conductors for 
Electrical Distribution. 

2 “Defective Machine Insulation,’^ March 12, 1903. 
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cent, of water, hii\ at tlie same time our attention should not lose 
the fact that this water does not interfere with the average 
insulation value of eoltoii covering, as indicated by mere laboratory 
tests. The trouble whhdi the water makes is aceomplislied when 
it Vciptirises under tlie beat of the iiiacliiiie, or when it travels 
from the core out through tlie coil under the influence of rotary 



motion, leaving imiumerahle passages and openings where the 
electric current may follow. 

“Another material defect of cotton is the ease with which it 
becomes carbonised; hut it is only fair to say that the carbonisation 
of cotton covering is largely offset by the resistance gained from the 
expulsion of moisture as an armature becomes dried and seasoned. ^ 

^ There are now on tlie market a iiiiiuher of jjo-called lieat-dissipating vamislies, 
»iiie of will ell also preserv’e and toughen cotton coverings. See Chapter IX. 
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The third defect of cotton is the acid which it carries, and 
which assists its impregnation with copper oxide.” 

The Weight of Insulation on the Magnet Wire. —While 
this varies to a considerable extent, chiefly in accordance with the 
stipulated thickness and number of coverings, the curve in tig. 33 
gives approximate average data for the percentage increase in weight 
due to a double covering of cotton. This increase is important 
to keep in mind when ordering quantities for inaiuifactxiriiig 
into spools, since the weight stated by the designer to he 
required for a given design is generally derived from standard 
wire tables, and refers to the weight of the copper alone. The 
curve should also afford a sufficiently good basis for estimating 
the weights of single cotton-covered and of silk-covered wires, 
since, for a given gauge, the percentage increase in weiglit would 
be closely proportional to the thickness of the insulation. 

As to the attainable degree of thinness of the silk and cotton 
covexings, Dr Perrine’s estimate has been given above. 

A prominent concern, manufacturing magnet wires,” has issued 
a set of wire tables, from which Table XV. has been compiled. 


Table XV.—Showing Thickxess of Cotton Coverings on Standard 
Armature and Magnet Wires. 

Double Lct2)pin(j (Jine). 


British Meas u re. 

All sizes to No. 20 S.W.G. 

N'os. 19 and 18 ... . 

Vos. 17 to 13. 

Vo. 12 and larger. 

Metric System, 

All sizes to 0*9 inm. dia. 

From 1*0 mni. dia. to I'i nini. dia. 

From 1*4 mm. dia. to 2'3 mm. dia. 

For 2*6 mm. dia. and larger . 

Double La'ppiug {ordinanj), 
British Measure. 

All sizes to No. 18 .... 

Vos. 17 to 13 

Vos. 12 and larger .... 

Metric Systeyn. 

All sizes to 1*2 nun. dia. . ^ . 

From 1*4 mm. dia. to 2*3 mm. dia. 

For 2*6 mm. dia. and larger dia. . 


add 6 mils. 

>5 ^ 55 

55 1 ^ 55 


add 0*15 mm. 
5, 0-20 „ 

55 9*25 5, 

55 n30 


add 10 mils. 
55 12 „ 

„ 14 55 


add 0*25 mm. 
5, 0*30 „ 

55 0*35 „ 
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A fine close braiding is generally 5 to 8 mils. (0'13 mm. to 0*20 
mm.) thicker than the ordinary double lapping. 

Manufacturers Note .—Thickness of covering may be varied to a 
large extent, to suit the user’s requirements. 



Oi o-z. 03 0(> 0*7 O-e 0'9 l‘D /'/ /-^ /'3 /'i^L /‘S hL hj 

lymmeter of bare wire in milltmeters 


Fig. 34. —Cost })er Kilogram of Single-Covered Magnet Wires. Curve A, covering 
is cotton ; Curve B, covering is silk. 

- Most manufacturers of electrical apparatus specify and obtain 
far thinner cotton coverings. A standard to be recommended as 
imposing no unreasonable difficulties on the wire-manufacturer, is 
that employed in Table XVA. 
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,auge 

Bare. i 

s.c.c. 

D.C.C. 

T.c.r. 


.Milli- 

metres. 

Inches. 1 

iini. 

Ins. 

Mm. 

Ins. 

Mm. 

Ins. 

24 

•5100 

•0-201 1 

-610 

•0-24 

•710 

, ’O'lS 

•bl-2 

•0.32 

25 

■5080 

•0*200 

*610 

•024 

•710 

•|>2S 

•S12 

•I.i3‘2 

2.5 

■5080 

•0*200 

•OLO 

•0-24 

•710 
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•S12 
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-4S2 
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31 
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-OlOO 

•356 

•014 

•457 

i '018 


33 

•2540 

-OlOO 

•356 

•014 

•457 

1 -018 


34 

•2340 

-00920, 

•330 

•013 


1 


32 

•2280 

-009GU, 

•318 

•0125 


' 


. 31 

•2270 

-00893 1 

•318 

•0125 



.. 

35 

•2138 

-00840 

•305 

•012 


i . . 


. 33 

•2030 

■oosoo 

•292 

1 -0115; 




32 

•2020 

1 -007951 

•292 

•0115 j 
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•280 

•0110 , 



1 

' 33 
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•00708 ' 

•266 

•0105 


f " ; 

1 

34 

•1780 

•00700 

•254 

■0100 




37 

•1730 

•00680 1 

-254 

•DIOO; 


i .. 1 .. 


34 
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•00631 , 

•249 

•0098 I 
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•241 
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1 _ j 
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•280 

! -oil 

.. 


40 
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•203 

•ooso' 


1 . • 

1 

37 
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•00445 

•190 
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.. 1 .. 

41 

, *11*20 
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•190 

•0075 , 


1 


36 

I *1016 
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.. 
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•00400 

•177 
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38 
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1 ■’ 


.. 1 *1 

•00393 .. 1 

! ■■ 



43 

*0915 

•00360 






39 

•0895 

•00353 






44 

*0813 

•003*20 






40 

•0800 

•00315 1 






45 

•0711 

•00280 1 






46 

•0610 

•00240 ! 






47 

•0509 

•00200 i 






48 

•0400 

•OOl GO 






49 

•0305 

•001-20 



1 



50 

-0254 

•OOlOO 



1 




[ To faee p. 74. 
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Table XVL—Cost of Mao-net Wires with Single and Double Silk 
AND Cotton Coverings. 


S.W.G. 

Bare Diam. 
in nini. 

Cost in Shillings per Kilogram (expressed decimally). 

Silk-covered. 

Cotton-covered. 

One Lap of 
Silk. 

Two Laps of 
Silk in reverse 
direction. 

One Lap of 
Cotton. 

Two Laps of 
Cotton in re¬ 
verse direction. 

8 

406 

2-88 

4-24 

1*52 

1-64 

10 

3-25 

2-88 

4-24 

1-52 

1-64 

12 

2-64 

3-04 

4-56 

1-52 

1-64 

14 

2-03 

304 

4-56 

T52 

1-64 

16 

1-63 

316 

4-96 

1*64 

1-80 

18 

1-22 

3-32 

5-76 

1-64 

1-92 

19 

1-016 

3-56 

6-20 

1-92 

3-20 

20 

0-914 

3-72 

6-00 

2-20 

2-48 

21 

0-813 

3-84 

6-88 

2-32 

2-60 

22 

0-711 

4-12 

7-00 

2-48 

2-76 

23 

0-610 

4-12 

7-00 

2-48 

2-76 

24 

0-560 

4-40 

7-84 

3-88 

3-32 

25 

0-508 

4-40 

7-84 

2-88 

3-32 

26 

0-457 

4-56 

8-24 

3-32 

3-84 

27 

0-417 

4-96 

9-08 

3-56 

4-] 2 

28 

0-376 

5-76 

9-92 

3-84 

4-40 

30 

0-315 

7-00 

11-16 

4-40 

4-96 

32 

0-274 

7-84 

13-20 

4-96 

6-04 

34 

0-234 

9-08 

14-84 

5-52 

7-40 

35 

0-213 

10-72 

16-08 

6-20 

8-68 

36 

0-195 

11-56 

17-34 

7-44 

9-92 

38 

0-152 

16-48 

23-08 

9-64 

13-20 

39 

0-132 

21-44 

31-40 



40 

0-122 

23-08 

37-99 



42 

0-1016 

28-04 

46-20 



44 

0-0813 

42-88 

66-00 



46 

0-0610 

59-40 

82-40 



47 

0-0508 

74-40 

123-80 




insulation. So far as relates to the insulating properties of silk 
and cotton, there is probably'little or nothing to choose, for a 
given thickness, but the use of two layers gives additional security, 
through the decreased danger from mechanical imperfection in 
any layer; and cases arise where it is distinctly preferable to 
use double silk-covered wire in place of single cotton-covered 
wire, in spite of the far higher cost per kilogram. (Compare 
curve B of fig. 35 with curve A of fig. 34.) 

Replacing double cotton-covered with double silk-covered 
wire, leads, especially in the case of armature windings, to great 
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Table XVII.— Bough Average Values for the Insulation Thick¬ 
nesses OF Silk- and Cotton-Covered Magnet Wires. 



Tliiclmess of Insulation. 


Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Single Silk Covering . 

1-0 to 2*0 

•025 to 0-50 

Single Cotton Covering 

3-0 „ 3-5 

■076 „ -089 

Double Silk Covering . 

2-0 „ 3-0 

•050 „ -076 

Double Cotton Covering 

o 

p 

T5 „ -18 


economies in space where wires of small diameter come into 
question, and is often the correct thing to do. This is made 
much more apparent in the chapter relating to the “ space factor.’' 
The increased cost is seen by comparing curves B and A of fig. 
35. Por wires with a bare diameter of 0*3 mm. the cost per 
kilogram is approximately doubled, but it must be remembered 
that of each kilogram bought at this price a greater percentage 
is copper in the case of the silk-covered wire; thus, whereas in 
the case of the double cotton-covered conductor the insulation 
would constitute, as seen from fig. 33, some 15 per cent, of the 
total weight, the insulation would not constitute over 7 per cent, 
of the total weight in the case of double silk-covered wire. 

In the case of still finer wires, where, as seen from fig. 34, the 
difference in cost is much less marked, this difference in the per¬ 
centage of insulation is far greater, so that the use of silk-covered 
wire becomes rapidly more justified the finer the bare wire. 

One difficulty encountered in the employment of silk-covered 
wires is that the insulating varnishes customarily used, assimilate 
well with cotton, having been more or less unconsciously developed 
with this end in view. It has been maintained that the use of silk 
raises a new condition radically affecting the choice of insulating 
varnishes, and requiring independent development to suit the new 
conditions. 
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STEINMETZ' INVESTIGATIONS ON THE DISRUPTIVE STRENGTH OF 
INSULATING MATERIALS 

The first fairly comprehensive investigation on modern insulating 
materials, which reveals a clear appreciation of the nature of the 
data required in the design of the insulation for dynamo-electric 



Fig. 36. 


machinery, is that which was carried out by Steinmetz at the 
Eickemeyer Laboratory, at Yonkers, New York. The results are set 

forth in a paper entitled ‘'Notes on the Disruptive Strength of 
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Dielectrics/' contributed by Steinmetz in 1893 to the Transactions 
of the Amer. Inst, of Elec. Engrs. (see page 64 of vol. x. of the 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Elec. Engrs.). The results of Steinmetz’ original 
tests on the disruptive strength of air, and of the tests of other 
investigators as compiled by him, are shown in the curves of fig. 
36. The great differences in the results obtained by various 
experimenters are commented upon by Steinmetz as follows :— 

“ Conceding even a large margin of uncertainty for the older 
tests made with electrostatic machines, and leaving out of con¬ 



sideration tliose tests where not sufficient explanation was given to 
permit critical discussion of the method, the discrepancies are still 
too large to permit of explanation by errors of observation. The 
different curves differ considerably in shape; the best and most 
reliable values, however, fairly well point to a formula— 


(5 = aY-f&V2. 


“ The tests made by Warren de la Eue, in which a chloride of 
silver battery was employed, and which are therefore the only con¬ 
tinuous potential tests free from the objection due to the electro¬ 
static machine, agree completely with this formula, over the whole 
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range np to 11,330 volts. Bourne’s tests by means of alternating 
potentials, reaching up to 110,000 volts, agree fairly well also over 



H\tckr\es% ir\ nt'tllitne>te.rs 

Fig. 38.—Steiiimetz’ Yonkers Results on Various Insulating Substances. 


the whole range. Other tests, again, show agreement with a 
quadratic formula only within a limited range. 



Fig. 39. —Steininetz’ Investigations at Y'onkers. 


‘'Most noticeable, however, is the wide disagreement between 











Dh^RUPTlVE HTHENtrrfl OF LXSOLATIXfr MATKIUM.S SI 


the valiK'H of (Ufler(3ii( ohni^rverH, which scejiiH In clmw that Htill 
other fac-inrH he.si<i{‘H the hilTenaiff* nf pui(*iitial have a deetnive 
inilueneo (»n tla^ sparkiii*^ di.staiice.” 

Sieininetz'tests (Jii niicia ^a.vc‘ him tlm cnirve pint ted in tip^. .‘>7. 
TIh 3 e.urves Fnr uir (h,i^. Ai]) ainl niicai (tig. n7) are repnalucffd hv the* 
liroken Iiiic‘K in tig. nS, in whitdi e.urvt^s are also givfoi lor melted 
paraflin, dry wood fibre, and ]airatlimMl papt^r. ft will he seen 
tliat {lir and miem (‘(mstitut.e limits hetwiam which most, tdher 
insulating suhHtaiH‘es lie. etirves for air and dry wjkhI 

fihrcj are again n^produec^d in tig. dlh in wldefi a (SU've for 
vulcanised fihrci is also givcm 

For vnIeah(‘ston and fur ashc^st.os jripi^r, Steininetz ohtained tlie 
resiiltH set forth in Tables XVill. and XIX. 

Tahle XVIIF.-^-Steinmetz/ Vais'es roa rnn DisiitUTiVE STur.N'OTir 

OF \hu.eAnEHTONa 


i 


Maximum differciuHi of | 
poU'iitial in j 

Thlfku<m« iiiurcol 
in mm. 

; 0l«rurt4V‘t* fttri'tinf.U In 

1 vnli:4 pin* mm. 

4,000 

1*0 

1 

’ 4,000 

(>,700 

2*0 

3,350 

10,300 ; 

3*0 

3,430 

ngooo ' 

3*r»r) 

:t550 

3,700 ; 

lT)fl 

2,370 

i 

K XIX.—StFJNM ETZ’ 

Values EfUi the. 
Asbestoh Fafeii. 

UlHIlUrTIVF. SritENOTH 

Maxiimmi (liffaranct* of ; 
potfutinl III voltB. 1 

ill mill. 

volUt iKT inm, 1 

2700 1 

O'GO 

450fl j 

rmo ! 

1*20 

IlfiO 


The nett resultH for the disruptive stnuigth ol»tained in this 
investigatioii for a tfii(d<nesH of Cj'05 mm. arc 3 given in Table XX. 

In (jonneeiion with tliis invcistigation, Steinmetz statoH that 
“ the applieaiion of the potential always lasted Init a short time— 
not oven* lo Hceonds. Htill, all the matcjrials he<'ann3 niorc^ or hjss 
heated before breaking dcjwn.'’ 

Dr Stoiimietz shows that the disruptive strength per mnu 

Q 
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Table XX. —Disruptive Streisgths fob various Materials for a 
Thickness of 0’05 Millimetre, as obtained by Steinmetz at 
Yonkers in 1892, • 


Material. 

Disruptive Strength in 
volt.sper mm. 

Remarks. 

Air. 

1,670 


Mica. 

320,000 


Vulcanised fibre, red . 

5,200 

Slightly damp. 

Dry wood fibre .... 

13,000 


Paraffined paper .... 

33,900 


Melted paraffin .... 

8,100 

65° Cent. 

Boiled linseed oil . . . 

8,000 

21° Cent. 

Turpentine oil . 

6,400 


Copal varnisli .... 

3,000 


Crude lubricating oil (mineral oil) 

1,600 

Very impure. 

Ynlcabeston .... 

3,600 


Asbestos paper .... 

4,300 



varies with the thickness in some materials, and remains fairly 
constant in others. An infinitely small thickness of some 
materials may thus have a high disruptive strength per mm. 

This is shown in Table XXL for air, mica, and red vulcanised 
fibre. 

Table XXI. —Steinmetz’ Yalues for the SrECiPic Disbuptite Strength 
FOR yarious Small Thicknesses op Air, Mica, and Eed Vulcanised 
Fibre. 



Air. 

Mica. 

Bed Vulcanised 
Fibre. 

Disruptive strength in volts per 
mm. for a thickness of 0 
mm. 

13,900 

417,000 

13,000 

Do. for 0*05 mm. 

1,070 

i 320,000 

j 

5,200 

Do. for 0-25 mm. 

1,190 

i 1 

! 156,000 : 

1 

1,530 




Melted paraffin, paraffined paper, and dry wood fibre are 
characterised hy an independence of the disruptive strength per 
mm. from the thickness. 





iniAVTFAl V 

MKJA AND MICA COMrOlJNDS 

Mdja in an anliyclrouB Bilicato of aluininiiuu and poiasRiiim 
Hcxliuiii. Tho inoHti trauBpareiit ([ualilicH an^ coin])08e(l of 
alinainiuiii and potuHHiiun BilicatoH, and in ilio Iohb transparent 
qualitio.H, ina^iujHia and iron, as wodl as earthy matter, are uIho 
fotincl. 

The unaljHiH «>f a c.ertain spcciiucu of nihni m stahid to have 
l^iven l\m following roHult:— 

Taiilk XXIa.—AnaT;Yhih of Mtoa. 


Aluiuiniiiiii. 

35 

])(ir coiU.. 

Siii**on. 

4(\ 

>5 

PufjMriiinii ...... 

8 

J5 

(^xidi* ...... 

() 

1? 

MangainiH# nxid<*. uiul inagncsinm ox if hi 

2 

SI 

Fhnrir. aoif! ..... 

1 


Walls*. 

J 

11 

Oflipr niatliTH. 

I 

100 

11 

11 


Jlicta c'ljHialliHijB in a laminated inaBs, easily split along the 
axis. 

High pen^eiitagOB of niagnosia loud a darker colour to the mica. 
High pm-contagCH of inju (colour it grey and hlacdc. 

11 may he Huhdivitled down to a thickness of 0*00(5 mm. The 
chief clepoHitH arc in India, (Janada, and the Hiiitetl Htates. The 
dintrihiiiion of tlm worhrs prodiud amongst ihe^se three (jouniric's 
in, roughly, 50, 25, and 25 p(5r (unit. Fifty pin* (unit, of the world’s 
total prodtiei is, howevtu’, (ionsuincul in the Unihul States. Tins 
high cost of miem is not in any sense due to rarity, hut to the 
great diiliculfcy in allocating paying deposits, and in the treinondouB 

waste iuvuived in working the depuBits. Thus, in the case of 
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ITorth Carolina mica, it has been estimated that not more than 
from 1 to 3 per cent, of the mica taken from the.mine finally 
reaches the market. This is, moreover, less than 0*02 of 1 per 
cent, of the weight of rock excavated; in other words, for every ton 
of rock excavated, some 7 ozs. (200 grammes) of mica reach the 
market. 

Large electrical manufacturers obtain their supplies of mica at 
prices ranging from one shilling to three shillings per kilogram. 

India furnishes much of the best mica for electrical purposes, 
and it is cheap, due to the employment of native labour in the 
various processes. White mica is the best for electrical purposes. 
G-reen shades of mica are amongst the softest qualities obtainable. 
White amber, most of which comes from Canada, is the most 
flexible. 

The best clear ruby mica will at certain places in a sheet some¬ 
times have a disruptive strength of 12,000 E.M.S. volts per tenth 
of a millimetre, but the average values will be far lower. Curves 
of the disruptive strength of mica have already been given in figs. 
1 and 37. Others will be given in the course of ttiis chapter. 

The high insulating qualities of mica and its ability to withstand 
high temperatures have made it a material of great importance to 
the manufacturer of electrical apparatus. On the other hand, its 
lack of flexibility and of uniformity, and its tendency to permit 
surface leakage,^ have constituted very considerable disadvantages. 
To overcome these disadvantages several kinds of reconstructed 
mica, termed respectively micanite, megohmit, megotalc, etc., have 
been placed on the market by different manufacturers. 

Micanite .—In the manufacture of micanite, the mica is first 
split up into laminae, and these thin sheets are reassembled and 
stuck together by an insulating cement, and with the application 
of high pressures and temperatures. Micanite, when heated, may 
be bent into suitable forms, natural mica cannot be bent except 

^ “ A very important test which should not be overlooked is the galvano¬ 
meter test for leakage, as some materials may be good against piercing and yet 
be bad from a leakage point of view. Take mica-paper for instance. This, 
if the mica is well laid— that is, with all joints well lapped —will show well 
under a disruptive test, but for leakage would depend entirely on the mucilage 
or varnish with which the mica flakes are built up.”~^‘On Insulation,” the 
EUc. Eng. for September 16,1904, p. 413. 
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0*25 mm., will retain its flexibility for years, and whenever warmed 
its flexibility is still further increased. It is similar to flexible 
micanite cloth, but without the addition of the muslin and paper 
employed in the latter. It is noii-absorptive, and is used for 
insulating armature slots and coils, armature and field magnet 
cores, and whenever a sheet mica insulation is preferable to tape 
or fabric. 

Style B is a cheaper quality, made from selected pure India 
sheet mica, split exceedingly thin. 

Micanite cloth and paper are made, the former with fine muslin 
on one side and paper on the other, and the latter with paper on 
both sides. Each is made in three thicknesses, with one, two, and 
three layers of mica respectively. 

Table XXIII.—Varieties of Micanite Cloth and Micanite Paper. 


1 

No. of Layers of Mica. 

Tliickiiess in millimetres. j 

Micanite Cloth. 

Micanite Paper. j 

1 

0-20 

0‘13 

2 

0-28 

0-20 

3 

0-36 

0 28 


There are also qualities designated as extra-flexible micanite 
cloth and paper. 

Troughs, rings, tubes, field magnet and transformer spools, 
commutator segments, and moulded end and band rings, are also 
manufactured from micanite. A number of instances are shown 
in figs. 40 to 42. 

Megohmit .—Megohmit has been developed for the same purposes 
for which micanite is employed. The manufacturers of megohmit 
make the statement that, owing to the large percentage of adhesive 
matter exuding from other composite micas when hot, they have 
been found unsuitable for use in commutators. Other methods of 
insulation by paper or by mica paper are stated to have been found 
useless. To supply these wants they have produced megohmit, a 
material of soft quality, in which the adhesive matter has been 
extracted in various ways, showing by chemical analysis that 
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the adhesive matter in no part of the whole of the finished plate 
exceeds 1*25 per cent. 

Although small plates of megohmit are dearer than similar sizes 
in mica, the saving arises when large sizes are required, where pure 
mica would he too expensive. Plain and fianged commutator rings 
and collars are made from megohmit. The same manufacturers 
make both hard and flexible megohmit plates, and also so-called 
mica paper and mica linen. 

The plates consist of thin mica sheets, stuck together with 
shellac in the case of the hard plates, and with a mixture of 



Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 

Moulded Forms of Micanite. 


various vegetable adhesive materials in the case of the flexible 
plates. 

The mica paper consists of flexible plates having a covering 
of Japanese paper. The mica linen consists of flexible plates 
with a covering of linen. The hard plates have the advantage, 
as against the flexible material, of being entirely waterproof 
and of withstanding greater mechanical pressure, as well as 
of possessing greater insulation resistance. The hard plates 
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become soft at about 80° Cent., but on cooling, regain their 
original mechanical strength without the insulation having been 
affected. Channels, troughs, and tubes may be manufactured from 
megohmit plates. 

The specific gravities of these various megohmit products are as 
follows:— 

Table XXIV.—Specific Gravities op various Megohmit Products. 


Material. 

Specific gravity. 


Hard megohmit (B cpiality) . 

2-5 


Flexible „ „ . . 

2'0 


Mica paper ..... 

1*5 to 1*9 


Mica linen. 

1*2 to 1*8 



The manufacturers of megohmit have a system of mica slot 
insulation, according to which the slot tubes have long lapped and 
tapered joints, so that the walls of the tubes are maintained of 
equal thickness, whilst the winding may be laid in with the same 
ease as in open channels. 

In figs. 43 and 44 such a tube, first opened and then closed, is 
shown. Figs. 45 and 46 show different forms for the lap joints. 
Still further security is afforded by the arrangement illustrated 
in fig. 47, in which one tube is placed inside another, the lapped 
joints being at opposite sides. 

Some groups of megohmit commutator rings, and some channels, 
troughs, and tubes, are shown in figs. 48 and 49. 

Some interesting curves of the properties of megohmit, supplied 
to the authors by the kindness of the manufacturers, are re- 
. produced in fig. 50. 

Of these curves the puncturing curves show the voltage at 
which the different thicknesses of the materials are broken down 
immediately upon the application of the voltage, when in the 
cold condition. The heating curves show the voltage which a 
material of given thickness will sustain continuously without 
experiencing . a temperature rise of more than 3" Cent, above 
the surrounding air. 

For the tubes for continuous-current and alternating-current 
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machines, a second set of temperature curves has been taken, which, 
referred to the basis of the 3° Cent, rise occasioned by the electric 
stress, shows the maximum possible temperature rise which an 
electrical stress corresponding to a given voltage can occasion in 
tubes of given thicknesses. 

The manufacturers state that these curves are deduced from the 
results of many thousands of tests, amongst which were many 



Fici. 45. Fio. 46. Fig. 47. 

Megohniit Slot Insulations. 


duration tests. These tests were all carried out at their own 
■laboratory. The manufacturers further state that the results 
given by the curves are exceeded by about 20 per cent, by their 
improved method of manufacture to-day. 

M&gotalc .—Still another reconstructed mica product is termed 
megotalc. Its manufacturers state that it is made of mica sheets 
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of the Lest quality and with the least possible amount of shellac. 
Their products are classified as— 

Megotale plates, Megotalc paper, 

Megotalc cloths, Megotalc cloth paper, 

and these are all supplied for any of the customary range of 
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N 
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Fia. 48.—Moulded Megohmit. 


required thicknesses. Two groups of megotalc products are 
shown in figs. 51 and 52. 

Dr Walter’s Investigations on Mica.— Dr Walter made 
tests on five varieties of normal mica, and found relatively 
'^le difference in their disruptive strength so long as he avoided 
ng the weak portions, which were readily discovered in ad- 
e of the final tests by his method of testing, by passing the 
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length corresponding to the disruptive strength of the plate, it 
only broke down from the perforation in the picein drop to the 
air bubble, the remainder of the plate remaining 
unporforatod until a considerably greater voltage 
had been applied. Even then it broke down, not 
in the continuation of the first })unctiiro, Init from 
one side of the air bubble. 

These occurr'cnees he explained by regarding the 
air biildde as a protection for the remaining half of 
the plate, in that it allowed the electricity to again 
spread out over the whole surface of th(i hii))ble, and 
thus relieved it from the c.oiKUintrating aedion of tlic 
original perforation in the picein drop. This theory 
he (ionfirmed liy testing two plates of glass on top of 
one another. With the spark length which would 
J have broken down a single plate of glass of tlie 

o ^ 

^ double thickness tlie upper jiart was perforated, hut 
a substantially donblcd voltage was necicssary to 
3 bring about the perforation of the second plate. 

^ O ^ 

^ Tliis satisfied Dr Walter that his method is only 
cr: suitable for tests of homogeneous samples. Thus 
c he found that micaniie jdates withstocjd spark 
^ lengths of from 70 to 200 times the thickness of 
the platiJB, whereas natural mica plates only with¬ 
stood spark lengths of from 25 to 57 linucs their 
thickness. 

It would thus appear that a great advantage may 
be gained in cendain cases by the use of reconstructed 
mica (mieanite) instead of natural mi(ia. On the 
other hand, in the case of such non-homogonoous 
samples, Dr Walter dis('overod a corrosive action 
at the surfaces of the intermcidiate layers. The 
voltage would break down an outer layer, and, iu 
the neighbourhood of the puiudure, ilw, innxt lower 
layer would be subjected tcj a gradual (hitcrioration 
accompanied by local heating, and the puncture would ultimately 
extend to another layer, although not necessarily in a continuation 
of the axis of the first puncture. The chief danger is tinii this 
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action goes on nnobserved, whereas with a homogeneons material 
a puncture of the surface is proof of the existence of a complete 
puncture, and an unpunctured surface is a guarantee that the 
insulating properties of a homogeneous substance are unimpaired. 

A good equivalent for these reconstructed mica insulations may 



Fia. 62. 


Forms of Megotalc, 

be made from presspahn and mica. The method is described in 
Chap. XIV., and moulded tubes and troughs of this material may 
be made to withstand some 12,000 volts per millimetre, and will 
much less readily lose their shape. 

A great fault of mica is susceptibility to rapid deterioration 
under the influence of oil. This leads to difficulty, more especially 
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THE mmLATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINES 


The effect of oil on mica has been investigated by Harden and by 
Andrews. The following extract is made from an article by John 
Harden in the Electrical World and Engineer for April 18, 1903, 
entitled “Effects of High Potential on Mica Insulation'’:— 

^^Mica placed between a point and disc of high potential 
difference is subjected to a radial discharge over its surface from 
the point, which should be of the plus sign. This energy is 
transformed into heat, so that the mica becomes quite hot. 



T/me in Minute.^ 

Fia. 55.—Holitsclier’s Tests on the Heating of Micanite Tubes when subjected to 

Dielectric Stress. 

“ Since the discharge has the same sign, the particles repel each 
other, and the discharge is spread over the whole surface. This 
distribution of the electric charge on the surface of the dielectric 
is combined with a fall of potential over a unit of surface, or, in 
other words, the electric pressure per unit of surface is less. Oil 
placed on the point, or around it, will tend to concentrate the 
radial discharge, increasing thereby the pressure per unit of 
surface. Mica which stood 9000 volts before, will not now 
stand more than 6000 volts. Paraffin and sealing-wax produce 
the same effects. Varnished paper or cloth do not show these 
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effects, because the heating effect of the radial discharge melts 
the varnish, and this forms a ring like the oil around the point 
of contact. Investigation with sealing-wax on varnished paper 
gave quite the same results as on mica, these being, that varnished 
paper of the same insulating quality as mica breaks down with a 
lower potential difference than mica. 



Fig. 56.—Dielectric Mfg. Co.’s Curve of the Disruptive Strength of Solid White 

India Mica. 


‘‘The results of the whole investigation go to show that a solid 
insulation combined with mica, in condensers or similar apparatus, 
would be most effective without the use of oil. A good insulating 
jelly, free from air bubbles, would be an advancement. ^ 

1 The reader should reflect upon, these statements after consulting the foot¬ 
note on p. 27, and should also consider the^relation of these observations 






Volts (RMS) A.t Breakdown 
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The matter had also been discnssed nearly a year earlier, i.e, at 
the Great Barrington meeting of the Am. Inst, of Elec. Engrs. on 
June 20, 1902. The following account of Andrews’ tests is 
extracted from tlie Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xix. 
p. 1063:— 



Fig. 57.—Dielectric Mfg. Co.’s Curves for Various Qualities of Solid Mica, aud for 
Pasted Mica, and for Crystal Glass. 

‘‘The tests were made with alternating current delivered at 118 
volts, 60 cycles. The voltage was raised by a small step-up 
transformer, with the necessary regulating devices, and measured 
by a static voltmeter reading up to 10,000 volts. A good 
quality of clear white Indian mica was used, a dry sheet of which, 

to Dr Walter’s experience with his ‘‘picein-drop” method, described ou 
pp. 43 to 48 and pp. 91 and 92. 
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0*002"' (0*051 mm.) thick, would stand a pressure of 8000 E.M.S. 
volts for an indefinite time in air. 

''The sketch in fig. 53 shows the general arrangement of the 
testing apparatus. A and B are two brass rods, supported by a 
piece of hard rubber C, and bent towards each other at right 
angles at their lower ends. One of these rods terminates in a 
brass disc about diameter, and the other rod is finished with 
a rounded point touching in the centre of this disc. This 
rounded point rests against the disc with sufficient pressure to 
support the piece of mica D that is to be tested. These parts are 
attached to a stand, so that the holder with mica may be‘ lowered 
into a vessel E containing oil. Preliminary experiments were 
made with various kinds of oil, but no difference in results could be 
observed, so it was decided to use a good quality of transil oil for 
the present tests. 

"The figures in Table XXVI. (also plotted in fig. 54) show the 
average puncturing voltage derived from a number of tests made 
on each thickness of mica used. 


Table XXVI. —Andrews^ Results for the Disruptive Strength op 
Mica when immersed in Oil. 



Average puncturing 
Voltage. 


3800 

4500 

4600 

4750 

5300 

5570 

6950 

6050 

6700 

6930 

7220 

7400 

7700 

8550 

8900 


" It is not necessary to place the mica under the oil in order to 
reduce its puncturing resistance. If a piece of mica, say *'002" 
thick, is supported in the holder shown in the sketch, the holder 
and the mica being quite free from oil, the pressure may be 




^J^actiye, Voltage (W/tern^akg) 
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raised to about 8000 volts, and if the mica is of good quality it 
will stand the strain indefinitely, but if a drop of oil is applied to 
the blunt metal point the mica will be instantly punctured. 

“ It is curious that oil does not seem to produce any weakening 



Fig. 58. Curves published by Different Authorities for the Disruptive Strength 

of Mica. 

effect on artificial insulators, such as paper coated with boiled 
linseed oil, copal varnish, etc. The results of many tests show 
that the resistance to puncture of these materials remains about 
the same, whether tested in air or under oil. ^ 

It has been suggested to the authors that the mica breaks down 
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at the lower voltage because the oil prevents surface leakage, and 
the potential stress is reduced to the pointed electrode. If plates 
had been used instead of points it would probably have been 
found that the mica punctured at a lower voltage than in air, 
but at a higher voltage than between pointed electrodes in oil. 

Holitscher (E.T.Z,, 1902, p. 171) has obtained the following 
results from tests of materials of the micanite type, supplied by 
three different firms. The thickness was 1*0 mm. in each case. 


Table XXVII.— Holitscheb’s Tests on Micanite when Tlat and 
Tent, and when Cold and Warm. 



Disruptive Strength in B.M.S. Volts. 

Amount of the Adhesive 
Material exuding when 
subjected to pressure 
while warm. 

Firm. 

Cold. 

Warm. 


Flat. 

Bent. 

A 

25,000 

25,000 

23,000 

Much 

B 

25,000 

22,500 

20,000 

Much 

1 ■ 

C 

24,000 

23,000 

23,000 

Little 


Holitscher also investigated micanite tubes, supplied by three 
firms, with regard to the heat developed in them by prolonged 
test at a given high potential and at a given periodicity. The 
samples were all of practically the same dimensions. The results 
are plotted in the curves of fig. 55, and show a considerable 
difference in this respect in the product of different firms. . The 
product of a fourth firm showed a rise of temperature of 100° 
Cent, after only 15 minutes' test. 

Some curves for solid mica of various qualities, and for pasted 
mica, taken from a publication of the Dielectric Manufacturing Co., 
of St Louis, Mo., U.S.A., are given in figs. 56 and 57. Some 
other curves on mica are brought together in fig. 58. 






CHAPTEE VI 

INSULATINa MATERIALS EOR BUSHINGS, TERMINAL BLOCKS, 
FLANGES, ETC. 

For bushings, terminal blocks, brush-holder appliances, collector 
ring constructions, spool flanges, etc., there is now widely used a 



class of moulded compound insulators, where formerly hard 
rubber, vulcanite, thick fibre, and leatheroid, and even wood, were 
employed. G-lass and porcelain are also used. 

The precise compositions of most of these moulded materials 
are generally regarded as trade secrets, although in some cases 
a general statement of the leading ingredients is available. 
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Ambroin. —Ambroin is stated to be composed of fossil copal 
and silicates, the silicates being saturated and mixed with the copal 
by a special process, by which a strong, firm, uniform, durable, 
homogeneous and non-hygroscopic material is stated to be pro¬ 
duced. In figs. 59, 60, and 61 are shown respectively groups 



Fig. 60.—^Ambroin. 


of bushes and ^washers, commutator rings, and bobbins and 
spools, all moulded from ambroin. The material has been 
extensively employed for these purposes, but care should be 
taken in ordering the correct composition, as most grades rot 
when subjected to contact with oil. The writers’ own opinion 
is that the material is certainly not equal to the requirements 
of commutator construction, i,e. for end insulating and finishing 
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rings of commutators. It is certainly very useful in many cases 
for insulating bushes and flanges. It can be moulded about metal 
parts, and should thus often be useful in brush-holder construc¬ 
tions and in other details of the design of dynamo-electric 
machinery. 

In Table XXVIII. is a list of the qualities in which ambroin 
is made. 

Table XXYIIL— Various Grades of Ambroin. 

F.W. Absolutely fire-proof, only suitable for arc shields. 

S.F.W. Practically fire-proof, only suitable for arc shields. 

F. Ordinary fire-proof. 

F.S. Ordinary fire-proof, but faced on one side with a layer of absolutely 
fire-proof material. 

H.F. Suitable for use where temperatures up to 212° Fahr. (100° C.) prevail. 

A. F. Suitable for use where temperatures up to 180° Fahr. (82° C.) prevail. 

B. A.S. For high-tension j)urposes and accumulator boxes (acid-proof). 

A.M. Non-magnetic, for temperatures up to 180° Fahr. (82° C.). 

A.M.F. Non-magnetic and fire-proof. 

P1.F. Ambroin fibre, suitable for thin washers, etc., but not for high- 
tension purposes. 

A.B.S. Alkali and acid proof. 

Ambroin has a specific gravity of 1*4 to 1*8 according to the 
quality. 

Ambroin is considerably cheaper than ebonite, and, moreover, 
is stated to offer a greater resistance to high temperatures, and not 
to be affected by exposure to the weather. It is claimed that it 
does not undergo any variation in volume after having been 
subjected to pressure in the moulding process, and this, which 
is not the case with ebonite, for example, ensures accuracy in 
the most complicated pieces, while parts of insulators made up 
of a number of pieces that may be subjected to wear, can be 
replaced without difficulty. Unless a high polish is required, no 
subsequent machining is necessary, as the insulators are said to 
leave the mould exact to dimensions and ready for use. 

It is stated that ambroin can be turned and drilled, cemented 
with acid-proof ambroin cement, and polished like wood. 

Ambroin in the open air is claimed not to absorb moisture. This 
is not the case with stabilit, vulcabest, vulcanised fibre, etc. This 
not only increases its value as an insulator, but decreases the danger 
of the destruction of the insulation owing to the water taken up 
freezing in winter. 

As the materials used in the production of ambroin are claimed 
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to be such as have been exposed to atmospheric changes for 
centuries, its destruction through exposure should be impossible. 
Ingredients which oxidise or are otherwise affected by the atmo¬ 
sphere, as for example sulphur in ebonite, are said not to be 
contained in ambroin. 

The manufacturers give the following tests as showing the 
relative amount of water absorbed by ambroin and various 
materials. 

Pieces of equal size and with smooth surfaces were taken, and 



Fig. 61.—Ambrom. 


after being immersed in water at 16° Fahr. for hours, 
the increase in weight was as set forth in Table XXIX. 

Tablk XXIX. —Comparative Tests of Ambroin with other Materials. 

1. Ambroin (quality A.F.) .... 0*32 per cent. 

2. Aetna material (the surface became rough) 3T7 „ 

3. Stabilit.1*41 „ 

4. Yulcabest.4*80 „ 

5. Yulcaiiised, fibre. 24*50 „ 

It is stated that these figures serve at the same time as a 
reliable comparison of the value of each of the materials when 
used as insulators in the open air or in damp rooms. 

Insulation Strength—(Tests quoted hy Manufacturers ).—The 
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resistance of dishes, about 3 mm. thick, firmly pressed between 
electrodes of 25 sq. mm. surface, was measured with 200 volts:— 

1. Without preparation, 200,000 megohms were obtained. 

2. The dishes were half-filled with sulphuric acid, 26° Be, covered 

up and subjected to a temperature of 120° Fahr. (49° C.) 
for ten days in a thermostat. After a superficial drying 
with blotting paper the resistance the following day was 
150,000 megohms, and two days later 200,000 megohms. 

Tests of Diehctric Strength, 

(a) Tests with moistened slabs:— 

I. The slabs were placed in water, which was gradually heated 

up to boiling point, and after the water had been allowed 
to cool down to about 85° Fahr. (30° C.) the slabs were 
taken out. 

(1) Aetna material, 1 mm. thick, was pierced with 3500 volts. 

(2) Ambroin (quality A.F.), 0*33 mm. thick, was pierced with 

3500 volts, while a piece 0*84 mm. thick was not pierced 
with 5000 volts. 

II. A slab (quality A.F.), 5 mm. thick, after lying in a room, 

the air being at 95 per cent, saturation, for several days, 
was not pierced with 36,000 volts.^ 

Heat-resisting Qualities .—It is claimed that ambroin (quality 
A.F.) only commences to burn, and then only after the source of 
heat has been applied for some time, at a temperature of 750° 
Fahr. (400° C.). Commutator rings made of this quality are 
stated by the manufacturers to have been proved satisfactory 
after having been subjected to heat for many hours in contact 
with oil. 

The qualities made for special purposes, such as the arc shields 
in controllers, switches for motors, etc., withstood the hottest zone 
of a Bunsen flame (about 3000° Fahr.), so that the use of such 
qualities is recommended by the manufacturers of ambroin where, 
in consequence of possible short-circuits, arcing takes place, and 
momentary high temperature is reached. 

The following examples are given by the manufacturers for 

^ These tests were made by the Reichsanstalt, Berlin. 
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eaiaparinon : —Khonite and celluloid soften in water, oven at a 
ieiuiHU‘attire <jf IGO® Fahr. (Jelluloid connnoncos to burn rajiidly 
at 2^10*' Fahr., and ebonite burns at 350'' Fahr. 

Ainbnun (<piality P>.A.H.) at a tornporature not oxe.ooding 180° 
Fahr. is lud ailV.cted by Hul])huric acid up to 45" Be, nor by 
('(Uicanitrated liydrochloric acid. Cold nitric acid of 24" Be does 
luii allec-t it to any appro(‘iable extent; only a slight nitration of 
the Burface takes places. 

Quality A.B.S. withstands caustic soda solution up to 30 per 
cxuit. concentration, as w(dl as acetht acid up to 60 per cent. 

Anibroin under conipression or tensile stresses is 8ui)orior to 
all iiiHulaiing materials made of rubber or recent gums. 

1 uhIh cpiotod by the manufacturers gave the following results:— 

A. Tmdk Stmujth. 

Wliilf! elnmito stretched considerably between 120" and 160° 
Fatir., aiiibroin proved to have a greater tensile strength at this 
kmipf^rature than when cold. Tlio following results wore therefor© 
obtained at normal tornporature with rods of ocpial diamoters, and 
give the brisaking stresses for each material 

1. For ebonite, . . . 1120 lbs. per sq. inch. 

2. For Aetna material, . . 1400 „ „ 

For arnbroin (quality A.F.), . 2140 „ „ 

B. OompreMwe Strmujtk, 

which presented a surface of one scpiaro inch to the 
gavcj the following results 

L At normal temperature, arnbroin was destroyed at 

2080 

2. At normal temperature, ebonite was dcjstroyed at 2200 Ibs.^ 

2. Aetna material (at normal temperature) was destroyed at 
728 lbs. 

At 140° Fahr., arnbroin was destroyed at 1960 Ibs.,^ while 
olioniU.^ gave way under a very small load.^ 

^ Thf.M€ tcHts were made by the Iloyal ]\le(diaui<^al Tenting Laboratory, 

Berlin. 
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Directions for nmchining Anihvin. 

Sawing. —With a band saw having a very hard saw and running 
at about 300 revolutions per minute. Very slow feed. 

Drilling ,—In a dry state with a flat drill, which allows the 
shavings to pass away freely. Prom 400 to 500 revolutions 
per minute, according to the diameter of the drill. 

Turning .—With suitably ground tools made from hard cast 
steel files. From 400 to 500 revolutions per minute, 
according to the diameter of the work. 

Grinding. —By means of emery and oil, or pumice-stone and 
water. From 400 to 500 revolutions per minute. Faulty 
or chipped pieces may easily be repaired with a hot solder¬ 
ing iron and ambroin cement, or pieces of quality B.A S. 

Polishing. — Similar to wood. Shellac polish coloured with 
aniline dyes. Very little oil should be used. 

Threads. —It is stated that male threads can easily be moulded. 
With female threads a metal nut should be moulded in 
wherever possible. Male threads may subsequently be cut 
with a hard chaser, and female threads with a warmed tap, 
or direct with the warmed screw to be used. The latter 
should be rubbed with a little oil, warmed on wire gauze 
over a Bunsen flame, and then pressed and screwed into the 
drilled hole. In order to fix metal contacts, etc. on to 
ambroin, wood screws should be used—they hold better, 
and are more easily fixed than metal screws. 

Eecent tests indicate that some qualities of ambroin are rather 
hygroscopic. A piece which was tested broke down at 1500 
volts, but after being dried and saturated with Sterling varnish, 
it withstood 4500 volts. In Technics for December 1904, in an 
article entitled ‘'Insulation and Insulators,” Symons reports as 
follows, on “ Ambroin ”;— 

^'Ambroin is composed of fossil copal and silicates, the silicates 
being saturated, and mixed with the copal by special process, 
producing a good non-hygroscopic, strong, homogeneous insulator. 
A sample, 3*3 mm. thick, broke down with 3500 volts; has a 
good insulation resistance, but is affected by some concentrated 
acids and alkalies, and absorbs moisture to the extent of about 
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O'-'ili per coiit. of its own weight after one and a half hour’s im- 
iiifirsiiin in water at 120° F.; is inflammable after flame has been 
applied sonio time; is mechanically good; compressive strength. 



2(iS0 lbs. pfjr square inch; tensile strength, 2140 lbs. per square 
inch ; is, however, inclined to be brittle.” 

Psychiloid.—This is another material for such purposes. 
Its bas(t is said to be paper pulp, which goes through several 
processes of curing and drying, and is finally put through the 


Fig. 62 . —Moulded Forms of Psychiloid. 
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chemical vats. This gives psychiloid in the rough, a material 
which, it is stated, may be machined, sawn, punched, tapped^ 
worked in a lathe, or made up to any required shape or design- 
It may be obtained in sheets from ^^rth to in. thick- 
Psychiloid is claimed to have great rigidity and strength. A 
piece of sheet psycliiloid 1 inch square by | in. thickness is stated 
to stand a pressure of 25 tons without crushing. Psychiloid in 
said by the manufacturers of it to be insoluble in ordinary 
solvents. It is stated to have been immersed for one month in 



Fio. 63.—Isolit. 


water and sulphuric acid (3 :1) without the slightest effect, and 
that it can be boiled in water without any sign of disintegration. 
It is also said to be practically non-absorbent, and to be unaffectcKl 
by animal, vegetable, or mineral oils. Its manufacturers advocate 
its use for commutator rings, bushes, and washers, and for formers 
and bobbins of any required size and shape, and also for squaro 
or round tubing in lengths up to 12 inches. A sample j'^th in. 
thick is stated to withstand 20,000 volts. 

Some psychiloid insulating parts are shown in the groups 
in fig. 62. 

In Symons' article on Insulation and Insulators ” (Paper read 
before the Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical 
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Engineers, April 27, 1904), it is stated that psychiloid has a high 
disruptive strength. A sample 3*2 mm. thick withstood 25,000 
volts, and had a good insulation resistance; it was found to be 
tough, but inflammable, Symons subjected samples of Psychiloid 



Fig. 63 a.— Isolit. 


and Litbolite ^ to immersion in acid alkali and water for fourteen 
days at 14° C. with the following results:— 

Table XXIXa. —Properties op Psychiloid and Litholite. 



Sulphuric Acid, 
Density 1‘20. 

25 per cent. 
Solution by Weight 
of Caustic Soda. 

Distilled Water. 

Psychiloid 

Eendered very 
soft 

Entirely disin¬ 
tegrated 

Rendered soft, 
and increased 
in weight 10 
per cent. 

Litholite 

Eendered soft 

Eeduced to a 
pulp 

Rendered soft, 
and increased 
in weight 8 
per cent. 


“ Similar tests on Eoburine and Mineralite have produced the 
same effect as on Psychiloid and Litholite.*' 

1 For a description of Litholite, see p. 115. 
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Isolit.—Isolit is a form of papier-m4ch^, impregnated, and also 
covered with a special insulating compound. Dynamo bobbins made 
from isolit are stated to be exceedingly strong, and are also very 
light. For qualities requiring to withstand excessive heat, special 
features are employed in the manufacture. The bobbins for con¬ 
tinuous-current windings have iron angles embedded at the flanges 
to increase the strength. This is impracticable for alternating 
current bobbins, but sufficient strength is, nevertheless, generally 
obtainable. Some isolit bobbins are shown in figs. 63, 63a, and 63b. 



Fig. 63b.*—I solit. 


Adit.—Fig. 64 shows a group of Adit bobbins, bushes, flanges, 
and other parts. The manufacturers classify Adit as a sub-variety 
of Isolit, and state that it has great strength and is exceedingly 
tough. It is stated that it tests up to 130 kilos per sq. cm. ^ It 
can be moulded with sharp corners, and, when necessary, metal 
pieces can be embedded in it, thus ensuring additional strength 
at exposed edges and corners. ‘"Adit” is said not to shrink. 
It is made to exact measurements. In a thickness of 2 mm. it 
is claimed that it tests up to 1000 volts; 3 mm. to 1800 volts; 
4 mm. to 3000 volts; 5 mm. to 4000 volts. It is claimed that 
it is difficult to ignite, and that it does not continue to burn 
when the flame is withdrawn. It is further stated to be insensible 
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to dampness, and to stand heat up to 60° Cent, in some qiialities, 
and up to 120° Cent, in other (jualities. 

Litholite.—A sample of “ litholite ” measuring 4'1 centimetres 



in thickness was tested between two metal plates, 1 inch in 
diameter. It is stated to have withstood an alternating pressure 
of 5000 volts for 10 minutes without appreciable rise in temper¬ 
ature. The pressure was slowly raised to] 10,000 volts, and after 
four minutes’ application the material broke down. The time 
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occupied in raising the pressure from 5000 to 10,000 
20 minutes. The temperature of the room at the tixno 
test was 17° Cent. This test was made in June 1903 
Electrical Standardising, Testing and Training Institution-^ 

Vulcanised Fibre.—Vulcanised Fibre is stated to be 
by treating specially prepared vegetable fibre with 
chemical agents, whereby the exterior portion of each Ht5}. 
fibre becomes glutinous, and while in this condition th** ^ 
mass is consolidated under very heavy pressure and 
practically homogeneous. After this, the chemicals are extr^ 
the mass is manipulated, rolled, pressed, and cured by va 
methods, and the result is Vulcanised Fibre. Being an extrc 
delicate chemical process, liable to vary with the different 
ditions of atmospheric moisture and temperature, it requit'C 
utmost skill, care, and experience to produce uniformly good 
The machinery required for its manufacture is cumbersenn 
costly, and requires to be kept in perfect adjustment at all ta 

It is claimed that it is in practice a material of great hItv. 
elasticity, and durability. It is stated to be absolutely innt 
in all ordinary solvents, and to be uninjured by contac'.i 
alcohol, ether, ammonia, turpentine, naphtha, benzine, pet.rt> 
or any of the animal, vegetable, or mineral oils. It absorl ih % 
both when hot and when cold, but it is not injured tlic 
further than that it swells when wet, resuming its originii 
when dried. Hard Fibre closely resembles horn in its con hi hi 
is exceedingly tough and strong, resisting an enormous coiripr' 
strain, and retaining its elasticity at all ordinary temy>nra 
Hard Fibre improves by seasoning, and is entirely free inm 
It has a specific gravity of about 1-3. It is made in sheets 
42 inches wide by about 66 inches long, and from 
inches thick. It is also made into tubes of varying in 

1 Symons, “Insulation and Insulators,” (Paper read before the Sti 
Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904), 
follows on Litholite 

“Litholite has a very high disruptive strength, a sample *445 4 *in. 
withstanding 20,000 volts, and has a good insulation resistance ; is iiiflam 
hut tough. ” 

With respect to its solubility, reference is made to Symons’ tei 
Psychiloid and Litholite, on p. 113. 
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diameters from =^ths of an inch to about 2\ inches, and larger 
sizes can be made specially to order. The thickness of the shell 
depends upon the interior diameter of the tube, running from 
j^th. in. on the smallest sizes to about fths of an inch on the 
largest. Small tubes cannot be formed with thick shells. They 
are stated to be entirely free from grit, are very hard and dense, 
and at the same time exceedingly tough and elastic under com¬ 
pression, and it is claimed that they are not in the slightest 
degree deteriorated by age, but, on the contrary, improve by 
seasoning. It is stated that it can be worked in a lathe, drilled, 
riveted, sawed, and punched; can be fitted with sharp, strong 
screw threads, and receives a fine polish. It is not brittle, and 
cannot be fractured by a fall or any ordinary blow. 

Trom these sheets and tubes all other forms must be produced 
by ordinary mechanical methods, as Vulcanised Fibre cannot be 
successfully moulded at any stage of its manufacture. 

It is an excellent insulator in all dry positions, and is often used 
as a substitute for hard rubber. 

It has been used in dynamos for commutators, magnet heads, etc. 

Owing to its remarkable toughness and strength, which admits 
of its being forced into all sorts of positions without liability of 
breakage, the ease with which it can be tapped, drilled, and screw- 
threaded, and the firmness with which it holds screws, it is claimed 
that it is far superior to rubber or any material for most of these 
uses. The insulating properties of Vulcanised Fibre have been 
found satisfactory for many purposes. As it is much cheaper than 
hard rubber and similar materials, and improves with age, it is often 
economical to use it. It is made in three colours, red, black, and grey. 
It is susceptible of a fine finish. Tubes are from 22 inches to 36 
inches long. Hard Fi])re is said to possess great tensile strength, 
and to sustain great weights without ‘oeing crushed or injured. 

Roburine.—Another material of this group is called ''Roburine.'' 
Symons reports that Roburine can be moulded, is tough, has a 

1 “Insulation and Insulators.” H. D. Symons, (kaper read before the 
Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Ajyril 27, 1904.) 
With respect to Roburine, Mineralite, Psychiloid, and Litholite, Symons states 
his opinion that “they are of little value as insulators, the only use to which 
they could be put being for bobbins or switch handles ; they are, however, chea^).” 
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fairly high disruptive strength and a good insulation resistance, 
but, like most of the materials in this group, it is inflanamable, 
and, like them, is not insoluble. 

Mineralite. —Symons reports that Mineralite has high dis¬ 
ruptive strength, is extremely tough, and will withstand high 
temperatures, but that it also is soluble. 

Aetna material. —This is used chiefly for strain insulators. 
The results of Symons’ tests upon samples of “ Aetna ” material 
are as follows:— 

Aetna .—Used for strain insulators. The following is the result 
of tests carried out on an Aetna strain insulator: Puncture 
resistance, 11,000 volts; insulation resistance, 20,000 megohms; 
tensile strength, 2*46 tons; a sample immersed in water at 120° 
F. absorbed 3*17 per cent, of its own weight in one and a half 
hours. Will withstand great heat without disintegration, but is 
inclined to be brittle. 

For the following compilation of interesting particulars regard¬ 
ing various miscellaneous substances of this group, the authors are 
indebted to Symons. '' Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. Symons. 
(Paper read before the Students’ Section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 

ParaflBn Wax. —Will increase the 'insulation resistance of 
fibrous materials, but is very inflammable. It is acid- and water¬ 
proof. When mixed with linseed oil it forms an impregnating 
insulating material of high disruptive strength. 

Ebonite and Vulcanite. —Types of hard rubber; have very 
high disruptive strength. Ebonite ^ig-th of an inch puncturing 
at 21,000 volts; they are brittle, however, and the surface 
is affected by exposure to air. 

Bitumen is a most excellent insulating material, but owing to 
its low temperature limitations (it flows freely at a little above 100° 
Cent.) it has not been employed in dynamo-electric machinery; 
it has a very high disruptive strength, ^Q-th of an inch puncturing 
at 30,000 volts, and a good insulation resistance. It is chemically 
inert, and does not perish so quickly as coal tar pitch. 

Goal Tar Pitch has much lower puncture resistance than 
bitumen, j*-^th of an inch puncturing at 5000 volts; it has a 
lower insulation resistance, and is brittle. 
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Asphalt has been made a commercial success for cable 
conduits; has the advantage that it is unaffected by water; is very 
ductile; and can be easily and cheaply repaired. 

Slate. —Must contain no metallic veins, and should be 
enamelled to render it less likely to absorb moisture. 

Porcelain. —Much cheap porcelain is hygroscopic, and depends 
on the glaze for its insulating properties ; the best shows a vitreous 
fracture if chipped. A simple test to show the quality of porcelain, 
is to chip the surface, and a poor quality will show a flowing stain 
from ink. The best qualities have high disruptive strength and 
insulation resistance, and are unaffected by exposure to climatic 
conditions. 

Glass ^ has a ver y large surface lea kage ; is also sl ightly solu ble 
in rain water, whic h ro-Ughens the..,suT^ dirt accumulates, and 

reduces the insulating__^ualife^^;.ij^is, however, superior to much 

cheap porcelain, but has the disadvantage that it is cracked or 
shatt ged bV^X^hl in^-^^ porc elain is only chippe d. Flaw s 
are, ho wever, re adily-^hse.ovfyr-ed4n-^^^ ^ vhereaSj in 

porcelam ^insulation tests ar cL., generally necessary to diiclose 
them. 

Under date of December 18, 1903, Mr W. S. Moody, of 
the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, U.S.A., contributed 
a most interesting paper, entitled, ''Terminals and Bushings 
for High-Pressure Transformers,’' to the Transactions of the 
American Inst, of Electrical Engineers. His remarks on the insula¬ 
tion of main high-pressure terminals and leads are of such great 
interest that we propose to quote them at considerable length. 

‘'Below 40,000 volts the insulation of terminals offers no 
special difficulty; porcelain or glass bushings can readily be 
obtained that are safe for this pressure, even if the conductor has 
no insulator covering. For higher pressures the problem is more 

1 Gray and Bobbie have found (Royal Soc. Proa, Ixvii. pp. 197-207, October 
31, 1900) “that potash glasses h ave very muc h higher resistances than sod a 
glasses. In one case the substitution of soda for potash in the composition of 
ttargtes was found to diminish the resistance of the glass to x J-<yth of its former 
amount. It was found that the effect of annealing glass is very greatly to 
increase its specific resistance. In the case of lead-soda glass, the specific resist¬ 
ance was raised to three times its former value. Annealed glass is therefore a 
much better insulator than unannealed glass.’’— Sci. Ahs. 
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difl&cult; if no insulation is used on the conductor, the bushings 
become expensive and so large that there is scarcely room 
on top of a moderate-sized transformer for as many terminals as 
are often required. The following are some of the more common 
forms of bushings that have been used:— 

Wooden tubes ■, 

Hard-rubber tubes; 

G-lass and porcelain tubes, both single and concentric; 
IsTumerous forms of moulded porcelain bushings. 

“Wooden tubes of the necessary size cannot be thoroughly dried 
and filled. Hard rubber is so apt to contain impurities that it is 
unsatisfactory; moreover, it deteriorates rapidly if ozone is gener¬ 
ated near it Glass is fragile and must be protected with other 
semi-insulators. Porcelain, or any smooth tube, must be very 
long if it have sufficient leakage surface to be safe when dirty, 
and even the best shapes of corrugated bushings are large and 
expensive when capable of withstanding a test of from 75,000 to 
160,000 volts. 

“All things considered, the writer has found the following 
practice quite satisfactory for test pressures not exceeding 
160,000 volts. 

“ Insulate the lead with varnished wrappings that will safely 
withstand for one minute about half of the test pressure to be 
applied, bringing out this lead through a porcelain bushing having 
the same strength as the insulation of the lead, and sufficient 
surface to prevent leakage at this pressure when dirty ; in other 
words, let the insulation of the leads be sufficient for the working 
pressure and the porcelain be of such strength as to give the factor 
of safety desired. This combination forms a far safer insulation 
than a bare conductor and a larger bushing which would stand the 
same puncture test as the combination, from the well-known fact 
that oxidised linseed oil is an insulation that will momentarily 
stand several times as much as it will for any considerable length 
of time, while porcelain, glass, etc., have no such time factor. 

“ In leads requiring a test of 100,000 volts or more, and insulated 
in this manner, an additional difficulty is met in the induced 
charge on the outer surface of the insulation; at this pressure 
the surface is covered with a heavy brush discharge that so 
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reduces the surface resistance to leakage that 100,000 volts will 
travel along several feet. It is usually impracticable to make the 
insulated lead long enough to withstand the pressure under these 
conditions, but the discharge may be broken up, so that it will not 
appreciably reduce the surface resistance, by bell-shaped pieces of 
rubber, porcelain, or other insulation slipped over the lead before 
all the varnished wrappings are put on, and having its small end so 
shaped as to allow of its being buried in the outer wrappings. 

“ In transformers designed for Y-connection and grounded neutral, 
some transformer builders, in order to save expense on high- 
pressure bushings, have grounded one terminal on the case and 
insulated only such leads as are to be connected to the line; this 
prevents operation vrith A-connections, but otherwise seems un¬ 
objectionable. In similar manner, the use of three-phase trans¬ 
formers, with the inter-connecting between the phases made within 
the case, reduces the expense and possibility of trouble with 
bushings.*' 

Lava.^—“ The material now so well known as ‘ lava/ through 
its universal use in the manufacture of gas tips and burners and 
its widespread applications in the electrical arts, is not, as is 
frequently supposed, a natural product of volcanic origin. It 
is the mineral talc (H 2 ,MG 3 ,Sl 4 , 0 ;^ 2 ), which is machined in its 
natural condition, and then baked under certain conditions of time 
and temperature (about 2000° Tahr. or 1100° Cent.) to a condition 
of such extreme hardness that when properly kilned it can 
scarcely be cut except by diamond. 

The material, being baked as stated at a temperature of about 
2000° Fahr., is unaffected by any subsequent temperature 
short of that heat, and therefore by any heat to which it may be 
exposed when used in the construction of arc lamps, rheostats, 
electric heating apparatus, etc., etc.,—in fact, under any conceiv¬ 
able circumstances a lava insulator would withstand a far greater 
heat than the conductor which it protected. 

‘‘It fuses with difficulty under a strong blast flame, and has 
no superior in withstanding the electric arc. It is only slowly 
dissolved by hydrochloric acid, and is not affected at all by other 

1 These particulars concerning lava are compiled from a piihiication of the 
American Lava Co. 
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acids or by alkali. It is absolutely free from metal oxides or other 
impurities which would impair its insulating value. It is 
permanent in constitution, and being a natural product is not 
subject to variations in structure or composition. It neither swells 
nor shrinks with changes in atmospheric moisture, and its co¬ 
efficient of expansion with temperature being negligibly small, it is 
of especial value in instruments requiring a fixed relation of their 
parts under all conditions. 

The material before baking is sawn, milled, drilled, turned, and 
threaded with the same freedom as metals such as brass, and by 
tools of the same character. Lava products are produced with the 
same degree of accuracy and interchangeability as those of a screw 
machine, and without the necessity of first making dies or moulds. 

'‘For most work and for pieces of bulk the method of baking is 
much the same as with porcelain, where coal or coke ovens are 
used; while with pieces of moderate size, and especially where 
close control of temperature is desired for the purpose of 
extreme accuracy and uniformity, the electric furnace or gas-blast 
furnaces are employed. 

“ With respect to accuracy, from the method of working, highly 
satisfactory results are obtainable. For a kilned product it is 
stated that lava offers unusual advantages in respect to uniformity, 
and is much superior to porcelain in this regard. 

“ The American Lava Co., of Chattanooga, Tennessee, U.S.A., has 
made many tests for dielectric strength with transformers of large 
capacity and carefully calibrated electrostatic voltmeters. These 
tests are stated to have demonstrated that lava is remarkably 
uniform in its ability to withstand high potentials, not only 
momentarily, but when continued indefinitely, as its “dielectric 
hysteresis ” and surface creepage loss cause no more heating under 
continued stress than in the case of porcelain under the same 
conditions. Its dielectric strength may be expressed as from 3000 
to 10,000 volts per millimetre thickness, depending, as in the case 
of all other electrical insulators, upon the absolute thickness of the 
sample tested. The diagram in fig. 65 will give a better idea of 
its insulating properties. 

“The cut represents specimens of lava and glazed vitreous 
porcelain in half size, and shows the metal surfaces between which 
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high potential was applied; the outside bands of tinfoil having 
been reduced in width by many trials until the potential would 
puncture the insulation instead of discharging through the air and 
over the ends of the specimen. The potentials indicated are mean 
effective voltages, alternating current {ie. E.M.S. voltages). 
The insulating resistance of lava samples of the shape shown, and 
with similar electrodes, it is stated, has always been found to be not 
less than 30 megohms under ordinary atmospheric conditions. It 
will be seen from the figures given that both the dielectric strength 
and insulation resistance of lava are amply sufficient. 

‘‘ Since lava is acid proof and superior to porcelain and glass in 
heat-resisting qualities as well as in strength, and since it may be 
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turned cheaply in moderate quantities without the cost of dies or 
moulds, it is for many purposes the most practicable of the materials 
possessing any of the above qualities, while no other material now 
in use combines them all. As compared with wood, horn, fibre 
and compositions of rubber, etc., etc., it is stated to be frequently 
cheaper and always better. As compared with mica, lava lends 
itself to a large variety of shapes in which mica cannot be 
employed. 

“ Improvements and economies in lava working have kept pace 
with the times, with the result that the price of lava is stated to 
have now reached a point where it competes with most of the 
commoner insulating materials.” 




CHAPTER VII 


THE INSULATION OF COMMUTATOKS 

In selecting a suitable material for commutator insulation, one 
should remember first of all that no part of the whole machine is 
so liable to give trouble as the commutator, and its condition is in 
most cases a fair index to the machine's condition. 

The requirements for the insulation between segments are that 
the insulations must be— 

I. Extremely compact and firm, yet not too hard in texture. 

11. IJninfiuenced by heat. 

III. Of uniform thickness. 

IV. Incapable of absorbing moisture and oils. 

V. Of good insulating quality. 

It has been the general conclusion, after experimenting with 
different materials, such as cardboard, fibre, asbestos, leatheroid, and 
mica, that none fulfilled these requirements as well as the last 
named. But even then one must discriminate, and employ only 
the most suitable quality of mica. 

Eor segment insulations, some firms have used several leaves of 
whole mica cut to the dimensions of the segment, these being 
assembled dry without any varnish to hold them together. The 
writers would not recommend this plan. If it is adopted, one must 
select the softest mica obtainable, so that its rate of wear will be 
at least as great as that of the copper, otherwise the insulations 
will ultimately project slightly above the surface and prevent the 
brushes from making constant smooth contact with the copper, 
thereby causing sparking and blackening of the segments, and 
necessitating frequent turning, sand-papering, and truing. This 

method of construction has the disadvantage of high cost, as the 
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waste trimmings from cutting the mica to the required dimensions 
have little or no value, so that the method is in many cases too 
expensive to be permissible. 

Another method consists in pasting together in layers, mica 
which has previously been split into very thin small pieces, the 
object of splitting being that the laps will make no appreciable 
difference in the thickness per layer. Shellac, copal varnish, and 
various compounds are used for sticking these bits together, but 
the sticking medium should be thinned and sparingly applied, 
as the plate which has been built up in this fashion must be 
pressed and heated (preferably at one operation) to expel from 
the plate all but an extremely thin film, only just enough to hold 
the components together. The plate thus formed is then sawed 
or sheared slightly larger than the commutator segment. It is 
afterwards again heated and pressed, and is finally put through a 
milling machine which grinds it to the proper thickness. The 
plates must be of extremely uniform thickness, a variation greater 
than 0*05 millimetre not being permissible. 

After assembling the insulations and copper segments in the press 
ring, they must be again heated before or during the pressing 
operation, so as to squeeze out all surplus sticking varnish, and to 
firmly press the copper and mica segments together into a compact 
structure. This completes the most exacting part of the process. 
Green or amber-coloured mica should preferably be used for the 
insulation between segments, as these are the two softest grades, 
and it is well to repeat that great care should be taken to exclude 
all unnecessary sticking varnish. 

The cylinder and end-ring insulations may be made up of 
any good quality of mica, for the difficulties are chiefly of a 
mechanical nature, the thickness required for mechanical strength 
being greatly in excess of that which would be required for 
suitable insulation. The mica is split fine, and is afterwards 
pasted together, either into rings of the proper dimensions or 
into a semicircle, which is afterwards bent to shape, and the 
joints broken and matched. This is then formed in a mould 
and heated, or is placed directly in the commutator, which itself 
acts as a mould. The former method is much to be preferred, 
in spite of the greater expense. The secret of obtaining the 
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best results is in the application of heat whenever pressure 
is used. This facilitates the exudation of all sticking varnishes 
and of all moisture, and assists in making the structure compact 
and solid. It must, however, not be carried to such an extent 
as to carbonise the shellac, for in that case any oil in proximity 
to the mica insulation would be absorbed, and thus lead to 
disintegration of the mica plates. 

We have referred to the imperative necessity of employing 
the softest mica for the insulation between segments. It may 
be said that the cause of the great majority of the defects developing 
in commutator insulations is attributable to oil. This subject 
has certainly never received the attention which it deserves. 
When really necessary to employ some commutator lubricant, 
vaseline or paraffin should be used. Oil should never be per¬ 
mitted. Thrust collars and bearings should be so shaped that no 
oil can escape beyond the confines of the bearing boxes. A 
drop of oil on the commutator to-day will not at once lead to 
any difficulty, but in time the oil mixing with the fine copper 
and carbon dust, and carbonising under the influence of the 
heat caused by the current and by the brush friction and the 
sparking, will have its effect. A spot here and there on the 
commutator will ultimately be seen to glow intermittently, and 
will eat its way deeper and deeper, in many cases without being 
discovered, and in the process of time it will have covered enough 
area to set up a high resistance leak between some two segments. 
This continues, the segments sometimes finally becoming blue 
from the heat, and sometimes the coil breaks down through the 
heating caused by the leak between segments. In some such 
cases, when the trouble has been located in time, further trouble 
has been avoided by carefully scraping out the injured insulation 
and filling up the cavity with a heat-resisting plugging.^ To do 
this successfully is a by no means easy matter. 

1 Silicate of soda, mixed with fine mica dust so as to form a paste, plugged 
into the crevice, answers the purpose. 











CHAPTEE VIII 


Lima VAKNISHES, PAINTS, AND IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 

ING varnishes are employed to improve the initial insulating 
5S of papers, fabrics, and fibrous materials which arc irn- 
d with them, and to maintain the constancy of their 
.sulation resistance^ 

le varnish embodies all the desired properties. ft is 
Y to have a knowledge of the good and bad qualities of 
varnishes. For most purposes an insulating varnish 

upon this last function, namely, that of maintaining ita coiiKtaiioy, 
ngton lays stress :— 

. primarily necessary for us to define the exact function of a varnish 
the coils or windings of a dynamo-electric machine. Why should 
be used at allSolely because there has never been an. insulating 
need which did not need some sort of reinforcement, which could 
be best applied in the form of a paint or varnish. Motors will not 
in very dry situations, unless some protection in the shape of 
i applied. We asked electricians for an explanation of this; they 
it water got into the machines if varnish was not used. When this 
is apjilied to street railway motors running on submerged tracks, 
irs unprotected from street spattering, the explanation seemed to he 
hut its adequacy was completely lost when we applied it t.o 
machines, running under fairly good conditions, 
the insulation resistance of the varnish is not required to euahh^. 
ine to run. There probably never lias been a successful umchim; 
vherein the difference of potential between turns was equal to 10 
of the insulation resistance of the ordinary double-cotton covtudiig 
s used on those turns. This covering has an insulation rcisist^aiice 
ibout 200 volts alternating current, and it is obvious that if that* 
could be made constant there would be no necessity for the rcin- 
of machine insulation with anything in the line of paint or varnish, 
vords, any paint or varnish which is used on magnet coils is usitd 
>e of making constant the initial insulation resistance of the cotton 
—Franklin Inst., March 12, 1903. 
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should give a permanent and thoroughly uniform coating of 
insulation which will not become brittle, crack or peel off through 
the influences of heat, age, and ordinary service. It should be 
plastic, and should not flow at any temperature below 200° C. It 
should not cause corrosion; and its mechanical strength should 
remain constant. Neither water, acids, nor oil should affect it. 
It should be as cheap as practicable. Sometimes one insulating 
varnish may be mixed with another, and far better results obtained 
than by using them separately, but to employ such methods with 
success requires much experience, and a knowledge of the composi¬ 
tion pf the component varnishes.^ 

^ ‘‘ Taking first ^ paints or varnishes,^ we find the following features desir¬ 
able, if not absolutely essential;—(1) They should Ije quick-drying, and yet 
should not lead to great waste owing to the drying up of the solvent; (2) 
they should have considerable elasticity and strength ; (3) have a high melting- 
point, and should not lose their insulating properties or char with possible 
rises of temperature in practical use; (4) should not chemically affect the 
copper conductors ; (5) must he waterproof and unaffected by oils, acids, and, 
as sometimes specified, salt water; (6) last, but not least, should l)e good 
insulators.”—“On Insulation,” Electrical Engineer^ September 16, 1904, p. 411. 

The following note from Science Ahstracts is useful in connection with 
this subject:— 

Insulating Taints — Toch. —“A brief article on electric insulating paints. 
The materials employed in the manufacture of insulating paints and varnishes 
consist principally of resins in a suitable solution. The addition of a metallic 
element would be decidedly harmful. The principal gums that are used in 
making insulating varnishes are resin, asphaltum, pitch, tar, kauri, manilla, 
shellac, and copal. The principal solvents are turpentine, benzine, lienzol, 
acetone, alcohol, bisulphide of carbon, linseed oil, china-wood oil, and in some 
instances water. Resin is very largely used as a gum, but in very fine work 
a solution of resin alone is rather dangerous.”— Electrochem. Ind., December. 

The manufacturers of “ armalac ” refer to three materials for use on magnet 
wire, namely, paints, varnishes, and insulating materials. In one of their 
publications they state :— 

“Varnishes and paints are chemically and mechanically defective for pro¬ 
tecting and reinforcing the insulation of the cotton covering of magnet wire, 
so that it shall not absorb moisture, dirt, and copper oxide and thereby lose its 
insulating power. But absolutely infallible insulating material can readily Ije 
obtained. True, insulating compound must have an initial resistance of 1000 
volts for each 0*001'' in the thickness of the film, measured by one minute 
strain at 70“ Bahr. Many varnishes and paints give a better initial resistance 
the above, and this leads electricians to overlook mechanical defects 
1 quickly render them wholly useless, and chemical defects liable to 
ueatroy all insulation in contact with them. 

“A good initial resistance is not more necessary than is permanency of 
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III tlifi l•ltrIif*r tlavH. shi^llac’ variiiHh (gum ‘lac.’ cUhsoIvchI in 
alcy!if4i \viitf*!y i‘uipl«ivc4l in th(5 inHulaiin*:^ of olentrial 

iiiin'liiiicry. It tin* faiilf.H <»f Kcirt-tniing with ninthn’uio lu^at, 
fif l»f*iny ntflicr ami <»f pcnvcltn’in^ undcn* tln^ inliucnco 

a! a^i* ami «tf i*xri*Hsivii hnatiiia/' It lian lung hiiku^ givani place 
tu ?uiita!4f llmro are now a larger nmnhor of 

lirijjH *'iii!acc4 ill thi* inaiiufarturu uf innulat-ing vanuHhus. One 
fit f!iu uarii**Ht finiiH fu i*nir*r iluH iiuld hrouglit out Storliug 
Variii-4a wliif'li ciijuya a whin \m). It would app(‘ar tliut the 
iiiaturialH iiuw Hiipjfliufi iiiidi*r that name an^ cunBidurahhj improves- 
iinuilH iipMii I!iu original varniHh placfid on tln^ market. 

Sterling VamiBhes.--.4. »starling 14xt4’a I imulat.ing Varninh 

itia !i**.'ivy |:4fdioii varnisin ami appearn to ho curnpoHcd mainly of 
r«iiir*i»iit raff’d oil and ! iirpontimg ami prohahly alno (‘.ontainH 

a iiiiial! aifiMiiiit uf riodii. It lia.H an oxctouflingly liigh and uniform 
iiiftiilalioii Mtniiigtli, and givoH a tongli hut Iloxihlo and olantic 
ruiitiiig. It m fdaiiiiod to ho iiiiporvicms hi the, imii<m of water and 

to itdiH of piMti-riiv'f rii|farifj^ and rlnoniral Htahility. Anna» 

-yr L' ^ to*’ riirffiiod toiinffirniiil 10014 , 

'‘*fV iii.ito ^ iiuiiiafinc tariiidt ’ ur^ialiii in an oany inaiteu hut for alKHohitcdy 

iof.yitot-in fk*'I Ir* iiiiiU look fo flict r|ii*rfiii’4i Wifh kunwlrdgo 

fd rt'enr.’il ilir rlioiiij-i irli«»o» praotiral i‘X|»i’rionuo an \vuli ati tufdo 

UP’4 rnrjtoh'‘ liifit to drliiiilrly htmiiu iui«i oyu.rr.oujo t.lio artuid 

^ 1 hir r\p^iui ^ iilio mill ii>4r!t» fild Italufy and idmi and aU.iu*.k 

fk* irih}. 

^ t jf,4 I,lily !«' iiiidi' into II 111‘riudtil vfiritiHli Uy difwolving it in 

:ii;d Vun mu iitakr a du*llftu vfirfn?di totally di'Vcud 

ffi mon-i, h .*! ^'1 ?fo jl *'0111111*11-iidly ; and if yon ruuld, you rould not 

ihokMi in do'llu'^oirni'di mpidly itlfrar.fa nwn.Hf4ind.lH* nwntwnit 

e oi I-', -. 4 ' ■!/' I'Vii fifiidoii. 

mliil j‘. fiw‘ pufilwd form of ^:^4irkdao/ m iliw pro^itud. of aa 
md3»'h d-p ' d si ‘ on ifii? of on.riiyn tonm in India. 

niS'o: m| f'i'p 40* r.4|*.rf|.d, <‘iir|tttrd itM-aiU’ftM Itagii, inn! 11t'at<*d ; tlws 
h.r.id Ah.''U tu4} I-* i|i*'r/wd fifil «d Ijpin forinii a orndi^ iilndlaw, Hlndlar. 
muiiS'd r pO'p.iif'd, Up di’-oh'iiic -dii'llfin in niof.liylalrd l■4driid**'•--“A7rdrn’n/ 

u4. II, p, ||H, 

4 1 * oil 11..Hit lid i 4 v’lgotalilf! ii’dii lU'iflH hy innrri wiui 

:Jro|ir 4 ii loikiM ji riipifi * frying ^'anihh. Ah rilHdliH*. in vrry 
C f|i4'Al3 CO'ond fo p»mditr hy tli** vibratifni rd a roil, and its 

and 0*4 #sfo f|tiiokly dowiroyod. 11 h* fwjion of ihu 

U'‘ii 4 Hi ■.kolki*' on ro|i|,*i miri* in Ui ffiriii tlir, grorii dim**ilomfion of 

sMppHr Hih.. wLkIi flio ootlofi wc/rriiig aii«l doniroy ila in«iIat4ond 

hiHiii -i |i'i'i4nalfoil of fh*' iiriiiofarliiri*rj'i of ‘daiifuilai*,” 
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oil.^ It is generally applied to fabrics or paper, and the process 
should consist in giving the material a thin uniform coat of the 
varnish, either with a brush or—and preferably—by immersing 
the material in the varnish until it is completely impregnated. It 
should then be suitably hung up by one edge until the superfluous 
varnish has dripped off. 

Afterwards it should be baked in an oven at from 60° to 80° C., 
and if a vacuum oven is employed, air must be admitted from time 
to time, in order to oxidise the varnish to a hard, dry surface. 
Baked in a vacuum, it remains soft and sticky, hence the admission 
of air is essential. According to the thickness of varnish rec[uired, 
the material should be repeatedly immersed in the varnish, and 
baked after each immersion. If the solvent is allowed to evaporate, 
the varnish becomes unsuitably thick for obtaining the best results. 
On shipment from the Sterling Varnish Co.'s factory, the varnish 
has a specific gravity of 0*90. It should be maintained at from 0’87 
to 0*90, by thinning it from time to time with petroleum-benzine.^ 

Besides the Sterling Extra Insulating Varnish, the Sterling 
Varnish Company supply other grades, which they state to be 
based on this varnish as a standard, with certain properties 
accentuated, as shown by their names. 

II. The Sterling Quick-Drying Insulating Varnish is claimed to 
be quick-drying and elastic, to resist oil, to yield a uniform 
coat of uniform insulation, and to save a great deal of time in the 
shop for drying. 

III. The Sterling Elastic Insulating Varnish is stated to be 
suitable for work where extreme elasticity and long heat resistance 
is required. It is stated to have good insulation, and to resist oil 
and water. It is further stated that it '' will stand the heat of 
the baking oven for 60 days without injury, ensuring the per¬ 
manency of insulation of coils in overloaded machines.” 

1 It will be seen from the footnote on the following page that this claim is 
very emphatically disputed in some quarters. 

^ “ It is not advisable to use too thick a varnish, as the solvent will enter the 
pores of the material, leaving the dissolved portions on the outside, and on 
drying the solvent will evaporate, and the disruptive strength will not be 
much improved, as it will still be hygroscopic, and likely to absorb moisture.” 

Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. Symons. (Paper read before the 
Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 
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I \\ Siniiiig iUiirk PtaHtif Iii.Hiilator. Of ihi.s vari<‘,lj, whic'h 
liaH ftiily ri*rf*iilly lii'iii |ila<’f‘«l tm flit? iiiitrkff, ruihrr Mf.rung rhiiruH 
art* uui4i\ I'rttiii wliirh tlr* ft^llnwing arr <|iiut«Ml ; — 

“ P**riiiaiii*iif !y pliLHlit*, <ai mid wattn* waf<T“r<‘iH*llf*ni^ hi|rh 
iii8uliiti<»ii, This is thi* uiily iiisuIuUit}^ inatariul niinic* tliat in 

!y itiid uil aitd watar proof.” “ It in por- 

luaiPiiily pljiHtio iiii»it*r high hrut or ovorloiMling t'oiidit ions, and doitH 
iiu! fiolorioralf' in itiiy way; tho fart that it will stand nninjurod 
IliO da}'N ill tiii: Itaking ttvini at Ho O, (Itlfl F.) oiiHuroH thnac^ 

r»*Hidis IiiHiihititfii irifiii fci IHtifi v<dtH por (liKII'k Partirularly 

ailaploil to artiiafnn* mid liold «‘oilH in inuohinos which arc, 

to }ic;tv}’ ovcrloadiiii/.” 

A fmdt “401111'111111*44 tumid with linseed oil varidshca \h tliat tlnj 
;p id ill fho oil c**rrMdi:H the i*opjif*r of the windiiipc^ Thin act ion in 

^ rn.iiiC** a i> ''C'liicH !*♦ Ijh «m| nil \'ai iii'.fieili‘* \apw.4i upon 

shj* > % ,1 rco'i4 Cl !t!' Fi iitUifi Ilf fitiitc piipiT (** IinfVrfivo ^Miirhino 

to T Cioo , line I ir fin I In* iiiy iwlnd..^’: 

f c O’; oiiiic.r ir ? cj ol'ittn.t iiiaii'iial iiitra !«* Ifn* one ^Unrli 

^ I I r’OfiMO' di* 4^* war r *4' %«■* n;.4riiil4ofI nil tlir inafcrials 

4' ijli-T loi f|jf fnr*' of i'oiit|»oi}ii»!::.i tthit’Is iniphl !*«' 

ipp'i* i ? 'HO ^4 pi« I la dippiiic oi ttiiij II piiiiifor’H i»rii,dt, anil Ffgini 
do /.'sL ■'4 w Oil, Ci‘ * irdi ha* flo’ tpialifi**- would onaldo tlN'i-io 

to 1; tl»f’ ‘'.m i«’ iilt's III fli?^ ronin every 

i 4..%. )i coin » c'la *i’4*ccc? »4 di>iir4 oiln eirr> «'oinliin.*ilioft of 
|i4-le .4 pic.h , 4SC CS1JI ' iH.fC'in' ,111 hiding ffir ndltllf^Hr runipotirpl-s Were 
Cl Mf F’l o'U *• ? , 

'* 1 h-' !c * c ! i ill >i, I o, #. '4,|p'dirr.i inaC'iial li.td a iipdtiiig poiiil or a 

i I - > 4',, '< » i > >nA 4i *h ^4 h 4In eJn* Ii wi.nld finihl*’ if to H,fa> in a hielly 

i ' J 

1 ^ dp <4p4'if\ of n nHrn iii'Ptlafing inaleriid to 

i'l 3i. 4 ^ ^ui\ ’4 nil j ifi- iioir|jjuir < Idid!) ii po«‘»H!,4 f#|' 

dooo.i 0, ,c, I h I ‘‘o !o n,.i Ifai, fiie r'ipnp-ufi- §4 ^niiiiHli jiiid paint 
lopi* 4^ 1 r* ,40 1 Cl • f rdn* Ii li;o.o Iteon iiiiidi' < onrei iiing llio 

■ 4 4^ c d ‘ c c H * nC'i 4/ » * ii» if I In* I , 

'* IV« Ilf * rfiiiiin-in I 1it4i4“, fof iLr i#M Oil ifnif if <*onl»f ofili Ifo iioide into 

*1 .4 * I r I MIti !j 4\ Cl' fp iiio 4 in al* ofiol. 

I’ll 0, y . I cin.l ipph.'dt Hill li»-i wi'C' * liininiilrd at lioH pointy 
I n* I' c, * 'the tip- L« e .'Oi'l ^fhemoi. Mf nnigitrt roihi Jimriili lediired flirm 
n * 4 I w <], of ►i.pi* i d^ n film s f» UcIH fli.it roiild not I’-iiidiide wan-r 

it.4 lO't,* *PCI 'I 4-' ' eil'l IimM if, 

“ Tos 'Op* *loC wr dio-,/df tifg I !' «•»' i ml Iflinllf lie ito lioiird lljfil, li 

Ao.Jd ofh- Wvor* »id'« I ' iiioC'iie, i\'e wrre littrictod lo, if.s |ii|/|} iiiiliJil 
fe I Ciff* fiii I fh“ «iW‘'CC‘i) toiigli filnj ii.iinli Mpild In- fiom vaini'liop 

«oin|#o-o'| ii ig hoi her#' /ig.iili %%* »rp ‘topped l») iilf' ipp’lifiilililird hif.C, 
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liable to occur in cases where the cotton insulation on the wire is 
not first carefully dried out. It is sometimes maintained that the 
first thin layer of green corrosion protects the copper from deeper 

which experienced varnish and paint makers furnished us. Linseed oil is a 
commercial commodity solely because of the rapidity, as compared with all 
other oils, with which it absorbs oxygen. A method of arresting the oxida¬ 
tion of a film of linseed oil at any desired point would be of immense 
value to the electrical fraternity. We cannot hope to arrest the oxida¬ 
tion of a film of linseed oil at any particular point. It continues to 
oxidise until it becomes a brittle, cracked, and utterly defenceless mass, so 
far as its capacity to prevent the passage of any stray electric current is 
concerned. More electrical apparatus have been reconstructed or repaired 
because of the oxidation and other defects of linseed oil than of all other 
causes put together. 

^‘A great many electricians like to claim that their apparatus is well 
ventilated. ‘Well ventilated’ also means ‘well oxidised.’ There are very 
few armatures which are not ‘ well ozonised ’ also. 

“When the wearer of a black coat leans against the white trimmings 
of a house which was painted with linseed oil and white lead last 
spring, he has to dust himself off, simply because the oil which should 
have held the pigment to the house has been totally destroyed by atmo¬ 
spheric action. It is because of this quality of linseed oil that we are com¬ 
pelled to have a varnishing day in our art galleries; and it has never been 
disputed that thoroughly oxidised linseed oil is not only soluble in water, 
but is hygroscopic, since that fact was established many years ago by eminent 
German authorities. 

“We had to consider that an insulating compound might be used some day, 
in a generator located on top of a steel penstock in an isolated power-house 
where there was no heat, and that when the generator should shut down, it 
would attract moisture at a tremendous rate by condensation. It would not 
run a week under these conditions if it were insulated with a linseed oil 
preparation. It is well known that a series of chemical actions may take 
place in an electrical machine, wherein linseed oil may be found wholly 
responsible for the presence of water even before the oxidation of the oil has 
reached the advanced stage. This occurs when an atom of hydrogen in the 
oily acids of the varnish is replaced by an atom of copper. The ejected atom 
of hydrogen selects a pair of friends from the oxide on the wire and thus 
produces water. Only one material was able to pass these tests for the 
exclusion of moisture under practical conditions, that being the high melting- 
point paraffin compound, whose widely successful use has brought to me the 
honour of delivering this address. 

“A particular point which led us to the adoption of this material is its 
capacity to withstand high temperatures for a great length of time and still 
maintain its original plastic condition. The vibration in a high-speed armature 
probably equals that in any mechanical device when the shattering jars of 
gear connections are taken into consideration, and when street railway 
machinery is added to the list of apparatus under consideration. 
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;iii4 that tli** nffiirri’iire in ilniH harmle.sH, and 

fhi* t¥i I lit* i4r*4i‘r tin* 4iaiiif*i«»r <jf ilin wint. Another funit 

hj fill* fritioH of thitHi* varni.'HlinH h, that luhrieatinj^ oil uc'k 

“ 11 p'*» 4 ” 4 rijt.'ifnr*'* atvl tirld n.i ihry autl thrir huIwi*- 

^ r-i'iiMii wliKii iln» iM.i’i 4r«' art* tihviuii.4^ and t’im;'a*(|iN*atiy 

4 !i) i 5 i %'hii li 4 * 1 ^ < 11*4 liair |irr{ii;yii;iil |da,4ii’itv lunlrr lt<*al in whullj 

h'f' I,Imi fill* KSfii ,,| r|i's?ii»'al III 4 ifal luf}. C’usm*<|ttrii{ Iv a largu lint uf 

• -*»sii|*"Mri uf v.irfir*.|i uuiu-i and liiMin’d oil, fO*.,, wurt* 

r||j 3 ii!j:in’.| Miii’ liv * 4 i*' .i> fip-\ ;4iu«A‘r»i flu'ir MfO-r ij!**a|ia»'ily t<» .* 4 t.;ui‘l (he 

), ,1 4,4 4,tl fi . Ml di» *. iIm r) 4i*' , 

‘ 14* * 4 ' ft,' III .? liiatfrial wliM'lt ♦‘Vur mad** \wui «'aiii4t‘d 

V ’ ■''* ' |<o- .* V !,| 1 , u , u 4 » id. A M 4 u*ll kiiuwn tu varidnli (’hfiidrfis 

dd ‘d- ■. ,JJ4 ! .* .4, 4' i S i hM'ljt , Ilidrrd, If .HlilV lu -;ty tliat llll't’l* i.s 

'j i ' ' m’J ’ M **4 d .!■>' 4 uiij| Ml hi! iUii» Ii mlmu ihIm \;u'id-^'.h that 

It f . . I i\ 1 '‘m *1 4 4 |m 4 dr*'* UM r, * Huw‘far i-* aH\l»ndV wiuTaatfd 

.4 i | 4 - 4k* i V n.d nf lllfll ‘•m- 4 a| »| »af at 14^ ’ Uf rntim* fhu 

4-4 ‘ .1 i ’ 4 ji’'! ,* * ; hnf I ifii uiriy |m ray that a g»«wl many 

•> r , ,4 ’ V- U'd'*’ I ^ 4 j-y-i.* do puiiit iliM Mifiadrrali«»ii tu wld«*li it in 
A' d *• ' *’-' . r< ■ Mfii*' If |?uii ilifr fur a grrat dual uf tlm 

4j*| 3 i 4 4 M I, ' » um-I i*o-. Ill I air,tr | am familiar wiili tin* 

; .4 I ,,, 4 '*i- .rt ‘dit * V ‘lirim liiiy trufilit** \utli a|»j»anittm 

M . 1 ! *4 dr .K Ik *d Im ‘ |4 4 *, itf liiiuH liiaf till Ii a r.faf«'mmii in nut trm* ; 
I? I ,f i' A* fi u', di n n dr a g#*M| iviiitiu fuf d«dil «'raf id) di.HulH'ving 

r*. ; .J : 44. 
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deleteriously upon linseed oil, and upon insulations impregnated 
with linseed oil varnishes.^ 

However this may he, a number of other varnishes have been 
placed on the market, for some of which it is claimed that these 
particular faults have been overcome. This is doubtless a fact in 
the case of at least one of them, namely, armalac, for in this 

^ “Affecting the copper winding chemically applies more particnlarly to 
varnishes, but as insulating materials are generally secret mixtures it is not 
safe to say that all paints are free from this fault. If, however, care is taken 
to neutralise any acids, such as would attack coj^per and give us the green 
deposit of copper sulphate, this fault is done away with. The moisture in 
the cotton covering of wires, not dried out before varnishing, assists in this 
chemical action which destroys the cotton covering, and thus leads to short- 
circuiting of the turns.”—“ On Insulation,” The Electrical Engineer^ September 
16, 1904, p. 412. 

“ Amongst the obstacles to the insulation of armature coils, etc., are :— 
Firstly, the moisture and acid in the cotton wire covering. Nearly all the 
moisture and some of the acid can be driven out by baking the coils and 
treating them with insulating compound while they are yet hot. But the 
compound must prevent the re-entrance of moisture. It must do this 
mechanically by permanently hermetically sealing all pores. It must do it 
chemically also. The last sentence explains the defective insulation of linseed 
oil and compounds containing it, as oxidised linseed oil is hygroscopic (i.e. 
absorbs moisture). True, insulating compound must permanently arrest the 
action of the acids of the cotton. Varnishes cannot do this, being themselves 
readily acted upon by those acids. 

“ The second obstacle is the susceptibility of copper to the action of oxygen 
and weak acids. Tbe copper oxide or ‘salts of copper’ thus formed are 
rapidly absorbed by the cotton, and its resistance is thereby destroyed. 

“ It is a sad mistake to think that the green discoloration of cotton, paper, 
or mica is of no consequence, because tests show them to still have quite a 
good insulation after the discoloration has taken place. For such tests are 
made long after and under very different conditions than those operating 
when that chemical action took place, and even then they show that the 
insulation is radically decreased. 

“ When that chemical action took place, there was little or no insulation at 
all. A varnish solution of copper is not good insulating material, and at the 
time the action takes place gases may be formed which are good conductors 
of electricity. 

“Every care should be taken to keep acids out of the copper vitals of 
electrical apparatus. 

“These points are too well known for comment, further than to express 
astonishment that electricians do not take them into consideration. The 
copper oxide frequently penetrates thick paper and other mechanical insula¬ 
tion, destroying their value.”—From a publication of the Massachusetts 
Chemical Co. 
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varnish a material of entirely different character is employed, 
namely, paraffin wax. It is stated that armalac is black paraffin 
wax in solution in petroleum naphtha, the melting point of the 
paraffin being permanently raised by a secret process. It is 
claimed for the compound that while its melting point is over 
300° Cent., it never becomes hard and brittle on an armature, that 
there is an. entire absence of any traces of resin acids, and that all 
possibility of any formation of salts of copper is excluded. 
Armalac is said to absorb all lubricating oil which may enter into 
it, and it is claimed that its insulation resistance is not thereby 
impaired. It permanently retains its plastic nature, but it 
nevertheless dries quickly and thoroughly. It is claimed that its 
initial insulation is also permanent. In appearance, armalac 
resembles a quick-drying asphaltum paint. It is stated to be a 
perfectly homogeneous compound, containing no sediment and 
undergoing no chemical change, either in the liquid form before 
use or after it is applied. The solvent rapidly evaporates, leaving 
a dry but plastic film behind it.^ 

1 Tlie manufacturers of “armalac” rest a considerable proportion of their 
claims for the material on its alleged “friendliness” to lubricating oil. In 
one of their publications they make the following statements :— 

“ The constant presence of lubricating oil has been erroneously thought to 
be a cause of short circuits. No compound should be used whose chemical 
nature will be affected by combinations formed (under the heat of the 
machine) with lubricating oil. (The latter is a good insulator always.) 
Varnishes (composed of groux)H of vegetable or resin acids) release free resin 
acids when forming combinations with other oil, and it is the free resin acid 
so produced which causes the short circuits commonly attriljutcd to lubri¬ 
cating oil. 

“ A true insulating compjound will take up all the oil that comes to it, and 
its insidation and durability will be reinforced thereby. 

“ Oxidation is the worst enemy of an armature. ‘ Well-ventilated armature ’ 
means ‘ subjected to constant oxidation.’ A true insulating compound will 
keep oxygen off the copper. A varnish will carry it in until chemical laws 
are repealed. 

“ A true insulation will carry neither free acids nor acids in a combination 
liable to ])e subsequently broken by working conditions. There is no varnish 
known to commerce to-day which does not show this defect when apjdied to 
the cop])(3r vitals of high-cost machines. ‘Armalac’ is the trade-name for a 
black paraffin with a melting-i>oint far above the actual requirements. It is 
impervious to moisture and oxygen, strongly resisting all acid action, and 
shown by eight years’ test to remain permanently plastic under heat. It is 
always a ‘brother to lubricating oil,’and no short circuits can be caused by 
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The manufacturers make the following suggestions and directions 
regarding the use of armalac:— 

‘‘ When it is proposed to paint double-cotton covered armature 
and field-magnet wires, it is advisable to put them in the stove 

oil in macliines insulated with armalac. It dries very rapidly, and its method 
of application is similar to tliat of shellac or varnish. 

‘^Its cost varies from to part of the value of the machine it 
permanently protects.” 

In another publication the manufacturers of armalac set forth the following 
definitions and criticisms of impregnating materials based on other principles:— 

‘‘ French copal or spirit varnislies are composed of fossilised or unfossilised 
resin acid gums dissolved in spirits to form a rapid-drying varnish more 
brittle than shellac and less capable of arresting moisture. Resin acids are in 
precariously weak union. 

‘^Asphaltum, japan, black varnish are various compounds of bitumen in 
solution in naphtha, turpentine, and carbon bi-sulphide, in which an attempt is 
made to lessen the natural brittleness of the asphaltum by tempering it with 
linseed oil, pitch, or rubber. These tempering materials are very short-lived ; 
the compound is quickly reduced to powder by the heat and vibration of the 
coil, whereby the powdered asphaltum mechanically loses its power to exclude 
moisture and give insulation resistance. 

“Linseed oil.—A vegetable oil, having commercial value because of the 
rapidity with which it absorbs oxygen. It is very durable for house paint 
and furniture varnish, but the heat and intense oxidation of a well-ventilated 
armature quickly convert it into linoxyn, a brittle powder which absorbs 
moisture. Of all materials tested, linseed oil gives the greatest assistance to 
the impregnation of cotton covering with copper salts. 

“ Oil varnishes are composed of fossilised and unfossilised resin acid gums 
melted in linseed oil, thinned with turpentine and naphtha in the process. 
This name covers an almost endless number of compounds, varying chiefly 
in the proportions of oil and gums. They present all the defects of ^ spirit 
varnishes ’ increased by the defects of linseed oil. 

“A number of spirit and oil varnishes have been exploited wherein the 
makers have attempted to obviate the defect of brittleness by the introduction 
of slow-drying oils, such as cotton oil, rape oil, corn oil, etc. These show up 
somewhat better than true linseed oil varnishes in superficial tests, but the 
severity of actual working conditions shows them to be much more defective. 

“ Copper Salts.—The action of acid on copper is so widely known that its 
introduction into coils of copper wire by intelligent men is almost beyond 
belief, yet shellac-varnish, gums, linseed oil, rubber and pitch, composed 
almost entirely of acids, are every day daubed and soaked into the copper 
vitals of high-cost machines. 

“ A varnish may show magnificent insulation and resistance to moisture and 

■■‘t at the outset of its career, but it must be condemned as worthless if its 
' are quickly shattered by oxidation and powdered by vibration, or if it 
mbine with copper and impregnate cotton covering with a metallic salt 
i conductivity.” 
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first, so as to dry out the slight amount of moisture that is usually 
present, and then they can be painted over with, or dipped.in, cold 
armalac. 

Armalac dries quicker than any other compound, hut it does 
not dry brittle. Every particle of liquid leaves the layer of ar- 
malae in less than thirty minutes, but the film remains permanently 
plastic, though not sticky. This plastic quality is not because of 
the presence of slow-drying oils ; they are not permanently plastic, 
and armalac is. Frequently electricians have unsuccessfully tried to 
bake armalac hard. 

“ It will be noticed, probably, when painting, that armalac 
apparently goes right through the cotton covering and hardly shows 
on the outside. This is as it should be, since it practically insulates 
the copper itself, but by giving it another coating you can also fill 
up the cotton and make it practically a double insulation. It will 
usually be found in armatures insulated with shellac, that the tape 
becomes very brittle and tears like paper ; this, however, does not 
occur when armalac is used, as it has no tendency to this dis¬ 
ruptive effect. 

''Former wound coils are preferably treated by being dipped in 
armalac, and then suspended either for a short time in a drying 
stove or for, say, half an hour to one hour in the air, and they can 
then be bent and driven into place without any scaling off of the 
insulation. 

"This plasticity enables the films of the compound between 
layers of wire to come and go with the expansion, contraction, and 
vibration of the windings of a coil without powdering or 
mechanically losing their initial resistance, and armalac is the 
only compound known to-day which permanently retains this first 
requisite of good insulation. 

"In several works cotton-covered wires are passed through a 
bath of armalac, and then are dried mechanically by passing either 
through a warm tube or through a chamber with several small fans 
causing a draught, which promptly dries off the petroleum naphtha, 
and it can then be used at once for various purposes. For ordinary 
uses armalac maybe applied exactly the same as shellac or varnish, 
but, as before mentioned, it requires far less baking. If armalac 
should seem too heavy in body for any particular purpose (it is 
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usually not found so), it may be diluted with benzine, and in thus 
changing the specific gravity it is advisable to have a hydrometer, 
so that it may be kept fairly constant to the particular body or 
specific gravity required. 

“ Mix nothing with armalac. Dilute (when made necessary by 
evaporation) only with petroleum naphtha. Have all mechanical 
parts of coils perfectly clean and dry. Use closely woven cotton 
cloth instead of rubber tape. Cloth should be put in place, 
fastened, and then saturated with armalac. Saturate each layer of 
wire with armalac.” 

Certain disadvantages attending the use of armalac as applied 
to armature insulations relate to its tendency to ooze out under 
the influence of high centrifugal forces and heat.^ Its insulating 
quality, while not high, is stated to be exceedingly constant, and 
it may often be used to advantage on the stationary parts of 
dynamo-electric machinery. There are various varnishes of the 
gilsonite and asphaltum orders which, while permanently plastic, 
are less liable to fly out under the influence of centrifugal forces 
and heat, and have a higher disruptive strength than armalac. 
They are, however, not entirely free from vegetable acids, and any 
corrosive effects would be less readily discovered, owing to their 
colour. 

No one varnish is suitable for all purposes. A varnish with 
corrosive propensities may be safely used, provided another varnish 
free from this propensity is first applied next the copper to shield 
it.^ A varnish which always remains soft and pliable is exceed¬ 
ingly useful for form-wound armature coils, as flexibility is 
essential in assembling and especially in repairing such coils. In 
some cases a varnish need have but moderately high insulating 
properties, if only it has durability and toughness. In other cases, 

1 “ If liigh melting-point is forthcoming, coils or armatures may be satis¬ 
factorily baked. Armatures, however, running at high peripheral speeds, 
especially turbine armatures, throw off the varnish in which they have been 
dipped at comparatively low temperatures, as the high centrifugal force assists 
in this work. This is, of course, a great disadvantage.’’— The Electrical 
Engineer for September 16, 1904, p. 412, “On Insulation/’ 

2 “ Complaints are heard of the attack of some varnishes on particularly thin 
wires. For such purposes it may be well to prevent direct touch of the varnish 
and the metal by an intermediate coating.”—Dr Max von Eecklinghausen. 
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the ability to dissipate heat is a recommendation. For some 
purposes the varnish must dry quickly in the air/ and present a 
hard, smooth surface, to which dust and oils will not readily adhere. 
In some cases a waterproof varnish is indispensable, and in still 
other cases the varnish must resist the action of acid fumes or 
of heat. Where great vibration is present, as in high-speed 
armatures, copal and asphaltum varnishes are liable to pulverise.^ 

A varnish is supplied under the trade name of '' Dielectric 
Varnish,'' which is stated to be ''a perfectly pure linseed oil gum 
varnish, for baking only," and that it is ‘^absolutely free from 
rosin, metallic dryer, and from free acid or other acids, except the 
combined acids of the linseed oil." The material is stated to have 
great elasticity after baking, and the very highest dielectric strength 
and ohmic resistance. It is especially designed for building up skin 
insulation on the outside of copper coils. This material would 
appear to be not unlike Sterling Varnish. 

The same firm supplies a paraffin varnish under the trade name 
of “ Dielectrol," and describes it as “ a black fluid insulating 
compound for the inside of copper coils, either for application by 
painting on the coils as they are being wound, or for dipping after 

^ “ It will be obvious to anyone acquainted with shop methods the great 
saving in time and the increased output that can be obtained frOin a given, 
dryiug stove, the more ‘ quick drying ’ the insulating medium is. With this 
object in view recourse has been made to shellac, copal, and resin varnishes, 
using alcohol as a solvent. This would not be objectionable but for the fact 
that when the spirit (and also the water it carries) has been dried out, the 
resulting solid is too brittle. This solid under vibration or due to expansion 
and contraction, as the winding heats uj) and cools down, is in time reduced 
to a ijowder, and is then, of course, useless as an insulator. Should it be a 
revolving portion of a machine that is insulated with these varnishes, then 
centrifugal force will assist in the destruction of the insulation. Oil 
‘varnishes’ are not ‘quick drying’ unless an ohjectionahle amount of 
‘dryer’ is introduced.”— Elec, Engr., September 16, 1904, p. 411, “On 
Insulation.” 

“ From the point of view of elasticity and strength, all mixtures, as distinct 
from chemical compounds, should be avoided. They are objectionable Ijecause 
of separation through settling. Should this be overcome by frequent stirring 
it is only temporary, as separation can take place after application. These 
mixtures are often brittle when thoroughly dry, and this considerably impairs 
their use. The American asphaltums, or, as they are rechristened here, 
varnishes, are satisfactory at first as regards elasticity, but in time become 
brittle.”— E7igr, for September 16, 1904-, p. 412, “ On Insulation.” 
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MoHt. of thoHe firms’ best quality varnishes range in price from 
four to six Hhillings per gallon. 

■' Bcrrilft " ‘ is an impregnating gum. It is brittle, but has high 
(iisruptivc! strength, a Ram])lo -079 cm. thick being punctured by 
lf>,70b volts; runs frecsly at rather a low temperature, but its 
insulating ijinilitios are unaffected by very great heat; is good for 
itnpreguuting paper and cloth, but papers so treated, though 
remitsred tough, require great care to prevent cracking. Symons’ 
rcHults for the disruptive strength of “ Berrite ” are given in the 
onrvt's of fig. 84a. 

It lias iMum pointed out in various quarters that linseed oil 
varnisluss should bo the more avoided the more the apparatus 
approiwhcs the “ventilated” tyjio. However this may be, the 
argument has been put as follows: - 

“ f’ontinned high temperature tends to produce brittleness, due 

oxidation ; it is for tliis reason that the author is of the opinion 
that it is inadvisaldo to use paper or linen impregnated with 
liiiwiid oil for tlio insulation of armatures of dynamo-electric 
nmf-hinory: linseod oil has a groat affinity for oxygen, and in 
niodorn design good ventilation is given the armatures of 
inaohinoH, and these, when warm, will help to produce oxidation 
of the imprognating linseed oil, and thus produce brittleness; 
this (pnmtion of the insulation of the armatures of dynamo-electric 
nianhiiu's is one of immense importance, their successful running 
do{>«nding upon their insulation, and it is a very severe treatment 
of any diuloctric, as the temperature is constantly changing, some- 
very high tomiieratures lioing attained by continued running 
on ovorlmid.” (Symons, “ Insulation and Insulators.”) 

IdnsfMStl oil has the pnqKirty of swelling when drying,^ and when 
htjaleil to the Iwjiling point, its penetrating properties cause it to 

' “ IiiitiiliiJiuii ami IiwulatorH,” H. IJ. Symons. (Paper read before the 
Si«’.iiiin of the. Itintitntlon of Klectrical Engineers, April 27,1904.) 

’ T!ii« ImH Iwii pointed out by Fessenden (see p. 144). Symons, in 

ff*f«rriii|| U* stated 

oil Im ail ffXtrtHtiely good oil for impregnating purposes, and has 
llir rviiinrkrilile property of ex|iiwiding on drying, hut, as before stated, it is 
ii*»l for* iiriiiature iiwulation.^^—Insulation, and Insulators, H. D. 

(Ihiimr reiMl before the StudenW Section of the Institution of 

El»clrlciil E«giitt?er«, April 27, 1001.) 
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fill the pores of woods and of fihrouB materials in 
Moisture is thus excluded, atid the insulating proptu'iics of th«- 
impregnated material arc greatly enhanced. A little paratli*^ 
wax can well he added to the linseed oil when employed 
imi)regnating ptirposc^s. 

It is (convenient to hav(* a large tank heated with steam pijH^B#, 
maintaining tluc doulde-hoiliul linseed tdl (‘onstantly near lli«- 
boiling point. Prior to dipping in the linseed cdl, the matcrialB 
be impregnated should ho dried out in a vacnium oven. 
should then he placed in the oil tank for twentyd’our hours, ami 
should finally he again haked at not over 70"' ('ent. in an ovoii 
from which the air is not excluded. This enahhes the linscMal oil 
to harden through oxidisation. 

Carbon bisulphide, benzol, naphtha, and turpentine figure largely 
as solvents for irnpn^gnating mateiials, and are cmh in iheinsolvew 
good insulators. 

The so-called Japan varnishes vary greatly in ilieir composition 
and disruptive strength. 

Varnishes of collodion and celluloid compOHitions may he em¬ 
ployed in providing copper wires witli a tougli, durable, and pliahlo 
insulating skin, which will not readily crack. Wires so trcatial 
are gradually coming into use in certain cases where the space 
factor would otliorwise he very low, hut tlie (3xtensive use of sucdi 
methods must ho preceded hy a great deal of experimental 
development. 

The results of some comparative tests on the use of two sorts 
of vamishes on several diflbrent matorialB are given in Table XXX. 
Each result is the average of tests on several Baniples. The resuItH 
show in an interesting way tfud one mniinh waff f/im Urn bmi 
results with om mmterial^ and another mrnmh with mn/m other 
nmterml, 

Fessenden ^ has made a number of valuable suggestions on the 
subject of impregnating varnishm, based upon Ids extensive 
experience 

In cases where cloth is to be treated we have a very different 
question. There are two ways of using cloth, first as a backing 

^ ‘‘ Insulation and Conduction, Proc, Am. Imt, Eke. KngrB.^ voL xv., 1898, 
pp. 148-150. 
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merely, by coating it on the surface with some substance which is 
supported hy it, as plaster on lathing. Many substances work 
well in this situation, hut the fact that little tubes of cellulose 
are very apt to stick up through the coating, as was pointed out 
to me by Mr F. E. Upton many years ago, and that if moisture 

Table XXX.— Comparative Tests op the Disruptive Strength op 
Materials Impregnated with Various Varnishes. 


Varnish. 

Material. 

Thickness 
per Layer 
before 
Dipping 
(mm.). 

Thickness 
per Layer 
after 
Dipping 
(mm.). 

Volts per 0*01 mm, 
of Final Thickness. 

One 

Layer. 

Two 

Layers. 


Ked rope paper . 

0T05 

018 

360 

327 


Grey rope paper 

0*20 

0-32 

155 

157 


Bed rope paper . 

0-23 

0-32 

113 

121 

•43 

Horn fibre.... 

0-56 

0-66 

133 

129 

m 

Bleached cotton cloth 

0-17 

0*44 

103 

96 


6 oz. cotton drill 

0-52 

0-67 

38 

37 


Bed rope paper . 

0T05 

016 

231 

277 

0 

03 

Grey rope paper 

0-20 

0*26 

190 

139 

3 

Bed rope paper . 

0-23 

0-30 

151 

192 

"o 

Horn fibre .... 

0*56 

0-74 

117 

135 


Bleached cotton cloth 

0T7 

0-28 

186 

150 


6 oz. cotton drill 

0-56 

0-60 

29 

20 


gets in at the edge it spreads all over, renders it not the best kind 
of insulation. Eubber is sometimes applied in this way to cotton 
tape, but though at first of very high resistance and insulation, it 
rapidly deteriorates. In general it may be said that where a 
permanent result is desired, rubber should never be used unless 
kept in the dark and out of contact with air. If these precautions 
be neglected the life is very short. The other method is to 
saturate the whole cloth with some substance which will penetrate 
every crevice, but when this impregnating substance has solidified, 
it must continue to fill these crevices and capillary, tubes. For 
this reason no substance which is dissolved in anything else can 
be used. If, for instance, we try a varnish dissolved in alcohol, it 
will be found that the strength of the solution in the capillary 
tubes is much smaller than outside, for the same reason that sea 
water filtered through sand becomes fresh (J. J. Thompson, App, 
of Dyn. to Phys, and Ohem., p. 190). Consequently, on drying, 
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these capillary spaces are not filled up, and let water : 
Therefore, unless we adopt the first method and plaster t 
insulator on thickly and deep enough, so that it does not matt 
whether the support insulates or not, we must use melted soli 
or drying oils. Unfortunately, but few solids which melt a 
elastic, since this elasticity is obtained by a structure which 
destroyed by melting, and those solids which melt into th 
liquids and remain flexible when solid do not preserve th 
property, except within narrow limits of temperature, as can 1 
easily tested by holding under a cold-water tap, and striking tl 
specimen sharply. Soft paraffin can be used in some cases if tl 
cellulose be well dried and thoroughly saturated. The asphal 
cannot, as a rule, be used, as they never get sufficiently fluid c 
melting. There is, however, one notable exception—uintaite, < 
as it is commercially called, gilsonite. This substance I foun 
many years ago, had the peculiar property that when melted 
would, like paraffin or oil, pass into the pores of cellulose or clot! 
Having a very high melting point, nearly 300° if I remember, an 
mixing perfectly with paraffin in all proportions, it gives mixture 
which are admirably adapted for induction coil work, as thes 
compounds can be made to have high melting points and t 
penetrate a coil thoroughly. I also, some years later, in 189* 
used this material in combination with linseed oil for transformer! 
the process at first proposed being boiling in vacuum, but it wa 
found that even without this, saturation was complete. I under 
stand that this method is still used, though modified in form, b; 
the company for which I first devised it. Of the drying oils, wit] 
the exception of some foreign oils, as Chinese wood oil, and a} 
African oil whose name I cannot recollect or ascertain, linseed oi 
and the drying nut oils are the best. Linseed oil has the remark 
able property of expanding on drying. This enables it to fill u] 
all pores. Its durability is evinced by the good condition of ole 
oil paintings. The varnishes crack and go, but the oil remains 
Its insulation is not injured, up to very high temperatures, ai 
which shellac, rubber, etc. would be worthless. This materia! 
was used a great deal by the Edison Company in its early days 
but it often broke down. The trouble was traced to the lead 
drier, and after many experiments Mr Marshall, who had 
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iNsiFLATrm riENmiiEJS, paints, eto. 

c‘Ii;ir|4*‘Ilf tliiB wurk, fniallj fioitlad npni the uho of jmro raw oil. 
Tliin i 4 fiF(* i?XftdI(uil tobiiUb and wan unod, luii took notuo 

tiiiii*ti» lirj; aiul iho writer final If, af tor laiuiy toHtH, found that 
horiili:* of iiiaiigiiiu^Ho drier i^ot rid of the iroidilo, wliilo, an is well 
kioaviu itj^ives a very quk',k“drying varninh. Thin waH imctl by 
Llii* lJiiil4‘d SiiituH (kanpaay in Newark on their macdiinoB^ witli 
llie remilt lhai in after mbo for a year, the foreman rop(a‘t(jd 
ciiily t wo iirmaturoB so treated an returned for ropair (they wore 
iiijiirinl !>y ligbiiiini^y and no fiolda Thin material was alno nned 
by I lit! Slaid€‘.y (.loinpany far transformer«. Atiodier advantage 
rif tiiij4 oil is, that it alwajH rotaiiiH a alight Htiekineas, 

mid a good joint when wrappingiironinl wiren, etr. Many 

go uMcd are ncit stinky, mid let inoiHttire in tliraiigli the 
ji.iiiiU, Wtiere a Hniaoili Hurfaee in reqniriMl, it in rcMidily ohtained 
by ill! a litth* pile, a iiieilioil firHt HUggentecl, I ludieve, by 

Mr iviiHfiii, It cmn aluo he given a eont of japan an the outHide. 
Viiriiiidi gtiiiiii Khonld never he used with linHoiicl ail, an they are 
britllf*, mill the drkiclail is only justfloxihlaciiiotiglL (haisncpienily 
tlio till hag tlried, tlie rosnlfciiiit varninli in alwayu very 
briltlr, A tijinporary eliwtieity in given at firnt !iy tJic^ fiic't tliiit 
wdieii I,lie golvant has dried off the oil is still flutl and undrhfd, 
liiui a# the viirniBh gtiin kecpis this air from getting at it rapidly, it 
reiiiiiinii llexiblo for ii year. Hindi itiixtiirt» also crank 

"Hiiittple C ‘ is a Hpecdniiin of lioratod-ail satiiriitecl dotli, whieli in 
liiiW bfjiw’Iff?ii night and nine yeiir« eld. It will he tioiml that it m 
Mill fr«‘i4h itiid tlexilile, and a reoent dielentrie utmiigih test Hhowml 
up very liigli — 15,00(1 vults, if I rc^calleei. The pure raw ail m 
Imilr*! fii iilfoiil, 200^ with | per noiil of berahi of manganese far 
i4iivi?riil ltoiir« till it hegiria to ho thkk. 

Kiifi-iitfliiiiiiiiidilci materials can lie m I have painted out 

cdicnilif^re, Iiy taking out tlie hydrogen iitaiiM of hyilrcMmrlmiis and 
f4iili«|j|ittJiig filleriiim Even pitiufflti cain lie tliiis tnmted if kept 
wariri, mid first itirim la a fluid iiiul then tu solid. At one tinuf it 
mmtiml as if lids process might he valuable, hut ilieiwe. of ericdoaid 
ewiiiltiiis Iiim don© away with the greatest sotireis of dniigiir from 
fire. 

1 %%‘ill eoncliicle by doserihing a eoiiple of deviees wliieh I Inmi 

10 
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found useful in preventing insulation from being spoiled. Solder¬ 
ing acid, as commonly used, is a solution of chloride of zinc. If 
this falls on cellulose it turns it to a paste. It never evaporates, 
and always takes up moisture from the air, and will gradually eat 
its way through quite a thickness of insulation. Whether it is 
acid or neutral makes no difference so far as its action on the 
insulation is concerned, though the neutral solution does not 
corrode the wire. Eosin has the disadv'antage that it is not a 
fluid, and is clumsy to handle. I have found that by shaking up 
powdered rosin in very strong ammonia an ammonia soap is 
produced, which works well in most cases. The ammonia dissolves 
copper oxide and evaporates afterwards, leaving the powdered 
rosin, which is an insulator.'*’ 

Holitscher^ recommends testing varnishes as follows:— 

‘‘ They should be applied to linen or paper by means of a brush, 
painting them over in two directions at right angles to one another, 
or else the linen should be dipped in the material, the top and 
bottom of the piece of linen being exchanged at each successive 
dipping in order to ensure as even a coating as practicable. It is 
important to use the same thickness and quality of linen in all 
tests. Batiste linen is recommended as a good standard. The 
sample is then dried, generally at the temperature recommended 
by the manufacturer, until it is no longer ‘ sticky.’ The disruptive 
strength of these samples is then tested, cold and warm, flat and 
after creasing, and the average and minimum values for several 
samples are recorded. The samples are also tested as to freedom 
from acid.” ^ 

^ Elek. Zeit.^ February 27, 1902, p. 170. 

^ “ The paint or varnish should render the material impervious to moisture, 
unaffected by oils, acids, and salt water. It is, of course, well known that 
water is an undesirable attendant of insulation, and, therefore, there is no need- 
to labour this point beyond mentioning the specially adverse conditions to: 
which some outside work is subjected, as, for instance, traction motors of all 
descriptions, motors for small tools in shipyards, etc. Insulation should 
certainly not wash off within a reasonable time. Regarding oils, many 
machines are subjected to trouble from this cause; motors from faulty 
bearings, etc., and generators from this cause and, where placed between 
ogine standards, from splashing of oil from the engine. Acids are detrimental 
I insulation, and more than one machine has had to be rewound owing to 
iing subjected to the acid fumes from battery-rooms. Salt water has been 
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In an article ifi The Electrical Engineer for September 16, 1904 
(p, 411), entitled On Insulation,” the following series of tests is 
suggested for paints and varnishes :— 

1. Quick Drying, —This is merely a matter for trial, and can be 
done either in the open air or in a drying stove, as desired. 

2. Elastic Strength, —This may be tested by coating a piece of 
presspahn, tin, or copper (metal for preference), and when dry 
bending backwards and forwards. An electrical test can also be 
made after the bending, to see if this has affected the insulating 
material. 

3. High Melting-Point. —First dry off the liquid components and 
then heat the residue, and see at what temperature it melts. If 
the drying was done in a thin layer, it would also be possible to 
note when it commenced to char. 

4. Affecting Copper. —Copper strips may be coated and examined 
after an interval (which is practically working conditions), but a 
quicker way is to put copper filings into a quantity of the varnish. 
They will readily show if the varnish will in any way affect the 
copper. 

5. Waterproof, etc. —The varnish or paint could be tested on 
some plant about the works, where there is generally some motor 
or other, running under adverse circumstances as regards oil, etc. 
A test might be made of a piece of metal left exposed to the 
elements for some considerable time. 

added by engineers in cases of exposed stations near the coast, especially wbere 
tlie voltage generated is high, though in the case of low voltage it would only 
he a question of time if the insulation was not impervious to salt water.”—“On 
Insulation,” The Elec. Eng., September 16, 1904, p. 412. 



CHAPTEK IX 

HEAT-DISSIPATING IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 

A COMPARATIVELY recent innovation in insulating methods relates 
to the employment of impregnating materials which, while scarcely, 
if at all, inferior in insulating properties, are of such composition 
as to facilitate the egress of heat from the interior of coils. 

Electro-enamel.—The alleged original and novel features of 
this varnish, which was the first of its class to be placed on the 
market, call for a brief description, as it introduces a new factor in 
insulating methods. It is claimed to be a heat-conducting, acid 
and moisture proof varnish, with good cementing qualities—a 
combination which is frequently required. 

Electro-enamel was originally produced by a Continental firm as 
an acid-resisting enamel for coating battery cells and accumulator 
boxes, and also as a rust preventative on metals, and for moisture¬ 
proofing walls, etc. Its usefulness as a heat dissipator was, in the 
first instance, only accidentally observed. Two small transformers 
had been wound up, one with and the other without impregnating 
the cotton coverings on the wires with electro-enamel. These 
transformers were run with a high overload, and on subsequently 
stripping them, the one wound without electro-enamel was found 
to have its cotton coverings thoroughly charred, while the other 
was in excellent condition. This suggested the idea that if 
moderately good heat conductivity could be obtained without 
undue sacrifice of insulating quality it would be a valuable feature, 
and the varnish has since been developed with this end in view. 
Low insulating quality was at first a bar to its progress, but after 
it had been improved in this respect the material was employed 

in electrical work for nioisture-proofing and toughening trans- 
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foruinr f^oil iimulatioiiR. (JoIIh which liad f^ivon luiu’.li troiii)lo on 
uccfuml Ilf this gradual ikitoriorat.iiiii of tho iiiHulaLiou duo to long 
andoxcoaHivo heating, arc Htutod to have lioou found to ho not only 
greatly iiuprovod in durahility, hut to run dnoidodly (‘oolor. 



*>*■» M (Ml l*& i*1 /'A f’df 

TflUUmdcrs tdal tkicknim 

¥it* itiii nisrii|»tiv« Htr««Kfch iif Mat^rkk ifti|»rtigfiatitd with 

It m n*iPtrtM iliat u rotarj eotiveriar, whicth hiicl twi(*« lioon 
fill mmiumhUir fac?U>ry in a norniikal non«Iitinn, 
fiipi ivilfi tliC! nhi iiifttiliiUciii civinMiin viiiiiikUtig diini thnrnugtilj 
rrii!i*i-i III lirifl viipiitirn ilrawn in liy th« rnvolving iirriiatum, wan 
wiili 4!biirii“C!iii4iiii*l with highly i4ii.tii4fiic*ifiry Tlin 
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iTse of ihis inatorial has now IxMiH nxteiHlod ovisr a wido rail!.'** i 
work. The comcntiiif; proiKn'ly haw kooii taken iulvaiitaj'o «tf iti 

treating nheot aHhestoH relied intii tuben^ ami like for dinpeimiii; 
largely with retaining handH, ef»re «hcdlH for c'oilg and boldiiii 
A ci)mparativ (3 toHt inadc^ tm a H II]). 4-poli* nnd4ii% in wliieli twi* • 
the four Hpcioln with “ HlodetoniHed” inHuktioiw 
one of tinmen heat-diHHipating viirinHliCW, is stided in have reKiilieil I %% 
showing a tcnnjHirature differenc'e of dll per cent. I»eiween the 1%%*^^ 
types of spools ; and further tiwts niinle with lliis varnish are *« 
to have shown that a current thii!< would tlioroiiglily idiar lli*“ 
uutreatod (jotton eoviirings on tlio winj^ Imt nliglitly diHroloiin**! 
the varnisletreahHl insulation, and left its insulating " 

intact. 

The roBults ut tests of tlm disruptive strength <if smiie iniiierial 
treated with eloctro^enaniel are given in fig. 06 . 

The inainifacturerB of eleetro-enainel give the folhiwiiigdiri'vlioi^*-'^^ 
for uso:“Itun iln^ wires tlirough a hath of elec:irc,ceiiuiiiel,iiii*i wiir^ I 
in a moist state directly tipon tlic winding foriii. Ily tiii« iitetliod i ^ 
will be found tliat a like nuniher of iiiiipere“t4iriis may he gf»l inf •' ^ 
the same winding space, a« with iintreiited wirtj«, iinil wilh iJ#**’ 
added advantage that the cani, when clried (in iin oven t iioliiliti#* ■ 
into a permanently hard and compact mass, rendciriiig iiipiiig hninl-i* 
imnecessai’y. 

Axmalac Putty.— Tins is sometimes used 1*0 fill tlm air Hpie'#' 
in field coils, and is made liy stirring eoniiiioii whiling iiitii jiriiiiilm#- 
It is claimed that the use of armalae, putty fiieilitateii the 
tion of heat from coils in which it is used 

At least oue other variiis!! maniifaciurer has now lir«iiiglit init 
an insulating varnish for which similar hoafc-difiaipiitiiig prnpf^rf ii" 
are claime<L 











CHAPTER X 


OIL FOR INSULATING 

Oil has now become an established commercial insulating material. 
So far as relates to dynamo-electric machinery, its use is chiefly in 
stationary transformers, but in the closely allied apparatus for 
switchboards and controllers it is also extensively employed, 
and a knowledge of its insulating properties is essential.' 

Steinmetz’ early investigations upon the insulating properties 
of various kinds of oil gave the results set forth in Table XXXI. 

Table XXXL— Steinmetz’ 1892 Tests on Oils. 


Material. j 

1 

Disruptive Strength 
in maximum Volts 
per mm. 

Remarks. 

1 

Melted Paraffin.i 

8100 

65° Cent. 

! 

Boiled Linseed Oil . 

8000 

21° Cent. 

Turpentine Oil. 

6400 


Crude Lubricating Oil (mineral oil) . 

1600 

Very impure. 


The results relate to thicknesses of 0*05 min. 


For reference and comparison, it may be said that Steinmetz on 
the same occasion obtained 1670 volts (maximum) as the dis¬ 
ruptive strength of air per millimetre thickness at a thickness 
of 0*05 mm. Thus his best results for oil indicate a disruptive 
strength of some five times that of air. 
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In a paper entitled “ Oil as an Insulator ” (Proc, Inst. Elec. 
Engrs., yoI. xxi., 1892, p. 244), Hughes investigated various oils, 
employing a Wimshiirst machine, and comparing the relative 
spark lengths in air and in oil He directed his attention 
especially to hydrocarbon oils, such as petroleum and rosin oil. 
He found great variations in the quality of rosin oil: its insulat¬ 
ing quality ranged from worst castor oil up to a superior degree 
of gutta-percha.’’ He also found this true of most oils, and states 
that before using any oil its quality as an insulator should be 
thoroughly ascertained by electrical tests. With regard to their 
relative suitability, Hughes states: '‘In selecting oil of high 
insulating quality, we must also have regard to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. Thus, as a self-restoring medium having 
very quick action, for condensers, transformers, or coils so closely 
wound as to be difficult for a thick oil to penetrate, a thin rosin 
oil, such as rosin spirit, might be best; but for cables and under¬ 
ground wires, I found thick, pure rosin oil best, because it was 
not only superior as an insulator, but it would not escape too 
rapidly at any large puncture.” 

Hughes found by immersing samples of gutta-percha and 
india-rubber in separate vases of different oils, and weighing them 
before and after prolonged immersion, that some oils were in¬ 
jurious to gutta-percha, and that almost all, with the exception 
of castor oil, were more or less destructive to india-rubber. 
Pure rosin oil was found to give the highest insulation of all, and 
a spark that would pierce a given thickness of gutta-percha would 
utterly fail to pierce the same thickness of rosin oil. Eosin oil 
was found to have a preservative effect upon gutta-percha, for 
the sheets after immersion were found to have become slightly 
increased in weight, showing that the oil had penetrated into the 
pores of the gutta-percha; it was also found to be stiffer and 
tougher than before the immersion. 

Eosin oil which is already thick and viscid can be rendered 
more so, when desired, by the addition of solid rosin dissolved in 
it, or by the addition of palm oil residue, which has the remarkable 
property of thickening rosin oil. 

Hughes found that a spark which would pierce 100 mm. of 
air would not pierce 1*4 millimetres of rosin oil, the rosin oil 
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thus appearing to have over 70 times higher insulation than air. 
Professor Hughes was wrong in taking the dielectric strength pro¬ 
portional to the relative spark lengths, for we know that—at any 
rate, for air—a doubled voltage will pierce a more than doubled 
thickness of air (see figs. 12, 20a, 20b, 20c, 36, 38, and 39). 

In the discussion on Hughes’ paper, Mr A. A. Campbell Swinton 
gave the results which he had obtained with an induction coil 
in comparing rosin oil with air. These results are reproduced in 
Table XXXII., and show at the maximum but 10 times greater 
disruptive strength for rosin oil, as against 70 times found by 
Professor Hughes. In most of Swinton’s tests the oil showed some 
four times the disruptive strength of air. 

Table XXXIL —Swinton’s Tests on relative Spark: Lengths in Air 
AND IN Rosin Oil. 


Spark in Air 
(mm.). 

Spark in Rosin, Oil 
(mm.). 

Ratio. 

25-4 

2-54 

0*10 

28-6 

5-08 

0-18 

38*0 

7*61 

0-20 

38-0 

10-2 

0-27 

44*4 

12-7 

0*29 

69*7 

25-4 

0-36 

130 

38T 

0*29 

200 

50*8 

0*25 


'With ordinary commercial paraffin, Swinton found half the 
insulation strength of rosin oil. Fleming pointed out that it is 
preferable to subject materials to a preliminary immersion in thin 
oils, as such stiff oils as resinous oils do not penetrate readily. 
Afterwards the coil may be immersed in a thick oil. H. Cuthbert 
Hall spoke of the extremely large temperature coefficient of oils, 
particularly of resin oil. The variation in the specific resistance 
may amount to as much as 10 per cent, per degree Centigrade at 
17° Cent., and at higher temperatures the rate of variation rapidly 
becomes greater. Before use the oil should be very slowly raised 
to a high temperature, in order to drive off moisture and the 
light volatile oils which are always present in the resin oil of 
commerce, and are inferior to resin oil in insulating properties. 
The objection to the use of thick oil may be overcome by heating 
it to a high temperature, and impregnating the material or the 










Volts (R. M. S.) at Breakdown. 
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coil with it while still at this temperature. This is better than 
using oils of greater fluidity, as the latter are not such good 
insulators. H. Cuthbert Hall has found the best mixture, both 
as regards specific resistance and disruptive strength, to be three 
parts of solid resin and one part of first-run oil. Eesin is 



Fig. 67.—Dielectric Mfg. Co.’s Curve for showing the great Decrease in the Insulat¬ 
ing Qualities of Transformer Oil occasioned by tlic Presence of Small Percentages 
of Water. 


nowadays largely adulterated, and it is very difficult to get oil 
of such insulating quality as was obtainable in former times. 

/ A mineral oil is generally employed in transformers. ‘‘ Transit 

oil is a brand which has been widely employed with success. It 
has been found to lead to much less trouble from carbonaceous 
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dapcmitH tliiiii m iim eime with vogetalilo oils. In fig. 67 in given 
a curve taken from a puhlication of the Dielectric Manufacturing 
t'tK, iihfiwiiig ill** BcrimiH effect of nmall porcontagOB oF water upon 
ilie ilirtrtipiivi! Hirength eff mineral oik. 1'he addition of ^\jth 
rif I pftr cufitl. iff water reduced the cliKruptive Btrengih to 
of file viiliie ffir ffj-y oil. Skinnoik tentB cm the effect 
iipfiii llic diMriijiiivit Htrength of oil of the pcu'c-entage of contained 
water are given in thc3 curve of fig. 68. It m evident that the 



Fl#,. »I.M. (huvH for Hliowiug th<! Relation between the Disruptive Voltage 

<tl Ttmmfmmvr Oil and tlio Percentage of Contaiueci Water. 

Trriiiiiialii, 1/hitlls. FnM|uenoy, Ua c'yclcK. 

I?*p, O'll/S''. Wave form, aliu!. 

ftcicriiimliiig eilhcff eff mokturc on the inBulating quality of an 
oil IH very iiiarkcfl. The cffectB of oil on mica and on commutatorB 
fillVI ! iikniMHcd on pp. 95 to 103 and on p. 12(1 

Till* ciilfci i*f teinporature on the reHiHlance of oik is well 
illmdraicil hy mmm of the curves of fig, 70, on p. 160 of the next 

A hy ?^fr i\ li Skinner, road liofore the National Electric 

liglil Aic 4 ffrialio!i, Ikistoii, Mass. (1904),* dt3ak very fully with this 
Mr Skifinm* rifferH to the earlier periock of the uho of oil 

^ |4i.r fiPn ill liftirlr 1’racHfcirmcr Oil,” by (I K Bldiirmr, on p. 227 

mI IV hm'in* tLA for May 1004 (vol. I No. 4), 
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for insulating transformers. Eesin oil, linseed oil, and cotton-seed 
oil were, he states, then used, but it was soon demonstrated that 
mineral oils obtained from petroleum products were not only 
cheaper but more satisfactory, and they were ultimately almost 
universally adopted for use in transformers and switches. Mineral, 
vegetable, and animal oils, when pure, are all, in Mr Skinner’s 
experience, very good insulators. While he has found a wide 
difference in the insulating qualities of various mineral oils, this 
difference has been more an index to the purity of the oil than to 
any inherent difference due to variations in the chemical composition 
of the oil itself. The impurities found in oil comprise acid, alkali, 
water, and other foreign matter. 

Mr Skinner states that mineral oils begin to evaporate slightly 
at a temperature somewhat below their flashing point, and the 
evaporation is quite rapid at the flashing point and above. 

Mr Skinner’s article contains the following specification for a 
transformer oil:— 

(1) The oil should be a pure mineral oil obtained by fractional 
distillation of petroleum, unmixed with any other substances, and 
without subsequent chemical treatment. 

(2) The flash test of the oil should not be less than 180° C. 
(365° F.), and the burning test should not be less than 200° C. 
(392° F.). 

(3) The oil must not contain moisture, acid, alkali, or sulphur 
compounds. 

(4) The oil should not show an evaporation of more than 0-2 per 
cent, when heated at 100° C. for eight hours. 

(5) It is desirable that the oil be as fluid as possible, and that 
the colour be as light as can be obtained in an untreated oil. 

He states that an oil which meets the foregoing specifications 
should prove a first-class insulator.” ‘‘ In addition to the specifica¬ 
tion, the user should have the assurance that the oil is carefully 
made; that all containing vessels are clean and free from moisture ; 
and that systematic tests are made on the finished material to see 
that it fulfils the conditions specified. He should also take the 
necessary precautions to see that no moisture is allowed to get into 
the oil after it is received by him. When oil is stored in barrels, 
the barrels should be kept under cover, and water should not be 
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allowed to stand on the heads, as it will often find its way through 
into the oil Metal cans and drums are far more satisfactory for 
shipping and storing oil than barrels, for the reason that they can 
be made practically oil and water tight, and there is therefore 
much less danger of the oil becoming wet during shipment and 
storage. The use of metal vessels also eliminates the glue which 
it is necessary to use in wooden barrels to make them tight. The 
transformer and transformer tanks should be thoroughly dried 
before the oil is put in, and every possible precaution should be 
taken to prevent water entering the transformer case after 
installation. In water-cooled transformers the cooling coils should 
be perfectly bight, and the end of the cooling coils where the water 
enters should be lagged so as to prevent condensation of moisture, 
due to this part of the coil being colder than the surrounding air.’' 

‘‘ When a good oil has been obtained from the manufacturer and 
the necessary precautions have been taken to ensure that it is kept 
clean and free from moisture, it may be relied upon as one of the 
most satisfactory insulating mediums known.” 

For impregnating wood and fibrous materials generally, linseed 
oil is most suitable on account of its penetrating qualities, and of 
the fact that it expands on drying, thus filling up the pores and 
preventing the subsequent entrance of moisture. All materials 
which are to be impregnated with linseed oil should first be dried 
in a vacuum oven, and immediately plunged into a bath of hot lin¬ 
seed oil, left there for twenty-four hours, and then dried in an 
ordinary oven, but at a temperature not exceeding 70° C. 

Oil for Oil Switches.—Skinner states that the requirements 
of oil for use in oil switches are very similar to the requirements 
of oil for transformers. Oil having a very low cold test” may be 
desirable for use in switches which are intended for outdoor work. 
A fairly viscous oil has given the best results in oil switches, and 
Skinner suggests that this may be on account of the fact that it is 
not so easily displaced by the arc as would be the case with a 
lighter oil. Skinner states that in other respects “ the requirements 
throughout may be stated as being exactly the same for both 
transformer and switch work, and it has been found possible to 
manufacture an oil which is entirely suitable for both purposes.” 






CHAPTER XI 

THE TESTING OF LIQUID AND VISCOUS INSULATINQ- MAI 

Hum ANN has described (E.T.Z., December 31, 1903, p 
useful method for determining the insulation resistance 
insulating materials and of viscous insulating materia 
especially useful in the comparison of oils for use in !u|: 
switches and transformers. In the choice of sucb oils, ** i 
a high disruptive strength essential, but a high insnlatioii 
as measured in megohms, is also desirable/' 

At ordinary temperatures, the specific resistance of such 
is so high as to render its determination exceedingly 
However, it rapidly decreases with increasing tempera 
this phenomenon is taken advantage of in the moth 
consideration, which is employed in the laboratory of th 
Pelten & Guilleaume. 

The material to be investigated is first heated until nil 
has been eliminated. It is then poured into the 
apparatus illustrated in fig. 69, and its insulation resit 
various temperatures is measured. In fig. 69, K do 
containing vessel. H is a piece of hard rubber, to whicli 
testing electrodes A A are secured in such a manner and i 
distance apart as to avoid leakage. The electrodes -A. A. : 
in the material to be tested, are set at a suitable distan 
mm. apart. The temperature is observed by a thermome^ 
bulb lies in the liquid and against one of the electrodes. 

The measurements are commenced at about 120"^ Gen 
case of very high resistance materials. For other im 
lower temperature suffices. The temperature is. gradi 
creased, and measurements are made from time to tiran 
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temperature is reached corresponding to so high an insulation 
resistance as to preclude correct determinations. If the electrodes 
are 0*1 cm. apart, and have a cross section of 25 sq. cm., then the 
specific resistance in megohms per cubic centimetre is obtained 
from the observed insulation resistance in megohms by multiply¬ 
ing by 250. 

In the curves of fig. 70 are plotted the results obtained on a 
number of oils and other insulating materials. 

Although it is not always possible from the curves to draw precise 
conclusions as to the insulation resistance at 20° Cent., the curves 



Fig. 69. —Humann’s Apparatus for testing the Ohmic Insulation Kesistance of 
Liquid and Yiscons Insulating Materials. 

nevertheless afford data from which the relative insulating quality 
can be determined. 

Skinner's apparatus for testing the disruptive strength of oil by 
means of an immersed spark gap is illustrated in fig. 71. The 
apparatus comprises a 200 cubic centimetre graduated glass 
cylinder of 35 millimetres inside diameter. A hole is drilled 
through the bottom of this testing cup and the lower terminal 
is inserted through this hole. Mr Skinner's description, taken 
from a paper read at the 1904 Convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, continues as follows:— 

The testing terminals consist of |-inch diameter brass balls 
fastened to -^j^-inch rods. The upper rod passes through a clamp 
which is connected to a micrometer screw, actuated by a milled 
head. The lower terminal should fit in a socket, so that it may be 
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readily removed for cleaning. The bottom of the cup is made oil- 
tight by the use of gaskets where the lower rod passes through the 
cup. An extension of the lower rod comes in contact with a spring 
set in the base of the stand, to which the line terminal is eonnec ted 
by means of a convenient binding post. Stops are provided so 
that the oil vessel may always be placed in the same position. 
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Fig. 70.-Humann’s Curves for the Ohmic Insulation Resistance of Various Oil s 
and otlier Liquid and Viscous Insulating Materials. 

The upper rod may slide up and down easily when the clamping 
screw 18 free, or may be engaged with the micrometer screw at any 
point for adjusting the gap. All parts are therefore readily 
accessible for cleaning, and the zero point of the gap may be 
quickly adjusted for each test by allowing the upper rod to slide 
down so that the terminals are in contact, and then clamping to 
the micrometer screw. The apparatus is always filled to the 200 
C.C. mark (requiring a little less than 200 c.c. of oil for eaeli 
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test). The gap is adjusted to any convenient amount, usually 0*15 
inch (3-8 mm.), and the e.m.f. is raised gradually until break-down 
occurs. After trying numerous forms of testing apparatus for this 
purpose, this method has been adopted as the most convenient, and 



Fig. 71.—Skinner’s Apparatus for Testing the Disruptive Strength of Oil by means 
of an Immersed Spark Gap. 

it has the advantage of requiring a comparatively small amount of 
oil for each test.” 

* Mr Skinner has found that a large number of precautions are 
necessary in such tests if any approach to consistent values is to 
be obtained:— 


11 
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‘‘ The spark gap terminals should always be of the same shape 
and nicely polished, especially if the gap is quite small. Slight 
roughness or points on the testing terminals will change the 
apparent dielectric strength of the oil. 

“ The gap should a,lways be at the same depth in the oil, con¬ 
sequently a variation of the pressure will cause a variation in the 
tests. The apparent insulating strength increases with the pressure. 

'‘The testing voltage should always be applied in the same 
manner. It is preferable to fix the gap, and apply an increasing 
voltage until break-down occurs; or a constant voltage may be 
applied, and the gap gradually shortened until the distance be¬ 
comes such that rupture occurs. In the former method the 
voltage may be very gradually increased, as may be done by 
controlling the field of the generator, or it may be applied in steps, 
either with or without opening the circuits between steps; but 
for comparative purposes one method only should be used. 

" The time of application of the voltage should be as nearly as 
possible the same, especially the time consumed after the voltage 
reaches, say, 50 per cent, of the dielectric strength. A longer 
time will give lower results, especially if the oil contains impuri¬ 
ties which may line up between the testing terminals. 

“ It is a good plan to make more than one test on each sample 
of oil, as the test value frequently increases with the first few 
tests, especially if the oil is well shaken after each test, so as to 
thoroughly mix with the oil the carbon formed by the arc, and not 
allow it to concentrate between the testing terminals. When so 
shaken, it must be allowed to stand until free from air bubbles 
before another test is made. This increase in dielectric strength 
seems to be due to the drying effect, or to the burning out of im¬ 
purities in the oil. The best oils do not usually show much 
increase with repeated tests. When the oil becomes very black 
and dirty from repeated tests, the dielectric strength drops rapidly. 

“ The amount of oil used for each test should be the same in 
every case, especially if more than one break is made in each 
sample. It is obvious that the carbon formed by the burning of 
the oil will be disseminated through the oil, and that the results 
will depend in some measure upon the amount per cubic inch of 
oil. It follows from the above that if more than one test is to be 
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made on a given sample, the amount of energy expended by the 
arc formed, due to the rupture of the oil, should be the same as 
nearly as possible for each break It is best to limit this to a 
comparatively small amount by a fuse or circuit breaker in the 
primary of the testing transformer, arranged to open the circuit 
on a comparatively small current. By using small currents the 
work of keeping the terminals clean is much facilitated. 

The freq[uency of the e.m.f. wave form of the testing circuit 
should be kept the same in the successive tests. It was pointed 
out some years ago by Professor Elihu Thomson that oil is not as 
good an insulator for low as for high frequencies. There is, how¬ 
ever, little variation for commercial frequencies. It is well known 
that a pointed or saw-tooth e.m.f. wave will break down insulation 
of all kinds more readily than a flat, smooth wave of the same 
square root of mean square e.m.f. The use of ci resistance for 
varying the testing voltage is therefore very oljectionalle. 

“ All vessels and apparatus used must be kept perfectly clean 
A single fibre in the oil may reduce the dielectric strength greatly 
if it happens to "line up' between the terminals. A small 
amount of moisture is particularly objectionable, on account of 
the very great reduction which it may make in the insulating 
value of the oil. 

"" It is best to allow the oil to stand a short time after pouring 
it into the testing vessel, as the bubbles of air which are carried 
with the oil in pouring in, or due to the oil being agitated, will 
lower the apparent dielectric strength." 

Plash and fire tests should also be made upon the oil. Mr 
Skinner defines the flash temperature as that "" temperature to 
which the oil must be heated in order to give off gases at such a 
rate as to form an explosive mixture with the surrounding air." 
By "" fire test" he denotes the “ temperature to which the oil must 
be heated, so that the oil itself will take fire and continue burning 
when a flame is applied to its surface." 

In determining these temperatures, the oil is heated gradually 
and a test flame is applied at intervals, and the two temperatures 
are determined at which there occurs respectively a slight flash on 
the surface and an actual ignition, followed by continued burning. 

The apparatus on the market for making flash and fire tests may 
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be divided into two classes, which Mr Skinner defines as the opea 
cup*' and the ‘‘closed cup methods. 

For oils having a flashing point as high as ordinary transformer 
oil, the open cup method is preferable. The results reached by any 
method will depend largely on the taking of various precautions 
which have been summarised by Gill in his Handbook of Oil 
Analysis as follows :— 

‘ 1. The Bate of Heating. —The faster the oil is heated the 
lower will be the flash point, as more vapour is driven out. 

‘ 2. Size and Depth of Cup. —From a large and shallow cup the 
liquid evap(^ates faster; hence the lower will be the flash point. 
The most constant results are obtained from a deep cup about 
half filled. 

“‘3. Qumitiiy of Oil. —The larger the amount of oil the more 
vapour will be driven out; hence the lower will be the flash point. 

“‘4. Distance of Testmg Flame. —The nearer, or-what amounts 
to the same thing, the larger the testing flame, the lower will be 
the flash point. A large flame may produce local superheating. 

“‘5. Foint of Application of Testing Flame. —The flame should 
be applied at the edge, as the mixture of air and vapour is more 
complete. This is best effected by drawing the flame diametrically 
across the top of the cup. Dr Dudley cites an instance in which 
the flash point obtained was considerably too high, owing to the fact 
that the testing flame was first applied to the centre of the cup. 

‘‘ ‘ 6. The thermometers used should be frequently compared 
with a standard instrument. 

“ ‘ 7. Draughts should be carefully avoided.' 

''Two general methods of heating the oil may be employed. 
In the first, the oil is placed in a vessel, which is immersed in a 
second vessel filled with a very heavy oil, which transmits the heat 
to the oil to be tested. In the second method, the heating flame 
is applied directly to the cup, or to a sand bath on which the cup 
rests, the testing cup being protected from draughts. Both, 
methods have their adherents, although the second one seems to 
be used more extensively for the high flash test oils. The author 
has found the New York State Board of Health Tester, used with 
cover removed, very satisfactory. This tester is of the first class, 
using a bath in which the testing cup proper is placed." 
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Mr Skinner states that altlioiigli there is a general belief that 
oil as a body is very intiammable, quite the reverse is true. As a 
simple and safe means of proving this^ he suggests tfiat a “ blow¬ 
torch be turned directly upon the surface of a body of oil having 
a flash test of 175^ C. or inorej and the oil will not take 
fire for some time—in fact, not until the burning or ' fire test ’ 
temperature of the oil is readied. A burning brand may be 
thrust into the oil, and the fire is extinguished as effectually as if 
the brand were plunged into water. White-hot iron may be 
thrust into the oil and the iron is cooled, but the oil does not 
take fire, provided the iron is plunged beneath the surface. The 
use of oil in oil switches proves that it is a very effective means 
of putting out the arc. When a fire does occur, it may be easily 
put out if the supply of air can be shut off from the biiniiiig body 
of oil. It should be remembered, however, that material satur¬ 
ated with oil takes fire very readily, this being due to the fact that 
a small amount of the material, when coming in contact with 
the flame or spark, is heated to a temperature above the burning 
point of the oil and takes fire, the blaze thus started continuing 
to heat the surrounding material to the burning temperature. 

“ A precaution which should always be taken in the use of oil, 
is to eliminate, as far as possible, all fibrous or porous materials 
which are not actually immersed in the oil, and which may become 
saturated with itT 

Mr Skinner says that an evaporation test is “ not so necessary 
as insulation and flash tests, but such a test should be made 
occasionally on oil which is used for transformer wmrk. A 
convenient method of making this test is to place a small amount 
of oil—usually approximately 2 grammes—in a small porcelain 
crucible, and heat this over a water bath at a temperature of 
approximately 100'* C. for ten or twelve hours, then determine 
the percentage evaporation by loss in weight.” 

Since mineral oils evaporate slightly at a temperature somewhat 
below their flashing point, it is “ essential that a transformer oil 
have a flash test sufficiently high, so that evaporation will not take 
place at the ordinary running temperature of the transformer. 
The evaporation test, if made at a temperature approximately 100^ 
C., will also drive off any moisture wMch may be present in the oil. 
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In the case of high flash test oils, the evaporation test at 100'' C, 
may therefore show approximately the amount of moisture 
l)resent in the oil.’’ 

Mr Slcinner describes an easy and satisfactory method of 
making a test for moisture in oil, which had been suggested to him 
by a prominent oil chemist. The test “ (jonsists in placing a small 
amount of oil in a cup, into which is plunged a piece of iron or 
other niotal which is heated to a temporatiirc just below a dull 
red heat. Any hissing or crackling sound indicates the presence 
of moisture. Another method of testing for moisture is to place 
a small amount of anhydrous copper sulphak in a test tube and 
then fill the tube with the oil to bo tested. After thoroughly 
shaking, a bluish tinge in the copper sulphate will indicate the 
presence of moisture in the oil. 

“ It is ditlicult to determine the exact amount of moisture in oil 
when the amount is small, and this is usually not necessary, as 
it is sufFicient to know qualitatively whether or not the moisture is 
present. In making tests for the diileront percentages of moisture 
in the oil, it was found necessary to thoroughly dry the oil, then 
introduce moisture in the form of water in minute quantities in a 
closed vessel, and very thoroughly agitato the oil so as to dissemi¬ 
nate the water through it. This method is not considered entirely 
reliable, but for testing purposes gave the striking residts embodied 
in the curve of lig. 68 on p. 155 of the previous chapter. It is 
considered that the form of the curve is correct, but it may bo that 
the percentage amount of moisture present between the testing 
terminals is not entirely accurate. Check tests, however, gave close 
results. It will be seen from this curve (fig. 68) that moisture 
introduced into the oil to the amount of ‘06 i>er cent, reduced the 
dielectric strength of the oil to about 50 per cent, of the original 
value when it was known to he free from moisture, and that there 
was very little further decrease in the dielectric strength duo to in¬ 
creasing the amount of moisture, introdixced in the form of water/^ 

There is much further valuable information in Mr Skinner’s 
paper, for which the reader would do well to consult the original 
source. The paper was also reprinted in the May 1904 number 
of TAe Electric CM) Joii/rnal (vol. i. p, 227). 








CHAPTEE XII 

THE INSULATING PROPERTIES OP PAPER AND OF THIN SHEETS OF 
OTHER FIBROUS MATERIALS 

Paper and other fibrous materials are, owing to their close homo¬ 
geneous texture and even qualities, largely used, either alone or 
in conjunction with some other material, such as mica. When 
employed as a backing for mica, the paper need not be of a very 
fine quality. Manilla, express and bond papers head the list as 
far as good disruptive and mechanical strengths are concerned, 
although the so-called red rope paper is probably the most 
extensively used of all. These four varieties, when coated with 
good insulating varnishes, are excellent dielectrics. Japanese 
paper, owing to its extreme thinness and high mechanical strength, 
is almost invaluable in making tubular insulations, and is excellent 
as a backing for mica paper. Such mica paper may be cut up 
into strips, and armature conductors served, tape fashion, with 
these strips. Horn Fibre is the toughest and best fibrous material 
that the writers have as yet tested, but it has not yet come into 
extended use. Leatheroid enjoyed at one time a very extended use, 
and is still employed to a great extent. Presspahn, owing to its 
smooth, glossy surface and homogeneous texture, finds a ready 
sale on the Continent, and when impregnated with linseed oil, 
rivals fuller board as regards constant disruptive strength, and 
uniform thickness. Fibres of both the red and the white variety 
are very useful in some places, but will not stand much continued 
heating without losing their mechanical strength and becoming 
brittle, No paper of any sort should be used without being 
treated with some moisture-proof insulating varnish, either 

before or after application to the part to be insulated, as it will 
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oilu^rwine bo liygroHoopic*.. I'ho present tciidoiicy is to 

abandon reliance upon ih<^ insulating property of tliose fibrous 
iiiaterials, and to depend rather upon that of the lilins of varnislies 
witli whi(*h th(iy ari^ impregnated, tlio paper or fibre being 


•Z -4 *6 'S /'O f'Z M /'E ZO M'Z 2 4 ZB 3’0 3-2 3-^ 

indltmdtrs Total Thickness 
Fun 72.—Curves of tlie Dkruptive Strength of Untreated l^apern and Fibres. 
WntmaUd Materials had been dried for S hours in a vacuum ovoii 

prior to testing. 

employed for mechanical reasons.^ Wo liavo investigated tho 
insulating properties of manilla paper, red rope paper, express 

I It is well to notice tliat fibrous materials dipped in insulating eompounci 
rardy add their full breakdown strength to that of the varnish, and it is a» 
well to look upon the material as only a medium of applying the insulating’ 
varnish.’^-—On Insulation,” The MUc, Engr, for September 16,1904, p. 412. 
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paper, ochre brown paper, presspabn, and horn fibre, but it 
is difficult to distinguish between the effect of the use of the 
different papers, and of the different varnishes with which they 
are impregnated. 



Fig. 73.—Curves of the Disrui^tive Strength of Impregnated Papers and Fibres. 

Material had been first dried in a vacuum oven and then soaked in hot linseed 
oil for 8 hours, and then dried again for 8 hours in a vacuum oven. 


In fig. 72 are brought together (plotted to mm, total thickness 
as abscissm) the results on the untreated, and in fig. 73 the results 
on the treated samples. It must be observed that the scale of 
ordinates in tig. 72 is double that of fig. 73. 

In fig. 73 the crossing of the curves for oiled red rope paper and 






Table XXXIII. —Insulation Tests of “Rope’^ Paper. 
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oiled presspahn is of interest. While in small thicknesses oiled 
horn fibre has three times the disruptive strength of red paper, it 
is only about 50 per cent, better when built up to thicknesses of 
2 mm. 

The tests of ochre brown paper in fig. 72 are taken from 



the mean of the two curves at 15"" Cent, and 100° Cent, of 

fig, 22, p. 37. 

Iti Tables XXXIII. and XXXIV. are given the results of some 
tests on rope paper and horn fibre, with and without impregnating 
varnishoH. 
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Each test is Iho aveva^fc rcHult for a luuuhor of samples. »*ncv 


HBi 


0 / a 3 4 5 6 7^ so fO 

Numhtr cj Sheds 

Fig. 75.—Curve showing the Disruptive Btrengfcli of PresKiiahii a« a Function 
of the Nuttiber of Siieets. 

These samples were first dried iu a vacuum oven. Haniphjs B were afti'rwardh 
soaked for 24 hours in double-boiled liimeod oil. 

Each point is the average of several tests. 

Table XXXTV.— fNauLATtoN Tekth of “Horn Fibre.’’ 

I Volts per O'CU 

lum. ot Elrml ^ 


Taken from Hto(de without drying 

Dried 3 hours at 12(f (lent, iu 
vacuum oven 

Material dipped iu VaruiKli 

varnish and dried 1 hour w^is 

at 130“ Cent, in vacuum “Sticker^’ 
oven, then air-dried over 
niglitf 16 hours), and then Varnish 

oven-dried (not vacuum) was 

20 minutes at 212“ Cent. Voltalac’’ 
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Fig. 76. —Curves of Disruptive Strength of Presspahn when Untreated and 
when Impregnated. 

These samples were first dried in a vacuum ov’en. Samples B were afterwards 
soaked for 24 hours in double-boiled linseed oil. 


Table XXXy.—H olitsoher’s Results for the Disruptive Strength of 
Presspahn supplied by Seven Different Firms, when Cold and 
Warm, Whole and Creased, and for its Rate of absorbing Moisture. 



Disruptive Voltage (tested between plates). 


Firm, 

Cold 1 

Warm. 

Increase in Weiglit after 
24 hours' immersion 
in water. 


Whole. 

Creased. 

Whole. 


A. 

12,000 

8,000 

10,000 


B. 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 


c. 

22,500 

8,500 

20,000 


]). 

17,000 

8,800 

14,000 

. 


E. 

11,000 

7,500 

9,200 

83*5 per cent. 

F. 

13,500 

8,800 

8,600 

65*0 per cent. 

G. 

15,800 

9,500 

15,500 

15*0 per cent. 
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Holitscher {E.T.Z., 1902, p. 171) gives the results reproduced in 
Table XXXV. of tests of materials of the presspahn type, as 
supplied by seven different firms. All the samples were 1 mm. 
thick. 



Fig. 76a. —Symons’ Curves for the Disruptive Strength of two Samples of Presspahn. 
Tests were made at 50 cycles. 


The results of some other tests on presspahn^ are plotted in fig. 
74. The results of some of our own tests on presspahn are plotted 
in the curves of figs. 75 and 76, and they lead to a rather interest¬ 
ing point. When, as in fig. 75, the ‘‘ number of sheets'' is used for 

1 From a paper by L. A. Lewis, entitled “Notes on the Commercial and 
Experimental Testing of Continuous-Current Machinery,” read before the 
Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers on March 16, 1904. 
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absciss£e, the oiled presspahn has throughout a higher disruptive 
strength, as expressed in volts per sheet. But in fig. 76 the same 
tests are plotted with ‘‘ mins, total thickness ” for abscissae, and 
‘'disruptive strength in volts per nim.” as ordinates, and it is 
found that the oiled presspahn has actually a lower disruptive 
strength than the untreated presspahn for thicknesses above 0*7 
mm. Presspahn is the only material in which we have found 



Fig. 77.—Curves of Disruptive Strength of Red Rope Paper when Untreated and 
when Impregnated, the results being expressed as a function of the number 
of sheets. 


Prior to the tests the sheets had been dried in a vacuum oven. Those for Curve 
B had also been soaked in hot linseed oil for 18 hours, and then dried again for 3 
hours in a vacuum oven. 

The untreated sheets were 0*23 mm. thick. The treated sheets were from 0*28 
to 0*32 rnm. thick, the total of 10 sheets giving a measured thickness of 3*2 mm. 
Each point is the average result of several tests. 


inferior results when impregnated as compared with the tests when 
. untreated, although the advantage due to impregnating is apt to be 
overestimated when tests plotted in terms of the “ number of 
sheets'’ are alone considered, as this makes no allowance for 
the increase of thickness which results from the process of 
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impregnating. Symons’^ results on two samples of presspahn are 
given in the two curves of fig. 76 a. 

In the curves of figs. 77 and 78, relating respectively to red rope 
paper and horn fibre, the gain due to the impregnating varnish is 
far greater than in the case of presspahn. It is important to 



JFig. 78.—Curves of Disruptive Strength of Horn Fitre, when Untreated and 
when Impregnated. 


These samples were first dried in a vacuum oven ; they were then soahed for 18 
hours in double-boiled linseed oil, maintained just below boiling point, and then 
again dried in a vacuum oven. 

ascertain for the case of each material the particular impregnating 
varnish which gives the best combined result. 

A curve for untreated express paper is given in fig. 79. These 
tests appeared to show that express paper has the same disruptive 
strength throughout a wide range of temperatures. 

1 “Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. Symons. (Paper read before tlie 
Students’ Section of the^Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 







Fig. 79.—Curve of Disruptive Strength of Untreated Express Paper (3d. per lb.). 
Plotted from a curve in which each point was a mean of five tests. 










CHAPTEE Xlir 


IMPREaNATED CLOTHS AND FABRICS 

In the present state of the art of making insulations, cloths and 
fabrics are, as a rule, almost indispensable. These serve as a frame¬ 
work to hold the skin or film of insulating varnishes, so that the 
thickness, texture, and mechanical strength play a large part in 
the selection of proper materials to be coated with varnishes.^ 
Cambric, muslin, lonsdale, and batiste are the trade names of the 
best materials for this purpose. Those materials which have the 
smoothest surface and are the most free from nap and fuzz are to be 
recommended, and to obtain the best results the cloth should be 

1 “With regard to insulating fibres, papers, and tapes, we know that some 
depend on the nature of the material for their insulating properties, whilst in 
others this is merely a medium for carrying an insulating ‘ varnish or paint,’ 
and it is on this that the strength of the insulator, as such, depends. This 
latter class, which also includes a certain variety of tapes, should, as far as the 
insulating medium is concerned with which they are impregnated, fulfil the 
conditions enumerated above for paints and varnishes. Eegarding fibres and 
papers in their ‘natural’ state— i.e., not impregnated with an insulating- 
medium—they might be approved of if they meet the following conditions : 
(1) they should be tough, yet pliable; (2) should not suffer excessively as 
insulators should they be creased ; they should, as far as it is possible to make 
them, be non-hygroscopic; (4) should be able to stand all temperatures 
experienced in practice without charring or reducing their insulating pro¬ 
perties ; (5) should have high insulation per mil. of thickness, except where 
their mechanical strength is the principal consideration. It will be obvious 
from the varied nature of insulating materials, and also from tlie^fact that no one 
material meets all conditions, that a choice has to be made of such as will best 
suit the varying conditions of service, both mechanically and electrically. 
With careful attention to this point considerable reduction in the cost of 
insulating materials may be effected in the manufacture of various electrical 
apparatus, though the cheapest insulation is not always the best.”— Elec, Engr., 
September 16,1904, p. 411. 


17ft 
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first ironed, or, better still, singed, to obtain as smooth a surface as 



tive strength. The cloth must be free from chlorine, which is used 
in bleaching, and, when not thoroughly removed, causes fermenta¬ 
tion and rotting of the fabric, and prevents the varnish from 
thoroughly penetrating. To test for chlorine, a sample of the fabric 
is boiled in distilled water; this water is then put in a test tube, 
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and a few drops of nitrate of silver solution are added. The ap¬ 
pearance of a precipitate indicates the presence of chlorides. There 
are several different methods of treating cloth with insulating 
varnishes. Some are crude, and require but little more than a can 



Fig. 81.—O’Gorman’s Curves for tlie Disruptive Strength of Empire Cloth.i 


of varnish, a paint-brush, and a few clips to hang up the cloth 
while drying. The cloth is laid on a bench several layers deep and 
painted over with the brush, the varnish penetrating through to 
the next layer, which is again treated in its turn. In other cases 
the cloth is first stretched on a frame and placed in an oven to 

^ ^ Empire Cloth is'a trade name employed for a cambric treated with linseed 
oil by certain processes. 
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extract the moisture. The varnish is afterwards painted on with 
a brush and dried, this operation being repeated until the requisite 
dielectric strength has been acquired. Another method consists in 
passing the roll of cloth through a trough containing linseed oil, 
the cloth having first been dried in an oven. The cloth is then 
again dried, and the linseed oil makes a foundation on which the 
insulating varnishes spread themselves evenly. An economical 



Fig. 82.—Curve of the Disruptive Strength of Varnished Cambric.^ Thickness 
per sheet, 0T8 mm. 

Each point is the average of several tests. 


way is to build an oven, chimney fashion, with a vat of varnish at 
the bottom. The cloth is drawn through this vat and passes up 
the chimney very slowly, the chimney being lined with steam 
pipes, so that the ascending heat quickly dries out the cloth. At 
the top of the chimney is a roll over which the cloth passes and 
then descends again. The varnishing operation is then repeated, 
and after the final drying, the cloth passes on to a roll on which it 

^ Varnished Cambric is a term sometimes used for cambric impregnated with 
linseed oil, and is then identical with Empire Cloth. However, it sometimes 
denotes cambric treated with one or other of the well-known insulating 
varnishes. 
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is wound in the finished state. This method requires power, and is 
somewhat expensive, although the expense is generally more than 
offset by the economy resulting from systematic manufacture. 
This or some equivalent method is essential when production is on 
a large scale. 



Fig. 83.—Dr Thomson’s Curve for the Disruptive Strength of Oiled Canvas. 


Another method of applying insulating films is to 6ood a section 
of cloth with a sluggishly flowing compound. This is ironed on to 
the cloth by hot rollers. By this method the mechanical strength 
of the cloth is not in any way injured. The method is, however, 
rarely employed. 
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The Insulating Properties of Impregnated Cloths and Fairies. 

The materials investigated comprised— 

Oiled Linen. 

Oiled Canvas. 

Empire Cloth (a trade name for certain qualities of oil-treated 
cambric). 

Varnished Cambric. 



/iumbet <f 

Fig. 84. —Lewis’ Curve for the Disruptive Strength of Oiled Linen. 

The disruptive strength of impregnated cloths generally falls 
off rapidly with increasing temperature. This has already been 
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shown in fig. 23, p. 38, for the case of oiled linen. For this material 
the curve for 15° Cent, and 100° Cent, are alone reproduced in 
fig. 80. The curve for ‘'Empire Cloth” in fig. 80 is from the 
mean of the two curves of fig. 81. Another typical instance 
of the behaviour of impregnated cloths is given in the curve 



Fig. 84a. —Symons’ Curve for the Disruptive Strength at a Periodicity of 83 Cycles 
per second, of two samples of “ Berrite Fabric ” and one sample of “ Berrite.’’ 


of fig. 82, representing the results of tests made on Varnished 
Cambric. 

In the following tables are given some test results on various 
cloths with and without impregnating varnishes. 

Each record is the average result of a number of samples. 
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Table XXXVL —Insulation Tests oe 8-oz. Cotton Duck. 


Remarks. 

Thickness per 
Layer, mm. 

Volts per 0*01 mm. of Thickness. 

One Layer. 

Two Layers. 

Taken from stock witliout drying 

0*56 

25-0 

22*8 

Dried 3 konrs at 120“ Cent, in 
vacuum oven .... 

0-56 

27-7 

23-6 


Table XXXVIL—Insulation Tests oe Vaknished Cambric. 


Remarks. 

Thickness per 
Layer. 

Volts per O'Ol mm. of Thickness. 

One Layer. 

Two Layers. 

Three Layers. 

Taken from stock with¬ 
out drying 

0-175 

405 

328 

314 

0*250 

278 

280 


Dried 3 hours at 120“ C. 
in vacuum oven 

0*25 

328 

270 


0*28 

360 

268 

214 


Table XXXVIII. —Insulation Tests op Sailcloth. 


Remarks. 

Thickness per 
Layer. 

Volts per 0-01 mm. of Thickness. 

One Layer. 

Two Layers. 

Taken from stock without 
drying 

0*80 

22*8 

21*2 

Dried 3 hours at 120“ C. 
in vacuum oven 

0*80 

33*2 

41*9 
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Table XXXIX.—Insulation Tests of 6-oz. Cotton Drill. 


Kemarks. 


Original 

Thickness. 

Thickness 

after 

Volts per 0*01 
ram. of Final 
Thickness. 



Varnishing. 

Single 

Layer. 

Two 

Layers. 

Taken from stock without drying 

0-52 

Not 

varnished 

24*5 

20-7 

Dipped in varnish and 
dried for 1 hour at 130° 
Cent, in vacuum oven, 
then air-dried over night 
(16 hours), and then oven- 
dried (not vacuum) 20 
minutes at 212° Cent. 

Yariiish 
! was 

1 “ Sticker ” 

0*52 

0*67 

38*0 

36*8 

' Yarnish 
was 

“ Yoltalac” 

0-52 

i 

0*60 

29*2 

20*4 


Table XL. —Insolation Tests op Bleached Cotton Cloth. 


Remarks. 


Original 

Thickness. 

Thickness 

after 

Volts per 0*01 
mm. of Final 
Thickness. 



Varnishing. 

Single 

Layer. 

Two 

Layers. 

Taken from stock without drying 

0-17 

Not 

varnished 

35*4 

36*0 

Dipped ill varnish and 
dried for 1 hour at 130° 
Cent, in vacuum oven, 
then air-dried over night 
(16 hours), and then oven- 
dried (not vacuum) 20 
minutes at 212° Cent. 

Yarnish 

was 

“ Sticker ” 

0-17 

0*44 

103 

i 

95*5 

Yarnish 

was 

‘^Yoltalac ” 

0-17 

1 

0*28 

, 186 

150 


In figs. 83 and 84 are given curves for oiled canvas and oiled 
linen respectively. These two curves have been given out by Dr 
Thomson 1 and by Lewis.^ In fig. 84a are given three curves of 

1 Design of Dynamos, p. 73. 

2 Notes on tlie Commercial and Experimental Testing of Continuous- 
Current MacMnery ” A paper presented to tlie Students’ Section of tlie 
Institution of Electrical Engineers on March 16,1904. 
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the disruptive strength of "Berrite Fabric” derived from data 
contained in^Symons’ paper entitled “ Insulation and Insulators.” ^ 



Fig. 84b. —Symons’ Curves for the Disruptive Strength of two samples of Yellow 
Oiled Cloth. Tests were made at 50 Cycles. 

“Berrite Fabrics” No. 1 and No. 2 contain powdered mica, and it 
has been suggested that this may account for the peak in the 
curves. The curve for bright yellow oiled cloth given in fig. 84b is 
taken from the same article. 

^ Paper read before the Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, April 27, 1904. 






GHAPTEE XIIlA 

THE INSULATING PROPERTIES OF CELLULOID 

The writers have made tests upon the insulating properties of 
celluloid. The first investigations related to sheets of a clear 
variety with a thickness of 0‘25 mm. Fifty samples were 
prepared and were baked for 24 hours at lOO*" Cent., and were 
then allowed to cool before testing. The tests were made on a 
100-cycle circuit, and in each case the duration of the application 
of the voltage was one minute. The procedure in testing was as 
follows:—Five samples were subjected to a certain low voltage 
for one minute, and a record was made of the number of samples 
remaining unpunctured. The potential was then increased by 
500 volts and again applied to the samples for one minute, and 
tests at higher and higher voltages were successively made, until 
all the five samples had been punctured. The same procedure 
was then repeated with five fresh samples, and this was continued 
until five sets of tests of five samples each had been made ; 
twenty-five samples in all were punctured. These tests were 
made at 20° Cent. A similar set of tests on the other twenty-five 
samples was made at 100° Cent. The results for these fifty 
samples are set forth in Table XLa. 

From the results of the tests recorded in Table XLa., 3500 
RM.S. volts is seen to be a safe working pressure at 20° Cent., 
and 1500 RM.S. volts at 100° Cent., or 14,000 and 6000 volts per 
millimetre respectively. Thus heat brings down the disruptive 
strength considerably. Specimens after having been heated to a 
temperature of 100° Cent, have a slightly discoloured appearance 
as if deterioration had taken place; the material, however, retains its 

flexibility, and when allowed to cool, regains its insulating property. 
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Table XLa. —Tests on Glbak Celluloid (Tliicliness=0*25 mm.). 


Temp, of 
Test. 

R.M.S. Volts. 

Number of Surviving Samples. 

SOT. 

3000 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

JJ 

3500 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

JJ 

4000 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 


4500 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

» 

5000 

5 

5 

5 

3 

6 

3) 

5500 

5 

4 

6 

3 

4 

3) 

6000 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

33 

6500 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

» 

7000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100“ c. 

1000 

5 1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3) 

1500 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3) 

2000 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

33 

2500 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

33 

3000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Similar tests were made at 20° Cent, on two each of thirteen 
variously coloured samples. The colouring matter appears to 
have had some influence. The thickness appears to have had 
but little influence. The range of thickness is, however, so slight 
as to render it difficult to draw conclusions as to the extent of 
its influence. These specimens were not baked before testing as 
in the case of the clear variety. The results are set forth in 
Table XLb. 

For the average of the thirteen varieties, the disruptive strength 
of the weakest of the two samples of each kind tested works out 
at 19,400 E.M.S. volts per millimetre at 20° Cent., as against the 
14,000 R.M.S. volts for the clear variety first tested. It would 
have appeared probable that the preliminary baking at 100° Cent, 
for 24 hours had permanently lowered the disruptive strength of 
the clear samples, but further tests indicated that the clear samples 
suffered no permanent injury by prolonged heating at 100° Cent., 
regaining their original disruptive strength when again cool. 

A specimen was soaked in water for 27 hours with the follow¬ 
ing result:— 

Weight before soaking.32-8 grammes. 

Weight after soaking.33*4 „ 

Weight per cubic centimetre . . . . 1*44 „ 
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Price.— In sheets 51 cms. by 124 cins. 

Per kg. 

0*13 mm. thick.Wd. £17 1 

0-25 to 0-75 mm. thick .... •281d. 016 2 

1 *0 to 1-5 mm. thick .... •246d. 0 14 2 

Celluloid softens in boiling water and may then be moulded 
or pressed into various forms. Its specific gravity is 1*44. A 
sample 0*26 mm. thick, and measuring 60 mm. by 60 mm., was 
tested in a hydraulic press, first with 40 tons while cold, and 
afterwards with 80-tons pressure while heated to 80"" Cent., or a 
pressure of 2200 kgs. per sq. cm., and the three dimensions were 
unchanged. Other tests on a strip measuring 30 mm. by 30 mm. 
showed that the thickness increases slightly on heating, the 
other dimensions decreasing. If the sheet of celluloid is pressed 
between the pages of a book with an edge projecting, the project¬ 
ing celluloid will burn quietly when ignited, until the projecting 
edge is burned away, when it extinguishes itself, leaving the 
remainder uninjured. On account of these properties it has 
been suggested that the use of celluloid as a component of the 
insulation between commutator segments would not be altogether 
out of the question. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE INSULATING OF GKOUPS OF CONDUCTORS IN ARMATURE SLOTS 

In order to obtain a high “ space factorin armature slots, it is 
essential not only to select the very best of materials for the 
insulation of the groups of conductors, but careful attention must 
also be given to the order of their arrangement, so that those 
suitable for withstanding mechanical strains shall be so disposed 
as to shield the mechanically more delicate, but dielectrically 
stronger materials. We must consider the reasons leading to the 
use of parjbicular materials in various cases. 

It has for many grades of work been found preferable in practice 
that a tough, fibrous material, suitably treated to render it 
moisture-proof, should come next to the iron walls of the slot, 
in order to protect from mechanical injuries, the conductors and 
their high-grade insulating wrappings. Nevertheless, where 
motors are manufactured in quantities, the slot lining is often 
dispensed with, and the form-wound coil, after being hydraulically 
compressed, is forced into the un-lined slot. 

The following materials have thus been employed for slot 
linings. They are arranged in the order of their toughness:— 
Horn Fibre. Presspahn. 

Leatheroid. Red Rope Paper and Manilla Paper. 

These and similar materials may be obtained of almost any 
thickness. It is generally preferable to use several layers of thin 
material in making up a slot lining of a required thickness. Thus, 
for example, sheets of presspahn, each 0-26 mm. thick, used in two 
or three layers, are far more flexible and give a somewhat higher 
total disruptive strength than single sheets of equivalent thickness. 
There is less danger of cracking the material at the bends,and if faults 
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exist in the component sheets, the danger of their being superposed 
is less the greater the number of sheets. Each sheet may also be 
more thoroughly dried out the thinner it is. One also avoids the 
necessity of keeping in stock a large number of different thicknesses. 

Horn Fibre ranks first, both in mechanical and in disruptive 
strength, but does not run very uniform in thickness. It is also 
relatively expensive. 

Presspahn ranks first in uniformity of thickness and in surface 
smoothness; it is tough mechanically, and has high disruptive 
strength. 

Eed rope paper and manilla paper are cheap, and are widely 
used for slot linings, but care must be taken to test the quality. 
Manilla paper is preferable. 

When wood is used in armature construction it must be dried 
with the greatest care and made waterproof by suitable treatment. 
It is often used for the retaining wedges for the slot conductors, 
but has the disadvantage that when so employed it will, in the 
interests of mechanical strength, require more space than is 
necessary by other arrangements and materials. It obstructs the 
emission of heat from the conductors. It is also difficult to avoid 
warping and cracking. It necessitates the use of more expensive 
punches and dies. In general it may be said that the use of wood 
in armature slots is to be avoided. Formerly it was employed to 
a great extent. It is preferable to let the insulated armature coils 
come directly to the surface and be held in place by binding bands. 

Great care must be exercised with all slot-lining insulations to 
subject them to thorough drying and waterproofing processes. 
The most effective process consists in prolonged soaking in hot 
linseed oil. When recourse must be had to the use of wood for 
slot wedges, great care should be employed in the selection and 
treatment of the wood. It should be of hard, fine grain, as, for 
example, maple or teak. It must be cut with the grain, and must 
be free from knots and irregularities of all kinds. It must be 
thoroughly seasoned and dried. The ultimate drying should be in 
a vacuum oven, and after being taken from the oven it should, 
while still hot, be immersed in double-boiled linseed oil, and left 
there for from twelve to twenty-four hoims, the temperature being 
maintained near the boiling point. The wood thus becomes 
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thoroughly impregnated, making it moisture-proof and improving 
its insulating qualities. 

Figs. 85 and 86 are instances of the preferable design for 
armature slots in which wedges are dispensed with. The use of 
wooden wedges is at present coming to be restricted to the 
external stators of induction motors with open slots, for in this 
case use cannot, of course, be made of binding wires. Fig. 87 
gives an instance of such a slot. 


bxnJ I/isu/^T'/On IPl/cx 
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JiKConeO Cdsjoe ("kov&rlyij ^l^ers O'Jdmm 
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Bisre. 3' ?5 mm 
QCC •i’SS mm 

Fig. 85. —Slot Design without Independent Slot Lining. 

It is not generally remembered that most papers and some cloths 
have a grain. By suitable recognition of this circumstance in the 
treatment and application of papers and cloths, much better results 
may be obtained, for if, for slot linings, the paper or presspahn is 
folded with the grain, cracking may be obviated. One can satisfy 
oneself on this point by simply creasing or bending a piece of red 
rope paper or presspahn, first in one direction and then crosswise 
to that direction. The difference in,the amount of cracking at the 
crease will be very apparent.^ 

1 “ We investigate all such materials as paper, oiled linen, etc., not only when 
flat, but also when weakened by folding or bending; for while many of these 
materials insulate excellently in the original condition, they may be altogether 
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Mica and Micanite should only be employed for slot linings in 
i/ high-voltage machines. Presspahn-mica is another and structur¬ 
ally preferable slot lining for such machines.^ 

For materials to be employed in binding the conductors together 
in groups, and for the wrapping for armature bars, one or more of 
the materials given in the following list may be employed :— 

Cotton tape (sometimes known as '‘jaconef tape, and 
generally 013 mm. thick). 

Varnished cambric. 

Manilla paper, impregnated with insulating varnish. 

Oiled unbleached cotton. 

Mica paper. 

From this variety a suitable choice will ensure good results if 
care is used in the preparation and application. A few examples 
from practice will be of service. 

Insulation Specification for 500-Volt Tramway Motor Armature 

Slots. 

The conductors are first finely spun with a double cotton 
covering. This, of course, is generally done by the firm supplying 
the copper wires. 

The wound coils are dried for three hours in a vacuum oven at 
90'' Cent., and are then impregnated with a good and preferably 
plastic insulating varnish to render them moisture-proof. 

useless, owing to inability to withstand the bending to which they must be 
subjected in practice.”—-Holitscher, E.T.Z., 1902, p. 171. “In handling 
many fibre and paper insulators, it is almost impossible to avoid creasing the 
sheet, these materials being usually supplied in sheets or rolls. This brings 
us to the second point regarding this class of material. This creasing, whether 
accidental or intentional, should not materially weaken the strength of the 
material as an insulator. Further, creasing ‘fibre, presspahn, etc.,’ destroys 
the glazed surface, and this fhakes the material more hygroscopic, and is thus 
likely to reduce its insulating value. This class of insulator is naturally 
hygroscopic, and it is almost entirely on the glazed surface that dependence 
is made to keep out moisture. Care should be taken to inspect fibrous 
materials other than woven fabrics, as it sometimes happens that pinholes 
and very thin places are to be found, and at times small particles of metal, 
such as filing dust, are rolled into the material. Both of these faults are 
undesirable, the latter especially so.”—“ On Insulation,” The Elec. Engr. for 
September 16, 1904, p. 412. 

1 For description of presspahn-mica, see p, 199. 
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In making up the compound coil, pieces of very thin shellac'd 
presspahn ^ are placed between the component sections. The two 
straight sides (ie. the slot portion) are then placed in a steam or 
electrically heated mould, thus compressing the whole group of 
conductors into a solid compact form. 

The slot portion is then wrapped over with from two to four 
layers of varnished cambric, and then the whole coil is served with 
‘"jaconet” tape (cotton tape), 013 mm. thick and 16 mm. wide, 
wound with half over-lap. 



Fig. 86.— Slot Design without Independent Slot Lining. 


The coil must next be dried in a vacuum oven and dipped twice 
in a plastic varnish, and subsequent to each dipping it should bo 
dried for three hours in a vacuum oven at 90® Cent. 

After dipping the slot portion in hot paraffin wax, to protect it 
against possible abrasion during assembling, the coil is ready to 
be assembled on the armature. The section through this coil 
assembled in the slot is shown in fig. 85. 

^ Shellac’d presspahn has the advantage for this purpose that the shellac is 
pressed laterally out between the wires, filling up the interstices and 
cementing the whole into one compact mass. There is not enough shellac 
present to be harmful. 
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When completely assembled on the armature core and bound, 
such a winding should stand for one minute at 20° Cent, the 
application of at least 3500 E.M.S. volts from copper to core. 

In fig. 86 is shown the slot arrangement for a bar winding 
with 8 conductors per slot, placed 4 wide and 2 deep. Such a 
500-volt bar winding should be tested with at least 3500 volts 
when connected and completed. 

The bars, after being served with jaconettape and thoroughly 
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dried, must be made waterproof by impregnating the tape with 
some good plastic varnish. After the application of each coat of 
varnish, the bars must be baked for three hours in a vacuum oven 
at 90° Cent. 

In fig. 87 is given a 500-volt winding for the stator of an 
induction motor. 

For equivalent windings for lower voltages, the insulation can, 
from mechanical considerations, only be decreased very slightly, 
since, although the insulation thickness is unnecessarily great for 
the required disruptive strength, there is great risk of mechanical 
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weakness with thinner insulations, and this would ultimately 
entail defective insulation. With this reservation, the above 
three examples will serve as a guide by which other types and 
sizes may be constructed. Great care must be taken to ensure 
the high quality of all the materials employed. A great deal 
depends upon having the varnishes adjusted to the most suitable 
consistency. 

In the case of alternating current machinery, still greater care 
should in general be given to the insulation, owing to the higher 
voltages generally employed, and the lower factors of safety 
which it is practicable to adopt. When, however, the potential 
does not exceed 500 volts, the insulation may be very much the 
same as for continuous-current machines ; in fact, the present 
custom is to permit a much lower insulation standardijhan for 
continuous-current machines for the same rated voltage. This is 
a wrong tendency, and has no possible justification. In fact, for a 
given rated voltage, the maximum voltage occurring is higher in 
the alternating current machinery to the extent that the maximum 
exceeds the E.M.S. voltage. 

For voltages above the range of those employed for continuous- 
current machines, presspahn may in some cases preferably be 
replaced by horn fibre, owing to its higher mechanical and dis¬ 
ruptive strength. Indeed, if manufacturing companies were not so 
hopelessly involved by tradition and established customs, the 
better material would more often be used, and with advantage, 
since any difference in the cost of the insulating material would 
be of negligible influence on the total cost of the machine. This, 
however, should not be taken as advocating so wastefully expensive 
a practice as the use of micanite linings on continuous-current 
motors of from 250 to 600 volts. 

On alternating-current machinery of from 1000 volts upward, 
a moulded presspahn-mica insulation is very suitable. In such cases 
some firms employ micanite tubing. This is, however, not only 
more expensive, but, what is most important, it is more liable to be 
injured by moisture and dampness, which ultimately permeates the 
sticking varnish and causes the tube to lose its compactness and 
become mushy, ultimately disintegrating after long service in damp 
situations. 
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Presspaha-mica may be made up as follows :—Oa a sheet of oiled 
piesspahn 0*2 mm. thick, one layer of flakes of mica is pasted, 
slightly OYerlappiag, over three-fourths of its surface, a rim ec^xial 
to oae-foarth of the width of the sheet remaining uncovered. This 
sheet is rolled up over a mandril and baked in a form. The mandril 
is of the dimensions desired for the inside of the tube. The tube 
may be sawn open at the top with a circular saw. The slitted tube 
is inserted in the armature slot, and the wires are fed in through the 
slit. Before pasting the flakes of mica on the presspahn, the 
latter should first be dried for 3 hours at 70° Cent, in a vacuum 
oven, and then placed for 24 hoars in a tank of pure, double- 
boiled linseed oil, the oil being maintained at a temperature 
somewhat below its boiling point, by means of steam pipes lining 
the tank. The presspahn should then be removed and dried in 
an oven or in the air, the former being the quicker process, 
but otherwise possessing no advantage, in such a case, over 
drying in air. 

A presspahn-mica tube 2*5 mm. thick, consisting of seven layers 
of presspahn and six layers of mica, when carefully prepared, should 
have a disruptive strength of 30,000 B.M.S. volts. It has been 
found that in the construction of micanite tubes the sticking 
varnishes are the source of much trouble, and they should therefore 
be used sparingly. The adhesive qualities of the linseed oil with 
which the presspahn is impregnated, are sufficient, when the tube 
is warmed up, to be depended upon for the purpose of sticking 
together adjacent layers. If the ends of the tube are dipped in 
hot paraffin, it will prevent moisture creeping in between the 
leaves. Such a presspahn-mica tube constitutes a moisture and 
acid proof, non-deteriorating insulation, and has the advantage 
over micanite tubes that the presspahn, being in one con¬ 
tinuous piece, holds the other components firmly together. In 
micanite tubes, moisture penetrating into the sticker leads to 
disintegration. 

Fessenden^ has described a novel method which he once employed 
for insulating the armature conductors in a case where very heavy 
currents were to be carried. He states that it is well known that 
asbestos and silicate of sodaform a good coating, which is, how- 
1 Tra'ns. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs.^ vol. xv., pp. 147 and 148 (1898). 
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ever, poor mechanically. The armature bars were wrapped with 
asbestos string and then coated with the silicate. This made, when 
dry, an extremely firm covering, which could only be removed with 
a hammer. Though at first a bank of 100 lamps could be lit up 
through the insulation, after a little running, it dried out to quite 
a high figure, and the machine did good service, at one time running 
several hours, as I am informed on good authority, under such an 
overload that the carbon brushes were red-hot.'' 



CHAPTER XV 

THE ‘‘SPACE factor''^ 

The term “ space factor'' is employed to denote the ratio of 
actual nett cross-sectional area of copper in a given winding, to the 
gross cross section of the winding. Por armature windings it de¬ 
notes the ratio of the total copper cross section per slot to the gross 



Fia. 88.—Various Arrangements of Equivalent Windings (Round Wire). 


area of the slot {i.e. to the product of width and depth). The 
“ assembledwidth of the armature slot is employed in this case. 

Directing our attention first to the question of the space factor 
of armature slots, we can readily arrive at useful conclusions as to 
the values obtainable, and as to the proportions and designs leading 
to high values. 

Assume that a certain manufacturer finds by experience that he 

^ This Chapter is based upon an article contributed by one of the authors 
ill 1903 to the columns of Technics (vol. i. p. 363). 
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must, on his 500-volt continuous-current machines, employ a total 
thickness of 1-15 mm. from copper to iron, and that a standard doiible- 
cotton-covered wire should in general be employed. Although the 
thickness of double cotton covering decreases very slightly with 
decreasing diameter, it will suffice for our purpose in ihis chapter to 
take it as constant at 0*15 min. This leaves TOO mm. insulation to 
be provided between the iron core and the double-cotton-coverod 
conductor. Suppose this to be made up of a slot lining 0*4 nim. 
thick, and a coil insulation 0*6 mm. thick. Let us take the case of 
an armature wound with four turns per commutator segment, of 
double-cotton-covered IsTo. 11 S.W.Gr. The bare diameter of Ko. 
11 S.W.Gr. is 2-94 mm. The douhle-cotton-covered diameter is 
3*20 mm. In fig. 88 are shown arrangements with 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
segments respectively per armature slut, designed on the above 
assumptions as to required insulation. The space factors are as 
shown in Table XLI. and in the lower curve of fig. 90. This shows 
us that higher space factors may generally he obtained the fewer 


Table XLI.— Space Factors” for the Slots and Windings of 
Fios. 88 and 89. 
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the number of slots, i,e. the greater the number of conductors 
concentrated in one slot. Tliis obviously leads to finding space 
for more copper on a given armature diameter, hence to an increased 
output, so far as other considerations do not interfere. 



In fig. 89 are shown equivalent windings with conductors of 
rectangular cross section. The saving has been taken advantage 
of in decreasing the depth of slot. The space factors are 18 per cent, 
higher than before, as shown in Table XLI. and by the upper curve 
of-fig. 90. Such a winding would be considerably more expensive 
in labour, and there is often but little gained by making the slots 
shallower, but the advantage could be employed in increased output, 
the slot depth remaining the same, and the example emphasises the 
important conclusion that the use of rectangular conductors may 
be accompanied by considerably higher space factors, and hence, 
in general, is a legitimate means for obtaining a high output from 
a given outlay for material. The amount of the gain is a vari- 
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able, depending npon the required cross section and upon the 
ratio of the two dimensions of the rectangular conductor, this 
ratio being often determiued by considerations of what it is 



practicable to wind. It may, in general, be said that conductors 
of square cross section, while leading to the highest space factors, 
are to be avoided on account of difficulties in winding. The 



Pig. 90.—Comparison of Space Factors with Bound "Wires and Rectangular Wirw. 


ratio of the two dimensions should preferably be at least 1*5, and 
this materially detracts from the advantages to be derived from 
the use of rectangular conductors, so far, at least, as relates to 
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increased space factor. Even with conductors of this proportion 
a very considerable gain is, however, secured. 

In fig. 91 are shown, for purposes of illustration, two slots, con- 



Fig. 91.—Comparison of Slots with Round and Rectangular Wires. 

taining, first, two No. 4 S.W.G. (bare diameter 5*9 mm.) con¬ 
ductors per slot, and then two conductors of equivalent rectangular 
cross section per slot. It should he noted that the left-hand slots 
of figs. 88 and 89 {i.e. those with but one commutator segment 



Fig. 92 .—-Comparison of Slots with Round Wires of a given Total Section, but with 
various Numbers of Wires. 


per slot) have the same total cross section of copper per slot as 
the slots of fig. 91. Adding slots with the same equivalent copper 
cross section, but subdivided into 5, 3, and 2 turns per coil, we 
obtain the group of slots shown in figs. 92 and 93, from which 
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Table XLII. and fig. 94, showing the resulting “ space factor,” 
have been derived. 










Fig. 93.— Comparison of Slots with Rectangular Wires of a given Total Section, but 
with various Numbers of Wires. 

From the examples in figs. 88 to 93 wo see how vitally the 
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Fig. 94.—Comparison of Space Factors of the Slots of Figs. 92 and 93. 

arrangement of conductors and their dimensions affect the value 
of the space factor obtained; and when we recollect that these 
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all relate to a small range of -variations, no surprise will be 
occasioned by the statement that, in practice, armature space 
factors range from much less than Ol up to over 0*7, according 
to the rated capacity, voltage, and speed of the design. It is 
difficult to define the lines of design leading to the highest space 
factor. This is a matter for careful examination and arrangement 
in each case. Nevertheless, certain general statements may serve 
as useful guides:— 



Fig. 95.—Space Factors of Armature Slots. 


The space factor will generally be higher the lower the voltage, the 
higher the output, the higher the speed, the less the number of slots 
into which the winding is subdivided, and the greater the skill 
and the knowledge employed in the processes of winding and in¬ 
sulating, and in the selection and testing of insulating materials. 

The shade area included between the two curves of fig. 95, is 
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the locus of the space factors of the armature slots of motors of 
from 1 to 100 h.p. capacity, designed for medium speeds and 
in the light of present knowledge. 

For 600-volt motors, the values approach the upper limit of the 
shaded area, and for 100-volt motors the lower limit. Such 



Fig. 96. —Space occupied in Armature Slots by Insulation and Copper respectively. 

“ space factors ” are, with careful attention to details of insulating, 
consistent with the application of the following insulation tests 
to the completed armatures:— 


Rated Voltage. 

Guaranteed Insulation Test from Copper to 

Iron at 60* Cent, for 1 minute. 

100 

2000 E.M.S. volts. 

600 

3600 „ 


Corresponding to such motors, the shaded portions of the six 
rectangles of fig. 96 ^ show the proportions of the total slot area 

1 Figs. 95 and 96 are taken from Traction and Transnmsion, vol. v. 
pp. 104-105. 
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the subject.^ If, for instance, as is evident from the lower left- 

1 “That insulators of any description should have a high insulation per 
mil. of thickness is a very important matter, especially in generators and 
motors, when looked at from the ‘space factor’ point of view. It is 
surprising what a large percentage of the available winding space is taken 
tip by insulation in generators and motors, more especially in high-tension 
alternating-current work.”—“ On Insulation,” The Elec, Engr. for September 16, 
1904, p. 412. 
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hand rectangle, we could reduce the amount of space required for 
insulation in the proportion of 4:3, we could either enormously 
increase the thermal limit of output of the motor in question, or 
correspondingly greatly improve its efficiency. This is an example 
of one of the numerous cases where the use of silk-covered wire is 
the only rational and economical practice, benefiting both manu¬ 
facturer and customer. 

For two main considerations enter. First, the space devoted 
to slot lining and the ‘‘ coil ” insulation. This space is decreased 



Pig, 98.—Comparison of the Space Factors of the Slots in Figs. 97 and 99. 


by concentrating the conductors in few slots. Secondly, the 
space occupied by the insulating covering on each conductor. 
This latter leads to rapidly increasing percentages of lost space, 
the smaller the motor for a given voltage. 

In fig. 92 we showed slot arrangements for a given total cross 
section of copper per slot: there were respectively 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 
turns per segment. Dealing with much finer wire, we may illus¬ 
trate the case by the four slots shown in fig. 97. Here we have 
respectively 32, 50, 72, and 98 conductors per slot, arranged 4x8, 
5 X 10, 6 X 12, and 7 x 14. The dimensions of the slot, the slot 
lining insulation, the coil insulation, and the insulation thickness 
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on each conductor conform to our original assumption, and the 
total copper cross section per slot falls off, as shown in the lower 
curve of fig. 98. 

In fig. 99 the thickness of insulation in each conductor is 



halved, the other insulations remaining unchanged, and the space 
gained is employed by increasing the cross section of the copper 
conductors. The respective space factors then become as shown in 
the upper curve of fig. 98 and in Table XLTII. The improvement 
is not so obvious from a comparison of figs. 97 and 99, but is very 
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marked in the curves of fig. 98 and in Table XLIII., showing an 
average gain of 33 per cent, in the amount of copper, and hence in 
the space factor. 


Table XLIII. —Space Factors” eor the Slots oe Figs. 97 and 99. 


fig. 97. 

Fig. 99. 
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Now, silk coverings may in practice be obtained of less than 75 
per cent, of the thickness of cotton coverings, and a double 
covering affords ample security against break-downs, due to the 
small voltage between adjacent wires. 

Suitably impregnated single-silk coverings are also practicable, 
and permit of still further improvement. 

A compromise arrangement sometimes employed consists in the 
use of wires covered with one layer of silk and one layer of cotton. 

Space Factors in the Armature Slots of High-Voltage 
Machines. —Up to this point the space factors of the armature 
slots of machines for not over 600 volts have been considered. 
The case is very different with the high voltages often employed 
in alternating-current armatures. For such work the slot lining 
has to be much thicker, and the space factor often becomes very 
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low. Herr Kando^ (Table XLIV.) for the case of three 

machines for 500, 3000, and 10,000 volts respectively, the following 
values for the slots shown in fig. 100:— 

Table XLIV, —Depknde2tck of Space Fagtob upon the Voltage. 


Voltage. 

Thickness of Slot 
Lining (mm.). 

No. of Conductons 
per Slot. 

Space Factor. 

500 

1 

4 

0*63 

3,000 

4 

1 

0*25 

10,000 

6 

80 

0*06 


The question of the space factors of high-voltage alternator slots 
could profitably be quantitatively discussed on lines corresponding 



Fig. 100. —Kan do’s Illustration of the Effect of increasing Normal Voltage on the 
Space Factor of the Armature Slot. 


to those set forth in this chapter for low-voltage slots. Herr Kando’s 
figures, however, suffice to give a general idea of the order of the 
magnitudes dealt with, and it is evident that no expense should be 
spared in employing the very best material. This becomes the 
more imperative the higher the voltage. 

Space Factors of Field Spools. —Tor field spools, the 
space factors are also often far lower than is generally realised. 
As the winding space, is to be taken the product of overall depth 
by overall length of the completed spool, for spools of rectangular 
cross section. Such a spool is shown in fig. 101. Where the 
cross section is as shown in fig. 102, the mean length is multiplied 
1 See Dr Thompson’s Design of Dynamos^ p. 47. 
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by the depth in obtaining the winding space. If flanges are 
employed, the length between flanges is multiplied by the depth 
of the winding over insulation. Such a coil wound within flanges 
is shown in fig. 102a. 

The space factor of a fi.eld spool will be higher the lower the 
volts per spool; hence, for a given output, speed and voltage, the 



Fig. 101. Fi(}. 102. 

Types of Field Si)ool Winding without Flang(!H. 


greater the number of poles, the higlier will he the spaeci factor, 
for there will be fewer volts per spool. For shunt coils, the Himcjo 
factors range from 0 2 in 600-volt high-speed motors for 1 to 
3 h.p„ up to 0'65 in large slew-speed low-voltage generators. 
Evidently, when the magnitude of the space factor is of the nature 
of 0-2 to 0-3, it is well in a given case to weigh the advantages of 



Fig. I02A.-Tyiie of Field Sj.ool Winding wiUi Klaiiffra. 

silk-covered wire. In the fields of series wound motors, and in 
the series field coils of generators, the space factors are higher. 
The use of flat strip wound on edge, generally conduces to a high 
space factor when the cross section required is such as to permit 
of the choice of a strip of favourable dimensions. Hpaco factors of 
0‘7 and more may sometimes be obtained in large, low-voltage, slew- 
speed machines, with series field spools of edge-wound copi»cr strip. 
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THE INSULATION OF FIELD SPOOLS 

Questions relating to the best methods of msnlating field spools and 
to their general construction, constitute a subject of much interest, 
and one in which wide differences of opinion are held. The old 
method of supporting and protecting the windings by flanges 
constructed from castings of brass, iron, or other material, has 
not been entirely superseded. On large dynamos and on many 
of the present types of motors for heavier electric railway work 
they are still generally employed. This is, however, more for 
stiffening, and, in general, for mechanical support, than for pro¬ 
tection. In such cases it is often quite necessary on account 
of the severe strains to which this class of apparatus is subjected, 
but for most stationary motors and for generators of only moderate 
size there would appear no sufficient reason for adopting such 
methods, as the mechanical strains do not form nearly so im¬ 
portant a factor. In small motors, the so-called “mummified 
form is at present very generally adopted below those sizes where 
mechanical strength renders necessary flanges either of metal or of 
wood. But in the “mummifying’' method, the heat>dissipating 
capacity is largely reduced, resulting in considerably increased 
outlay for field copper, due to the reduced specific current-carry¬ 
ing capacity. In field spools with metallic cores, the insulations 
are only thoroughly dried out with difficulty after the wire is 
wound, and a vacuum drying process thus becomes almost indis¬ 
pensable. A shell of some insulating composition, in which the 
wires are wound dry, is in some respects an improvement, but 
is not very generally adopted. A “ mummified ” field spool is 
shown in fig. 103. 
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Ventilated Field Spools. —Field spools must generally be 
constructed to be able to withstand temperatures approaching the 
limits which would be detrimental to the cotton coverings. It. 
is difficult to provide sufficient ventilation by the ordinary'con- ' 
structions, and hence it is important to devise means by which the 
ventilation may be more effective. 

A ventilated field spool may be constructed with wooden end 
flanges, laced to the spool by means of cord carried through the 
winding layers, which are separated at these points by blocks of 
wood or other fibrous material, leaving air gaps running laterally 
through the windings. The increased length of wire due to these 



separating blocks is more than compensated for by the greater 
opportunity for radiation thus provided. Of course, in such con¬ 
structions, the electrical efficiency of the machine is sacrificed 
to a more or less considerable extent. This type of field spool 
construction, together with the winding form, is illustrated in 
fig. 104. The cylindrical surface of the wooden winding form 
is first covered with cord laid lengthwise, the ends being 
temporarily secured to the flanges. The copper wire is then 
wound over these cords on the cylinder, and as the winding 
proceeds, the cord is interlaced between the various layers, 
the cord serving the double purpose of providing air channels 
between the layers and of binding everything firmly together. 
The finishing layer of wire securely binds the ends of the cord. 
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To protect this last layer from mechanical injuries a final layer 
of cord may be wound over it. The spool is then removed 
from its winding form, baked, and afterwards immersed in a vat 
of suitable insulating varnish and dried. It will be seen that 
although the completed spool is well protected mechanically, 
there is liberal provision for the emission of heat through the 





Fig. 104. —^Turner s Ventilated Field Spool Construction. 

channels provided by the separating cord. The impregnating 
varnish prevents harm from exposure to moisture or dust. 

Single-cotton-covered wires generally suffice for the shunt 
spool windings of machines with six or more poles, and for not 
over 600 volts. An exception must be made for railway motors, 
which are generally series wound, and being completely enclosed, 
have reduced heat-dissipating capacity. In such motors it is 
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customary to use asbestos next to the copper, with an outer cover¬ 
ing of cotton. In some cases double asbestos and double cotton 
covering have been and still are used, thus providing four coverings 
altogether. This appears excessive, as similar types of motor 
have been successfully built with but one layer of asbestos and 
one of cotton, and in still another instance with but a single 
layer of cotton, which was impregnated with liquid asbestos. 
This well illustrates the diversity of individual opinions and 
methods. 

In recent years much attention has been given to the possi¬ 
bilities of increased heat dissipation by ventilation, and the 
tendency is toward what may be termed ‘‘skeletonised” con¬ 
structions, as distinguished from “ mummified ” constructions. As 
the name “ skeletonised ” implies, the tapes and bands are largely 
replaced by cords, allowing the heat to escape between the 
interstices of cord, instead of confining it by the wrappings of 
'band insulations. 

Heaf.-dissipating impregnating varnishes of the class described 
in Chapter IX. are useful in the manufacture of field spools. 

The possibility of thus reducing the necessary weight of copper, 
in virtue of these heat-dissipating methods, has been taken advan¬ 
tage of, and small motors, whose design limited the winding space, 
to the detriment of cool running, are said to have been rendered 
thoroughly commercial by the use of such varnishes. The spool 
is wound while the varnish is in a moist state, and the available 
space is just as compactly and effectively utilised as with untreated 
wires, and the completed spool, when thoroughly dried out, is 
cemented into a compact solid mass, which does not soften with 
heat, and is also moisture and acid proof. 

It will thus be seen that all the advantages of the “ mummified ” 
process, such as the absence of metallic and insulating core bodies, 
protection against mechanical injuries, and shape preservation, 
may often be retained by substituting string or cord for tapes and 
band webbings. The heat-dissipating property of heat-conducting 
varnishes is assisted by the improved ventilation due to the 
interstices provided by the use of cords. 

The enclosed magnet cores may, when deemed advisable, be 
wrapped with some tough, varnish-treated, fibrous material 
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before the completed spools are slipped in place, but this is dis¬ 
advantageous from the thermal standpoint. 

The cord can be, and in many cases is, dispensed with in the 
case of very small motors, the cementing properties of the varnish 
sufficing to hold the coil in shape until it is assembled in place on 
the machine. The pole pieces and flanges are in this case 
separately insulated with fibrous material, everything being finally 
clamped in place by the pole shoe flanges. 

For compound-wound spools, the series winding may consist of 
copper strips wound on edge, the winding generally being in but 
one layer. Paper collars are employed to insulate the turns, 
although it would appear that some hard enamel might be 
employed to advantage, the layer of enamel being reinforced by 
strewung sand or powdered glass, or some similar insulating 
substance, on the surface while the enamel is still soft. When dried 
out, the particles would remain fixed, and allow the copper spirals 
to be firmly pressed together without danger of metallic contact. 
The tendency of the copper to thicken on its inside edges by the 
bending process has been compensated by some firms by employ¬ 
ing copper drawn thinner on one edge, .but this is only necessary 
in exceptional cases. Insulated flat copper wires can also be 
wound on edge, and for transformer work this is often done to 
great advantage, rendering it possible to arrange the wires in one 
layer instead of in two or more, and by the use of enamel varnish, 
to cement the whole spool into a transportable cylinder. 

In fig. 104a (Plate 3) is shown a field spool of edge-wound flat 
copper strip, during the process of insulating. 
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TRANSFORMER INSULATION 

Closely corresponding to the mummifying methods of insulating 
field spools, are the methods pursued in the transformer construc¬ 
tions of some manufacturers. These have, however, in some cases 
already been superseded, as in the case of field spool windings, by 
the use of ‘‘skeletonised” constructions and heat-dissipating, 
impregnating, and cementing varnishes. This is a great improve¬ 
ment on the earlier methods, in which the wires were so wrapped 
up as to impede the emission of heat. With the same number of 
turns and cross section per turn, the flat conductors of the 
secondary may sometimes be wound on edge, and by the use of 
inter-braided tape, and of suitable cementing varnishes, the 
coil may be made to constitute a rigid cylinder, which may be 
slipped off from the winding form and upon the iron core of 
the transformer, the core being insulated by strips of fibrous 
materials separating the winding from the iron, and leaving air 
spaces, which serve as channels for the air or oil contained within 
the case. A cylinder of micanite slipped on over this secondary 
winding, and more fibrous strips arranged lengthwise upon the 
core, insulate fche primary from the secondary, and provide air or 
oil channels between the winding and the cylinder. It is a good 
plan to separate the primary into small coils, with intermediate 
insulating collars between each section of winding. Wrapping 
should be discarded as far as practicable, in the interests of 
obtaining good surface radiation. Distance strips should be so 
employed as to prevent great depths of unventilated winding. The 
improvements rendered possible by these methods have been very 

marked, especially with respect to reduction of temperature rise. 
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The employment of oil in closed transformers is of great 
advantage, not only on account of the reduction of temperature 
effected by the circulation of the oil, but also on account of the 
preservative effect on suitably chosen insulations when immersed 
in oil of the right quality. The oil protects the insulation from 
oxidation, and thus maintains it in a soft, pliable condition. For 
such purposes a mineral oil must he employed, as with vegetable 
oils a considerable deposit of carbon soon results from the heating 
of the transformer. The best results have been obtained by the 
use of a heavy mineral oil, which although very viscous when cold, 
becomes thin under the influence of a moderate warmth, and 
flowing through the circulating channels of the transformer, leads 
to a very much lower temperature rise than would otherwise be 
obtained. The oil must have a high flashing point, must be free 
from moisture and all traces of acid and alkali, must not decom¬ 
pose nor evaporate at moderate temperatures, must 136 of suitable 
specific gravity and viscosity, and must have high insulating 
properties. It may be that such a long list of requiremente has 
acted to deter some manufacturers from employing it, but the 
advantages gained far offset any slight expense required in subject¬ 
ing the oil to the necessary tests to ensure its fulfilling the 
specification. Nearly one million gallons of transformer oil are 
now annually supplied in America, and no ambiguity longer exists 
as to the quality required.^ 

Nor should oil be grudgingly employed. Present practice gives 
the average for all sizes as about two gallons per kilowatt, but a 
greater amount could well be used, and with a more than compen¬ 
sating decrease in the outlay for copper and sheet iron. The 
temperature rise of an oil transformer is largely a function of 
the external surface of the containing case. So long as the case 
has sufficient surface it is quite practicable to economise in copper 
and iron, and the greater amount of surrounding oil will, with 

1 “ Oil is a better lieat-conducting medium than air, and a transformer will 
show a much lower temperature with oil than without. The use of oil 
preserves the insulation, keeping it soft and pliable, and prevents oxidation 
by air; consequently, the use of oil is advantageous in producing proper 
conditions to maintain uniform core loss and a superior insulation- The oil 
must be refined with special care to secure good insulating qualities and high 
flashing point.”—Bulletin No. 9106 of the General Electric Co. (U.S.A.). 
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suitable design, by its natural circulation maintain the windings 
at as low a temperature as could have been obtained l)y the use 
of a greater weight of iron and copper, and a loss liberal supply 
of oil 

It may be said with general truth that in all counirics the 
transformer goes through a stage of being regarded as an un¬ 
important detail, on which as little expense as possi ))]0 should bo 
incurred. In America alone does it appear to have coinpletely 
emerged from this stage. Mr C. F. Scott, Tast President of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, recently statcul ^ 

“The one fundamental thing which underlies the adoption of 
the alternating current and the development of modern eloc^trieal 
transmission is the transformer. . . . There is a vast difrerence 
between the simple elementary form of transformer and the 
modern power transformer designed to transform hundnids or 
thousands of kilowatts at high voltages. ProbleiiiB in the 
arrangement of the windings into a considerable numb(ir of e.oils, 
the problem of removing the heat generated throughout a large 
mass of material without undue elevation of the temperature, 
problems of mechanically supporting heavy windings which are 
subjected to mechanical forces tending to produce vibration or 
distortion of the coils, as well as the problem of inHulaiing tlu! 
transformer to withstand the very high voltages wlucdi are normal 
to the service and those which may accidentally appear, duc^ to 
lightning or other causes—all these things have brought into 
transformer design and construction many eleiiumtH (d both 
theoretical and practical difficulty.” 

A large number of transformers in single units of from 1000 kw. 
to 2500 kw. each are now in regular service, whereas ten years ago 
transformers of as much as one-tenth of these c*4ipaeitieH were 
exceptional. Over half a million kilowatts of transformers are 
now annually installed, and the rated output of thc^ iraiisformerH 
annually installed is at least doul)led every throe years. Tlie 
total capacity of the transformers at present in service may be 
estimated at over two million kilowatts, as against one-tenth thin 
value some six years ago. Many large transformers are now in 
operation at over 50,000 volts. Such a transformer is submerged 
^ Oassi&r's Magazine, June 1904, p. 122, “ Long-DiKtaiice Power TraMnilKfiioii.** 
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in oil in an iron case, and coils of brass tubing, also immersed 
in the oil, surround the transformer at its upper end. Water is 
circulated through these coils, and maintains the oil and the 
transformers at the required low temperature. A 2000 kw. 
transformer of this construction requires only about 5 gallons 
of water per minute, or 0*15 gallon per kilowatt rated capacity 
per hour. In sizes up to 500 kw. the water circulation is 
unnecessary, sufficient cooling being secured by the natural 
circulation of the oil In an article in Gassier's Magazine'^ by 
J. S. Peck it is stated that— 

In the transformer, the function of oil is to insulate and to 
cool. As an insulator, oil has strength several times that of air, 
and is of particular value for the insulation of exposed surfaces 
which in air, under very high-voltage strains, act as conductors. 
The fluidity of the oil also gives it an advantage over solid insu¬ 
lating materia], in that it is self-healing and offers the same 
insulation strengtli after a discharge as before. It is also of value 
for sealing in cracks or openings which may be left in the solid 
insulating material. As a cooling medium, oil acts as a conveyor 
of heat rather than as a conductor. Coming into contact with 
the active parts of the transformer, it is heated, rises to the top, 
flows over the sides, and coming in contact with the cooling 
surfaces, sinks, and rises again past the heated surfaces. Thus a 
rapid circulation is automatically established, and the heat is 
conveyed from the active parts of the transformer to the surfaces 
provided for its dissipation. The specific heat of oil per given 
volume is very great as compared with air, and on account of the 
great fluidity of oil it will pass through comparatively small ducts.’^ 
In the May number of the Electric Chib Journal, of Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., it is stated by Mr C. E. Skinner that— 

“At the present time the use of oil for the higher voltage 
transformers is considered absolutely essential, and a very large 
proportion of the low-voltage transformers of large size are also 
oil-insulated The use of oil for small house-to-house trans¬ 
formers is now almost universal practice in this country. . . . 
By transformer oil is meant an oil in which the transformer 
is completely immersed, forming a homogeneous insulation for 
^ June 1904, p. 137, “ Transformers for Long-Distance Power Transmission.” 
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those parts of the transformer which are not otherwise insulated, 
and also adding to the insulation of such materials as may be 
permeated by the oil, such as the cotton covering of the wire 
used. The transformer oil also forms a cooling medium, whose 
function is to receive the heat from the coils and core, where it 
is generated, and carry it to the outer and cooler parts of the 
transformer. Owing to the fact that the oil expands when heated, 
the hot oil rises, and the colder oil from the sides of the containing 
tank flows in to take its place, thus setting up a circulation of the 
oil which continually cools the transformer. 

The chief difficulty in the construction of transformers for im¬ 
mersion in oil, relates to the choice of insulating materials which 
will not be affected by the oil.^ Rubber must in no case be used, 
as it is so quickly attacked by the oil. Hence rubber tubing, 
rubber bushings, rubber tape, and leading-in cables containing any 
rubber whatsoever, must be rigorously excluded. Oiled cotton and 
linen tapes are permissible, as also are presspahn and paper.^ 
Indeed, it would be well if the insulation in oil transformers could 
be confined to paper to a far greater extent than is at present 
the practice. 

In Skinner’s National Electric Light Association paper (1904), 
he states that the “viscosity of transformer oil, within limits, is 
not of great importance, although in general the more fluid the oil, 
the more rapid will be the circulation of the oil in the transformer 
tank, and consequently the greater the cooling offbct. The viscosity 
seems to bear no relation whatever to the insulation tests, tluj 
lighter oils—such as kerosene—showing as high or higher instila- 
tion tests than the very heavy oils. Tests for viscosity require 
special apparatus and special care in testing, and such tests are 
not usually considered necessary in connection with transformer 
oil. The oil is always in a fluid state when the transformer is in 
operation, and no harm whatever would result from thc 3 oil con¬ 
gealing in the transformer, inasmuch as there are no moving parts. 

^ “ One imporunt point for dynamo and especially transformer insnlation 
is that the oil used should not have a dissolving or other effect on the 
insulating material.”—Dr Max von Recklinghausen. 

2 Presspahn dried in vacuum and then kept twelve hours in traiwil oil at 
120 degrees C. gives most excellent results. 
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Oil with a high cold test may not, however, be suitable for use in 
oil switches which may be subject to intense cold, as the switch 
may ' freeze up," due to the congealed oil, and fail to operate on 
this account."" 

The following quotations are taken from the same source :— 

'' Colour of Transformer Oil. —For convenience in handling, 
it is desirable that a transformer oil be water-white in colour, but 
this is not at all necessary, and as the production of the water- 
white oil usually means chemical treatment, it is best to use a 
darker oil, rather than to risk any chance of having traces of 
chemicals in the oil. Most oils get darker with continued use. 
The quality of the oil from an insulation standpoint does not 
apparently suffer any change whatever due to darkening under the 
influence of temperature. 

'‘Sulphur Compounds. —The action of sulphur on the insulation 
of transformer oil, while not yet thoroughly investigated, has shown, 
in the few tests which the author has carried out, to be very detri¬ 
mental, and it is therefore considered best to eliminate sulphur 
compounds from transformer oil. Western oil is particularly 
liable to contain sulphur compounds, and therefore liable to give 
trouble from this cause. In some tests carried out some time ago 
the insulation resistance of a model transformer, after remaining 
at a very high value at high temperature for nearly a year, was 
lowered to the danger point in a few days by the introduction of a 
small amount of sulphur into the oil. 

“Deposit. —In actual service, it sometimes occurs that a brownish 
or black deposit is formed in the oil. Careful experiments have 
shown that this deposit is a phenomenon of temperature alone. 
This deposit is formed from the oil and from the insulating 
materials, such as varnishes, etc., which are used on the solid insula¬ 
tion of the transformer. This deposit is itself a good insulator, 
and the only harm done by such deposit is to impede the cooling 
of the transformer by lodging in the ventilating spaces and on the 
cooling coils of a water-cooled transformer. In the very high- 
tension transformers there is also a tendency for this deposit, when 
it does occur, to line up at points where the stress is greatest. 
Such deposit does not necessarily mean a deterioration in the 

insulation of the oil, or of the transformer, and occasional cleaning 

15 
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of the parts on which the deposit occurs is all that is necessary to 
keep the transformer in good condition. Where the transformer 
tops are partly open, the deposit will contain dust and dirt, which 
naturally get into the transformer case. 

Action of Waterproofing Compounds.— In many trans¬ 
formers, waterproofing compounds are used which may or may 
not be soluble in the oil in which the transformer is immersed. 
These waterproofing compounds are necessarily good insulators. 
The materials used may have either an asphalt, coal tar, or linseed 
oil base. When asphalt or coal tar base compounds are used, they 
are always somewhat soluble in oil, especially when the oil is hot. 
Compounds having a linseed oil base, when thoroughly dry, are 
practically insoluble in mineral oil. When large quantities of 
waterproofing material, with asphalt or coal tar as a base, are 
used in transformers, the compound resulting from the combina¬ 
tion of the waterproofing material and the transformer oil may 
form a pasty mass, which will close up the ventilating spaces, and 
consequently cause dangerous heating of the transformer, due to 
lack of ventilation. From an insulation standpoint there is no 
objection to the waterproofing compound being dissolved out after 
the transformer is put in service, provided the design is such that 
the ventilating spaces which are essential to the cooling of the 
transformer are not filled up. Any compound which is soluble 
in mineral oil should not be depended on for cementing parts of 
the transformer, or for closing spaces when this compound may be 
dissolved out by the oil later. The linseed oil compounds are 
waterproof in the sense that they will not allow water to pass 
through where there is an unbroken film; but they are not 
waterproof in the same way that asphalt and coal tar base com¬ 
pounds are waterproof, i,e. they are not ‘ water-repellent.' When 
transformers are treated with linseed oil compounds, more care 
must be taken to prevent the absorption of moisture than when 
the other class of compounds are used." 

Skinner points out that, contrary to an idea which has become 
somewhat widespread, the use of oil in transformers is perfectly 
safe from the standpoint of the fire risk, since oil as a body is the 
reverse of inflammable. He relates that '‘in carrying out some 
tests on a very high-tension transformer, a spark passed between 
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leads above the surface of the oil, igniting some fibrous material 
which surrounded the high-tension leads above the oil level. 
This fire was readily extinguished by dipping oil from the tank 
and pouring on the blazing part.” 

“In another instance, a transformer was suspended above the 
oil tank for the purpose of making some examination with current 
on. Owing to a fault, the transformer, which was thoroughly oil- 
soaked, was set on fire and was burning fiercely. It was dropped 
into the tank of oil, and the fire was extinguished immediately.” 

An interesting phenomenon has been observed in transformers 
in which the high-voltage primary coils consist of a few long 
layers. There was, as a result, a high voltage between adjacent 
turns at the ends of these long layers. In the particular case of a 
thirty k.w. transformer, this amounted to several hundred volts 
per layer. The insulation between layers consisted of a few thin 
sheets of red rope paper. This was ample to prevent a break-down. 
Nevertheless, if the core loss, measured cold, amounted to a certain 
amount, say 200 watts, and if then the transformer was run with 
load until a temperature rise of some 50° Cent, had occurred, then, 
on throwing off the load and re-measuring, it was found that the 
apparent core loss had been more than doubled. When again 
cold, however, the original value of the apparent core loss was 
again observed. Eepeated tests with several transformers con¬ 
firmed these observations. On reducing the voltage per layer to 
one-half, by subdividing each of the long primary coils into two 
coils of half length, the increased loss was still observed, but it was 
of materially decreased amount. The transformers also then ran 
cooler with a given load. It appears that at high temperatures 
an ohmic loss, due to the very small leakage current flowing 
through the insulation, was taking place. This is quite credible 
when one considers how very greatly the insulation resistance of 
most insulating materials decreases with increasing temperature. 
An instance of this has already been given in fig. 21 on page 36. 

Of course the remedy in such cases consists in subdividing 
the single long coils into short component coils. This inevitably 
requires more total space for insulating material. One may 
of course employ thicker and better insulation between layers. 
Sufficiently thorough investigations would probably also show 
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that with different materials this effect varied sufficiently to 
justify great care and increased expense in selecting materials of 
such a nature that the insulation, while high at low temperatures, 
decreased least with increasing temperature. 

Fessenden, in 1898, suggested that by dissolving a solid, non¬ 
dissociating substance in the oil in such excess that it crystallises 
out at ordinary temperatures, and forms with the oil a soft 
gelatinous mass, not fluid, but yet capable of allowing the oil to 
ooze through its substance,” one could in oil transformers make 
use of the property—if the substance were, say, paraffin—that the 
large specific heat of liquefaction would prevent an overload from 
raising the temperature of the oil above a fixed point, until the 
paraffin is all melted. He states that this method would have the 
disadvantage associated with the use of an oil of great viscosity, 
namely, that it would not re-insulate so quickly after a discharge. 

Now that such exceedingly high voltages are employed in 
practice, the question of transformer insulation is of great import¬ 
ance. Two-thousand-volt transformers in America are tested at 
from 8000 to 10,000 volts from primary to secondary, and from 
primary to core and to frame. Transformers for higher voltages 
are required to show a but slightly lower factor of safety, and 
10,000-volt traiisfoi-mers should withstand the application of 
25,000 volts from primary to secondary and to core. It is only 
by a policy of conservative, sound work that electrical power 
transmission at over 60,000 volts has been successfully carried 
out. In a recent paper contributed by Moody ^ to the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, we find the 
following impressive paragraph:— 

“ Eighty thousand volts is the highest pressure that is now 
practicable for transmission work, but transformers and insulators 
must be tested, consequently there is some demand for trans¬ 
formers working up to 200,000 volts. The insulation of the 
terminals of such transformers is the most formidable part of their 
design. As yet, I know of no satisfactory solution of the problem, 
except to use oil-filled tubes as terminals. A terminal that has 
withstood 375,000 volts without any indication of weakness is 
constructed as follows:— 


1 See also p. 119. 
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The tube was the shape of two truncated cones, bases together; 
about 12 inches in diameter at the centre, and 4 inches at either 
end; it was built up of thin wooden rings, telescoped a short dis¬ 
tance into each other, and held together by the conductor, which, 
for mechanical purposes, was made quite heavy, and which was 
located in the axis of the cones and supported by washers at 
either end of the tube; between each section of the tube were 
collars of insulating material, some 3 inches larger in diameter 
than the tube, which served the purpose of greatly increasing the 
leakage surface. After the sections were drawn tightly together 
by nuts at each end of the conductor, the whole structure was 
repeatedly dipped in varnish and dried, thus sealing all joints. 
The terminal was mounted with the lower end several inches 
under the oil in the transformer, and with its largest diameter on 
a level with the cover; the lower end of the tube was tightly 
sealed, making the tube perfectly oil-tight.” 

In England and on the Continent the requirements for trans¬ 
former insulation tests are too low. They generally consist in 
subjecting 2000-volt transformers to an insulation test at double 
the working voltage, and subjecting high-voltage transformers to 
test at but 50 per cent, above the normal voltage.^ 

1 A portion of the contents of this Chapter is taken from an earlier 
publication by one of the authors. 
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INSULATING ARMATURE PUNCHINGS AND LAMINATIONS IN GENERAL 

Practice varies widely as regards the means employed for 
insulating laminations from one another. In the early days 
thin paper was employed, hut this was an expensive method as 
regards both material and labour. Some manufacturers even now 
employ ordinary shellac varnish, but this is altogether unsuitable, 
since not only does shellac varnish absorb moisture, but it softens 
at moderate temperature, and also crumbles to powder in the 
course of time, and the more rapidly the greater the vibration to 
which it is subjected. Another practice is to oxidise the surface 
of the plates, the oxidisation being accomplished by the use of 
acids and their fumes. 

The most general practice nowadays is to coat the surface with 
a quick-drying Japan varnish. Care should he taken to select a 
varnish that will not soften under heat, nor crumble with heat 
and age. 

The laminations may be passed between a pair of rollers, of 
which the lower one is immersed part way in the varnish, which it 
carries to the upper roller, and the laminations passing between 
them become coated on both surfaces with the varnish. After 
leaving the rolls, a long endless chain carries the plates over a 
series of hot blast pipes, so perforated that the air impinges on the 
surfaces to be dried. The plates are finally deposited in a suitable 
receptacle at the other end. An apparatus for the purpose is 
shown in fig. 105. The plates may be passed successively through 
a number of coating rollers. They should finally be powdered with 
French chalk, which gives an extremely fine coating of mineral 

insulation, increasing the efficiency, and preventing the plates 
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. ™ sticking should they not be thoroughly dried when assembled 
in packs. 

The rolls should be made of metal, and coated with printers' gum 
or gelatine, as rubber would deteriorate under the influence of the 
turpentine or benzine solvents. The surfaces must be clean and 
free from all oils and from metallic dust. If turpentine is used 
in place of soap and water or oils during the stamping process, 
no extra labour for cleaning will be necessary, and the varnish 
will stick all the better, since turpentine is allied to the solvents 
most generally used in practice to thin down the varnish. Of 
conrse, in cases where the punchings are annealed after leaving 
the stamping press, all oils and soap are removed by this prcxjess, 
but in some cases it is practicable to avoid re-annealing after 



stamping, thus saving the expense of an annealing oven. When 
this is the practice, the punchings must be freed from oil before 
varnish, otherwise the varnish will not form an even 
and secure coating. The drying may be hastened by first placing 
the punchings in a heating oven and running them through the 
varnishing rolls while still hot. 

Core Plate Varmshes.— Gilsonite, Asphalt, and other 
materials of this class, form the base of some of the best varnishes 
for this purpose. The specific gravity should not be over 0*83. 
The plates may be passed successively through a number of coating 
rollers. The pressure with which the core plates are assembled 
has been found, for the range of pressures employed in practice, to 
affect the insulating results but slightly. A pressure of 8 kgs. 
per square centimetre is fairly representative of standard practice. 
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To study the effect of pressure, discs of 32 cms. diameter, with 
edges well rounded and irregularities removed, were coated on 
both sides by the standard method above described. Twenty discs 
of each variety of varnish were used, and plain discs separated 
each variety. These plain discs served as terminals from which 
measuring leads were carried to a Wheatstone bridge. This 
aggregation was placed under a hydraulic press and readings were 
taken at various pressures. The pressure applied was far greater 
than that employed in practice, in order to better determine the 
effect of pressure in reducing the electrical resistance. The results 
at the excessive pressures employed in these tests, showed some 
dependency upon the kind of insulation employed. 

Micrometer gauges cannot very accurately measure the 
thickness of the coating, owing to the variation in the 
thickness of the iron, and also to the unequal distribution of the 
varnish. After coating with varnish, the punchings should be 
packed in cases in order to avoid scratching the surfaces and 
mechanically injuring the plates. 

A series of experiments with a score of different samples, brought 
to light the value of celluloid lacquer such as is used in coating 
polished brass and similar metals. Iron laminations immersed 
while warm in a vat of lacquer, dry quickly, and have a thin, 
smooth, even highly insulating coating. Neither heat, moisture, 
nor acids affect the coating, which is very durable. 

A coating of celluloid lacquer on the plates is so extremely 
thin that a gallon would coat several times as much surface as a 
gallon of any other liquid insulator, giving the same insulating 
resistance, and it spreads itself more uniformly on the surface. It 
will also dry at least as quickly as any other suitable varnish, so 
that although the cost per gallon is much greater, economy may 
nevertheless be obtained by its use. 

Copper wires have, for a limited class of work, already been 
successfully insulated with collodion varnishes, and developments 
in this direction will probably ultimately lead to further improve¬ 
ments in the insulation of electric machines. 

One of the materials on the market for insulating sheet-iron, is 
called ‘‘insuline.’' It is alleged by its manufacturers to possess 
the following advantages:— 
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‘‘ A good insulator effectually preventing eddy currents between 
the discs or sheets. 

“Very thin, occupying much less room than any other insulator 
used for the purpose. This is especially important with very 
thin iron sheets, making a practical and useful addition possible 
in the amount of iron that can be got, for example, into a given 
length of armature, thus reducing magnetic density, or giving 
advantages in other ways. 

“ Unaffected by any temperature reached in practice. Does not 
slowly squeeze out or decompose. 

“ When applied to toothed armatures it covers the teeth equally 
with the rest of the disc. 

“ It is put on after stamping and annealing.” 

The manufacturers of armalac claim that it is suitable for 
coating armature core plates. They give the following directions 
for its use for this purpose:— 

“To insulate an armature, dip laminations in armalac which 
has been thinned down with petroleum naphtha until it leaves 
a film of not over of an inch thick. In plants where a 

large amount of work is handled, the laminations - are painted by 
passing them between printers’ rolls, the lower one of which runs 
in a trough of armalac. 

.“It is a waste of time to bake laminations on which armalac is 
used. They are completely dry in a few moments.” 

G-raphite has also been employed for coating core plates. 
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for each case. A foot lever operates the friction clutch controlling 
the speed of the machine, thus leaving the operator’s hands free 
for holding the work and guiding it through the machine. Where 
a large number of bars are to be taped, mechanical appliances are 
employed for supporting the bars and feeding them through the 
taping machine. These appliances comprise a set of clamps 



mounted on a carriage travelling in the direction of the work to 
be taped, at speeds adjusted to correspond to the amount of 
overlap required. 

An improved and simplified form of taping machine, devised by 
one of the authors, is illustrated in fig. 110. In this design the 
power shaft runs immediately below the bench. A pully is keyed 
to this shaft; another pulley is carried on the end of an arm 
pivoted on the shaft’s bearing. Over these two pulleys runs a 
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round leather belt, which may be brought to bear on the under 
side of the taping pulley, by operating the foot lever. In fig. 110a 
is given a photograph of a machine constructed on this principle. 

Tapes and Bands.—At Barmen and Elberfeld in Germany 
are located mills manufacturing a considerable proportion of the 
tape employed in the electrical industry. Such tape must be 
strong, flexible, and free from sizing. A yellowish-tinged tape of 
fine texture and about 0’13 mm. thick, is most widely used. For 
all-round work, the most convenient width is from 16 to 18 inm. 



Fig. 109. —Taping MacMiie in Use. 


As the tape is applied mechanically at fairly high s{»ed, it is 
necessary to make certain that if the roll is not in one piece, the 
ends are joined by thread, for cases have occurred where small pins 
have been employed, and their presence in the roll escaping 
detection, the tape, with the pins, has been bound upon the coils, 
and the latter assembled upon the machine. Such a fault may escape 
detection and ultimately lead to the breakdown of the insulation. 

The rolls of tape have a 10-mm. centre, and should he a!x)ut 
150 mm. in outside diameter, in order to be conveniently mounted 
in the taping machine. 
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“Jaconet” is the trade name by which the most widely used 
cotton or semi-cotton coil-insulating tapes are known. It should 
be remembered that tapes serve as a means for holding the impreg¬ 
nating varnish and for separating the conductors from one another, 
and it is important to secure thin tapes of a uniform and fine 



texture. The adjustment of the overlap to suit the requirements 
ot each ease is a matter of considerable importance. 

It has been found advantageous in large electrical works whore 
many varieties of tape are used, and there is difficulty in stocking 
such tapes m requisite quantities, to manufacture the tapes from 
rolls of cloth, the difficulty of selvage edges being overcome by 
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varnishing impregnations. The method of making these tapes 
is to take a roll of cloth, dry it out in a vaenuin oven, immerse it 
in a tank of insulating varnish, and tiien wind the cloth from tliis 
tank, direct on a mandril in a lathe, the cloth passing over straight 
edges to keep it smooth, and to provide a smooth, thin coat of 
varnish. This cloth on the mandril is then revolved at a high 
rate of speed, and a cutter attached to the slide rest of the lathe 
cuts the cloth to any width desired. It is the practice to treat 
this cloth and keep it on the mainlrils ready for cutting as 



Fig. 110b.—H olitscher’s Curves for Para Eubber Tape. 


occasion requires, and when the tape is used on a taping machine, 
it will be found that the tape is more elastic and provides a more 
perfect insulation than is obtainable by other methods. Insulat¬ 
ing varnishes are subsequently applied, filling up the interstices 
and making a thoroughly moisture-proof surface. The insulating 
varnish should be of a permanently plastic nature, otherwise it 
is liable to dry out and become brittle. 

Rubber tape should never be employed in armature insulation. 
Excellent as it may be as an insulator when freshly applied, its 
rapid deterioration under the best of circumstances, and especially 
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under the influence of oil, prevents its employment in such 
machinery. 

In many cases the thin rubber film is merely solutioned to the 
canvas. If vulcanised to the canvas it would be better, but for 
the fact that rubber oxidises so rapidly, and to make the tape 
cheap it is “gorged’' with impurities to such an extent that 
under no conditions would it be a suitable material for armature 
or transformer coils. 

Holitscher's results for the disruptive strength of Para rubber 
tape are given in the curves of fig. llOn.^ 


E.TZ., February 27, 1902, p. 171. 




CHAPTEE XX 


drying insulations—vacuum drying ovens 

In the earlier days of the dynamo industry, very crude methods 
were employed m drying-out apparatus. In many cases the drying 
consisted largely in heat runs of the apparatus. Even now in 
arge apparatus a final drying is often effected in this way, and. 



with the much more liberal provision of ventilating ducts through- 
ou the machine, this is far more effective than in the old days 
Although expensive, it is often better to send continuous current 
through the windings from an external source, as there is then no 
voltage present except the small C E drop, and the windings need 
not be subjected to high potentials until well freed from the last 
traces of moisture. Such methods are, however, crude and 

241 Ig 
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expensive. It was formerly sometimes the practice to build 
charcoal fires around the fields and armatures in an enclosure of 
sheet iron, or even of rough boards lined with sheets of asbestos, 
and to-day one frequently finds large armatures being dried out 
by surrounding them with temporary banks of steam pipes. Gas 
ovens are also sometimes used, but more especially for drying out 
commutators and mica insulations. 

Some firms employ steam ovens, through which a circulation of 



Fig. 112.—Bank of Hot Air Drying Ovens installed in a British Dynamo Factory. 


air is maintained by fans. Others first heat the air by steam 
pipes in special ovens, afterwards blowing it through the 
ovens containing the apparatus to be dried. This type of oven 
is illustrated in fig. 111. A bank of hot air drying ovens installed 
in a British dynamo factory is shown in fig. 112. 

Vacuum drying ovens are, however, now generally considered 
indispensable by electrical manufacturers. These ovens are of 
cast or wrought iron, and are lined internally with jointless steam 
pipes. By external valves, the temperature may be maintained at 
the required value (generally 60° C. to 95° C.). 
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Hence copper wire, in loose coils, should be thoroughly dried in a 


vacuum oven prior to being 
wound into armature coils 
or field spools. All cloths 
and papers should also be 
thoroughly dried before being 
dipped in impregnating var¬ 
nishes. After dipping, they 
should again be placed in 
the drying oven. When the 
oven is coated with a 
non-conducting composition 
to prevent loss of heat by 
radiation, the consumption of 
heating steam is very small 
indeed. Owing to the vacuum, 
there is nothing but the article 
to be dried which can absorb 
the heat, and this, together 
with the radiation loss, is a 
measure of the heat required 
to be supplied. A drying oven 
some 220 metres in diameter 
and 350 metres long re¬ 
quires an expenditure of some 
f h.p. from the air - pump 
while maintaining the vacuum 
against leakage into the 
oven. When first exhausting 
the oven, some 1|- h.p. is 
customary. Some 25 kgs. of 
steam per hour would be 
ample for maintaining such a 
vacuum oven, if jacketed, 
at a temperature of about 
75° Cent. 

Untreated cloths or fabrics 
should be dried in a vacuum 
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oven of another type. It may be employed for drying only, 
or for drying, insulating, and impregnating. The chamber consists 
of a cast-iron cylindrical body, 4 feet internal diameter, 6 feet 
internal length, with a sheet-iron insulating jacket. The front 
cover opens on hinges and has a window to enable the process to be 
watched from without. The back cover is fast, and to this the 
usual fittings, as also a flexible metallic pipe to connect with a 
tank containing the insulating compound, are attached. The com¬ 
pound is drawn up by the vacuum, and runs back to the tank 
when air is let into the chamber. A spiral steam heating coil 
surrounds the inside. Articles to be impregnated are put into a 
tank, preferably on wheels, and a flexible pipe connected to that 
of the back cover allows the compound to flow into it to the 
height that may be required for covering them, thus avoiding 
coating the heating coil. The approximate weight of the chamber 
is 48 cwt.^ 

A chimney type of drying oven for armature and field coils is 
sketched in fig. 115. 

1 For particulars of their vacuum ovens, the authors are indebted to the 
courtesy of the firms, Messrs Emil Passburg, Berlin, and Messrs Neville Bros., 
Liverpool. 











CHAPTEE XXI 


OTHEE TOOLS AND ACCESSOEIES EMPLOYED IN INSULATING 

Tools for Gutting Insulations. —Ordinary knives and hand shears are 
employed by the winders for cutting insulations, but in large shops 
a great deal of the insulation is cut to gauge wholesale and kept in 
stock. For this purpose hand shears of the type shown in figs. 
116 and 117, and power shears of the type shown in fig. 118, are 
employed. Treated cloth may be cut on the bias, if cut first into 
five- or six-foot lengths and repeatedly folded. 



Fig. 120.—Wire Stripper. 


For producing disc-shaped pieces of insulation, circular shears 
of the type illustrated in fig. 119 may be employed. 

Wire Strijppers. —In preparing armature coils it is necessary to 
strip and tin the ends of the leads. A very simple tool for the 
purpose of stripping the ends is shown in fig. 120. It consists of 
a fiat piece of steel, some 3 mm. thick by 12 mm. wide and about 
150 mm. in length. Saw cuts are made in the ends, and the 
tool is then hardened. The crotch spans the wire, and the sharp 
corners cut or strip off the insulation very easily. The wire is 
supported on a block of wood or fibre while thus being stripped. 

Trimmer for Slot Insulations. —For ease in assembling the coils 
in the slots, the slot linings of presspahn, fuller board, horn fibre, 
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Fro. 119.—Circular Shears for cutting Disc-shaped Pieces of Paper, Cloth, 
and Fibrous Materials in general. 
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or other material, are at first allowed to project above the surface 
of the armature, and, after the coils are all in place, the surplus is 
trimmed away, level with the surface. A knife is apt to slip and 
cut the slot insulation, or even the insulated coil, and never leads 
to neat results. Fig. 121 shows a trimmer which obviates these 



difficulties. The Y-shaped tool is pushed along the top of the slot, 
cutting away clean and smooth the projecting edges of the slot 
lining. 

Tools and Accessories Emjployed in the Mica Department. 

Mica Splitting. — There are required a common knife with 
well-sharpened and pointed blade; a file about 30 cm. long, or 
a strip of sandpaper; and a wooden block measuring about 20 
cm. X 30 cm. x 5 cm. Tn addition to these, there are only required 
receptacles for the block mica and the split mica. The outfit is 
shown in fig. 122. 

An edge of the block mica is first rubbed on the file to obtain a 
good bevelled edge, and then, while held in the left hand, it is 
pla-ced on the block. The pointed knife is manipulated with the 
right hand, the point being inserted on the bevelled edge side of 
the block mica, and the laminations are loosened by a slight twist 
of the knife blade and thrown aside. The operation is repeated 
until the entire block is split up into leaves of a thickness of from 
0*02 to 0*03 mm. An experienced girl can split 5 or more kilo¬ 
grams daily, the amount also depending upon the size and quality 
of the mica. It is a mistake to let the inducement of the lower 
price per kilogram lead to the purchase of very small blocks of 
mica, for the greater expense of sphtting and handling will lead 
to a greater ultimate expense than would result from the employ¬ 
ment of larger and better blocks. Block mica measuring about 
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5 cms. X 7*5 cms. is most generally employed, and the price ranges 
from 15d. to 33d. per kilogram. A size of about 7*5 cms. x 12 cms. 
is also often used, and costs from 40d. to 60d. per kilogram. Mica 
blocks are of irregular shape, as it is not worth while to trim them. 
When re-constructed from the thin splittings, with suitable attention 
to staggering the overlaps, a very regular product is readily obtained. 

In some cases, it is the practice to first pass the block mica 
between bending rollers, as indicated in 
the sketch in fig. 123, but it does not 
appear that enough is gained to make this 
desirable. 

ITowadays, it hardly pays a large firm 
to do its own mica splitting, as the split 
India mica can be bought almost as cheap, 
if in fact not cheaper, than the block 
mica, on account of the cheap labour of 
India. But sometimes this mica is split 
altogether too fine, causing much loss of time in disengaging the 
leaves which adhere together closely, and there is considerable waste 
caused by pulverisation during transport. A machine for splitting 
mica is being used by a large American firm. It not only splits 
but assorts the different grades of thicknesses. This machine 
consists of a horizontally revolving disc, carrying blades on the 
safety razor plan, which shave off a leaf at each revolution, there 
being four blades of varying adjustments as regards thickness per 
cut. Four receptacles are provided for the four grades of mica, 
and four places to insert the block mica, the revolving knives 
being held against the mica by springs. 

Micanite Building, —There are required a zinc-lined bench, a can 
and brush for the sticking varnish, receptacles for the mica, and 
thin cheap paper for backings. The outfit is shown in fig. 124. 
The can, of about one litre capacity, should be of zinc or similar 
metal. Iron will not do, on account of the chemical action of the 
sticking varnish, or its solvent, rusting and eating into the metal. 
A wire fastened across the middle to the rim is useful to brush 
against, to reduce the quantity of varnish which the brush takes 
up at each dipping. The brush should be of the flat variety, with 
bristles, say, 8 cms. long, well fastened into the socket, which is 



Fig. 123,—Rolls for bending 
back and forth blocks of 
Mica prior to splitting. 
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about 6 cms. wide. The sticking varnish may be composed of 
shellac gum, dissolved in the best alcohol (methylated spirit, on 
account of its corrosive tendencies, is to be avoided). The varnish 
should have a specific gravity of, say, 0*84 for micanite intended 
for commutator segment insulations, and about 0*88 for moulded 
mica work. 

' Copal varnish, zinser, and various other stickers are being used, 
but we consider shellac to be superior to other bonds for this 
purpose It is better that the Mica Department should mix its 
own shellac daily, according to requirements ; and to this end, a keg 
with a shaft passing midway and parallel to the heads, suitably 
mounted in supporting bearings and with a tight-fitting clamped- 



E’rG. 125.—Revolving Keg for mixing Shellac. 


on cover over a 15-cm. hole in one head. The shaft is revolved 
from a suitable source of power, and causes the keg to tumble 
about the shellac and solvent until they are thoroughly mixed. 
It is not advisable to make more than a two-days' supply, on 
account of the fermentation and evaporation of the alcohol. 
Shellac of the right consistency has a bright, clear, pale-reddish 
colour. 

In fig. 126 is shown a photograph of the department of the 
Mica Insulator Co.'s works, in which micanite is built up from 
split mica. After the micanite plates liave beori built up to the 
required thickness, they are placed in a press, with separating 
sheet iron placed between each sheet, and pressed cold, gradually 
increasing the pressure, say, every two hours. Some firms lay the 
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sheets on a hot plate for three or four minutes, and then roll, with 
a 200-lb. roller, until the shellac has been spread out uniformly, 
the rolling being done on a cold plate. Such an equipment is 
shown in fig. 127. Others apply pressure and heat at the same 
time by means of hydraulic or toggle-jointed presses and steam- 
heated press plates. 



In fig. 128 is shown a photograph of a motor-driven, steam- 
heated, toggle-jointed micanite press at the works of the British 
Westinghouse Co., and in fig. 129 a hydraulic press, for the same 
purpose, at the Mica Insulator Co.'s works. The authors wish 
to express their thanks for the courtesy of these two concerns in 




permitting them to employ these and other photographs in 
this treatise. A toggle-jointed hand-power press for micanite 
pressing is shown in fig. 130. This is also from a photograph 
taken at the British Westinghouse Co.'s works. 

The commutator segment insulations are then passed through a 
mill, which grinds them to the required thickness. This mill con- 
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sists of a spirally cut steel roll, with well ground cutting edges 
mounted between lathe head and tail stock, an adjustable bed table 
located close below this cutter, and which can be raised or lowered 
by a finely threaded screw mechanism, and a burred roller located 
one on each side of the cutter, and geared thereto, for feeding in 
the micanite to the mill. Suction pipes and a hood serve to carry 
away the dust as rapidly as it forms. Such a micanite milling 
machine as employed at the British Westinghouse works is 
illustrated in figs. 131 and 132. The strips are ground to a 



predetermined thickness. Practice alone dictates the allowances 
that must be made for compression when the commutator is 
assembled. This allowance varies with the size of segment and 
the amount of sticking varnish that can still be pressed out of 
the micanite during the process of assembling the commutator. 
The micanite plates are carefully gauged, and should not vary 
more than 0*025 mm. either way. A machine for gauging the 
thickness of the micanite plate is shown in fig. 133. 

Micanite for commutator segment insulation, is cut up into 
blanks of a slightly larger dimension than the copper segment 
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and afterwards pressed in a hot press, as above described, until 
all but the thinnest possible film of varnish remains—barely enough 
to make the component plates adhere together. The sticking var¬ 
nish can be more readily exuded from the mica strips when cut up 
to the size of segments than in the large plates as originally built 
up. A pressure of from 50 to 70 kilograms per square centimetre 



is advisable, and a steam pressure of about 7 kilograms per square 
centimetre may be employed to heat the plates. 

Moulded Mica .—For moulded mica, white India mica should be 
pasted up with a heavier bodied shellac. The plate should be 
pressed and heated without expelling all the alcohol, for, in the 
case of moulded mica, it is necessary for flexibility. Here the 
object of pressing is not to expel the sticker, but merely to cause 
the shellac to flow evenly about between the layers of the plate. 
Heat is applied for perhaps three or four minutes, and then the 
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plate is pressed for about three minutes, but no longer, as the 
alcohol would evaporate too much. A pressure of 28 kilograms 
per square centimetre is sufficient. The moulds may be rubbed 
over with vaseline, to prevent the mica from sticking. A little 
French chalk will in some cases be sufficient. Some prefer to use 
thin mica, laid in loosely, to prevent the sticking of the mould. 
The moulds should be heated to from 150° to 180° C. over a 
Bunsen flame, this being preferable to steam heat, as it is more 
intense and shortens the time of baking. In fig. 134 is shown a 



Fig. 141 .—Transformer for testing for Faults in Form Wound Coils. 

type of steam press suitable for use for a wide range of sizes of 
moulds. Such presses are piped for steam and cold water, so 
that they may be alternately heated and cooled. A gas grill in 
which gas and compressed air furnish the intense heat necessary 
f|ir baking moulded mica stands next to a press over which the 
hoods are lowered and a blast of cold air is driven against the 
moulds. This method forms a quick and most satisfactory way 
of turning out moulded mica work on a large scale. The rotary 
fan for cooling purposes may be located on a high platform next 
to the roof, the cold air from outside being sucked in by the fan 
atid blown through the system of pipes and finally upon the work 
as required. 
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Fig. 135 shows a view of another department of the works of 
the Mica Insulator Co. One sees on the left a press piped for 
receiving hot water. 

The Manufacture of Slot Insulating Tubes ,—A mandril, split and 
tongued lengthwise, as shown at A, in fig. 136, on p. 252, must be 
provided. The object of making it in two parts is so that the rolled- 
up insulation covering it, may be tightened up hard and fast, and 
also for convenience in removing the mandril after the insulating 
tube has been baked hard upon it. 

Presspahn that has first been dried in a vacuum, and then 



Fig. 142.—Transformer for testing for Faults in Armature Windings. 


immersed in hot linseed oil for twenty-four hours, and then air- 
dried, is covered with a layer of mica for two-thirds of its length. 
The remaining one-third, half at each end of the sheet, is left free 
from mica, in order that when the sheet is wrapped on the mandril, 
there shall be a good adhesion of the first and last turn. This will 
result in the tube preserving its form. The mandril should be 
extended, as shown at B, in fig. 136, and thin Japan paper should be 
wrapped twice round it, in order to prevent the mandril from stick¬ 
ing. Then the presspahn-mica sheet is wrapped over the mandril, 
and temporarily fastened with friction tape. The mandril is then 
spread (in section) by hammering the ends or by otherwise pressing 
them in, until they assume the position shown at A in fig. 136. 
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The dimensions required for the tube, will determine the 
distance to draw out the mandril before rolling the insulating 
material upon it. The tube with the mandril inside is now placed 
in the baking mould, as shown in fig, 137. As will be seen, the 
mould is so designed that the tube may be formed to exact 
dimensions. Any undue pressure exerted, will bring the caps 
against shoulders, and thus prevent the tube being compressed to 
less than the desired dimensions. 

The pressure is applied by means of wrought-iron straps, of the 
type shown in fig. 138. Three or four such straps are clamped 
outside of the baking mould, and the jig is then placed over a gas 



Fig. 143. —Transformer for test¬ 
ing for Faults in the Wind¬ 
ings of Armatures of such 
small size as to be readily 
lifted about by one man. 



Fig. 144.—Transformer for testing for Faults 
in the windings of Stator Armatures. 
(Mote the difference in the diameter of 
upper and lower surfaces. This enables 
the tran.sfonner to be used for armatures 
of two very different internal diameters.) 


heater, the screws being tightened from time to time as the baking 
progresses. An application of heat for some twenty minutes 
generally suffices, and after the whole jig has been cooled by cold 
air blown against it for some ten minutes, the mandril should 
be slightly loosened. Tlie strap-screws may now be slacked off, 
and the tube and mandril removed from the jig. The mandril 
having been previously loosened while quite warm, will now 
come out quite easily, especially if vaseline or oil has been 
applied to all parts of the mould and mandril before assenttblmg 
them. 

With two moulds of the type illustrated, one man can average 
at least six to eight tubes in an hour’s time. The tube may be 
cut to the exact length required, and finally the ends should be 

17 
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after dipping. The covers of all the tanks may be closed by a 
quarter turn of the crank at the end of the frame. 

Testing Appliances. —Familiar testing appliances are illustrated 
in figs. 141 to 145. It is important to test the windings as 
frequently as possible during the various stages of manu¬ 
facture. 



CHAPTER XXII 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR INSULATION 

It is difficult to devise suitable tests for ensuring that i 
insulation employed in a given piece of apparatus is sufficient 
withstand the strains to which the apparatus will he subjected 
actual service. The strains in service may be due to'' overheatii 
dirt, moisture, chemical exposure, mechanical injury, or wear d 
to vibration, and sometimes to lightning or over-potential stres 
This is pointed out by P. H: Thomas in a paper entitled “ T 
Testing of Electrical Apparatus for Dielectric Strength ” (A 
Inst, of Elec. Engrs., July 1, 1903). Mr Thomas continues : 

“ Thus the voltage time test, which is usually applied to electri( 
apparatus, by no means reproduces all the conditions of actx 
service. On the other hand, it is, of course, true that apparat 
which will stand a high disruptive test will usually stand betl 
in service, so that such a test is of value.” 

Tests with alternating currents are more severe on insulati: 
materials than continuous-current tests of equivalent maximt 
potential, because of the additional heat produced by dielect] 
hysteresis.^ Insulations are weakened by high temperatures a: 

1 This is a disputed point. But Skinner’s tests, the results of which i 
plotted in fig. 29, indicate a considerable difference in the dielectric 1 
measured at different frequencies. 

“ While the laws of magnetic hysteresis are fairly well understood and 1 
magnitude of the effect known, the phenomenon of dielectric hysteresis is si 
almost entirely unknown. 

“ It is quite probable that the loss of power in the dielectric in an alternate 
electrostatic field consists of two distinctly different components, of which 1 
one is directly proportional to the frequency, analogous to the magne 
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continued applications of high potentials, so that it is customary 
to stipulate the length of time during which the break-down 
potential shall be applied. One minute is the time generally 
specified. In some cases, specifications call for tests of half-hour 
and more duration of application of the high potential voltage. 
Nowadays such long tests are generally considered undesirable, 
since they may lead to needless injury to the apparatus. Quite 
satisfactory results may be ensured with suitably drawn specifica¬ 
tions, and a shorter time of application of the test. It is customary 
to apply for one minute, a break-down test of from two to five times 
the voltage of the machine or apparatus. 

Mr P. H. Thomas’s paper above referred to, enumerated, as 
follows, the objections to “ over-potential ” tests on completed 
apparatus:— 

“ 1. A disruptive test fails partially of its object in testing the 
fitness of the apparatus for actual service, because the conditions 
of the test do not approximate closely the conditions of the service, 
either normal or emergency conditions. 

“ 2. Serious injury may be done to the insulation of the apparatus 
by the test, even under apparently favourable conditions, so that 
failure is more likely to result in subsequent actual service. 

“ 3. In making tests on finished apparatus, it is impossible to test 
each portion of the insulation separately; and since many types 
and forms of insulation go to make up the resultant insulation of 
the apparatus, it follows that only that part which is weakest 
with regard to the particular conditions existing at the time of the 
test, will be tested. 

4. In general, electrical apparatus is never in a condition so 
poorly adapted to stand dielectric strains as when first installed. 

“ 5, Insulation tests require special testing apparatus, and expert 
and experienced direction, which are very often not available, and 
without which great risk is run in attempting such tests.” 

In further considering paragraph (1), Mr Thomas points out that 
the potential strains upon dielectrics cause effects of two kinds:— 

hysteresis, and that a constant loss of energy per cycle, independent of the 
frequency, analogous to the loss of power by eddy currents in the iron, and also 
loss of energy per cycle proportional to the frequency.”—Steinmetz, The Theory 
and Calculation of Alternatmg Current Phenomena^ 2nd edition, p. 145. 
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THE INSULATION OF KLEOTIUV, hlAVUISKS 

“(a) A constant tendency to pimcLuro the dicdectric, whi(d» is 
due to the presence of the potential, .and dciiMinds on the physical 
dimensions and nature of the dielectric, and whicli i.rnl.ahly 
remains constant as long as conditioim arc, umdiaugcd, a//. 
physical or chemical state. This strain is almost rnechani.'al in 

its nature. 

A tendency to heat or produce chcunicml cliaiif^e in Urn 
dielectric, largely the former. This is also due to the priiwuice tif 
voltage, and is very much more marked with alieniatiii*^ cnirreut 
than with continuous current. I hough c^umpariitivifly hiiiii}! in 
actual amount, this generation of lu-at in a diingc^roiiH things as 
it occurs within tho body of the innulating iiiat 4 iniib wliicdi is 
usually a poor conductor of heat. 

“Low-tension apparatus may be safely siihjisttoil h* "ovin**- 
potential'' tests, provided caro is takeii^ prior to tlie tesis, to bring 
the insulation into good condition. 

“ But in high-tension ajiparatus mucli more wjrioim iunulitunm 
arise. A strain of double |Kjteutial eoiitiiiiicid for iiiij Iciiigili 
of time, will, through the temperaiuro risii fManiHioiiiifl by ilm 
energy losses in the insulating inaterialsi siriiiii tlio iiwiilaticiii 
far beyond any condition it will he culled iipoii tti iiiitlorgo in 
actual service. 

“In testing finished apparatus, it is iiiiiiiifitHtly iiiipmotifniblii in 
subdivide the windings into more tliaii a very liiiiileti iitiiiilier of 
parts, ie., in case of tlie transferriiuir, into more thiiii geiteriilly 
four parts. When such a portion is Huhjech«l to ili-Priiptivi* leiil, 14 
break-down may evidently occur in 14 niimher of wiiyii., ii% !i«lwei*ii 
portions insulated only by air {listanccs; over 11 »iirfiir?ti of iiiwi* 
lating material, which may k) marble mi tiiriiiiiiiil block, lllmmn 
material, or possibly the surface of nil in an oihiiiPiiliiled piire of 
apparatus. Furthermore, break-clown iiiiiy tliroiigli Hiilid 

material, which in some phic*c 8 will he well viffilibitob wid in 
other places will not be well ventiliiieil Hi 111101 poriioiiH fif 
this material which in the disruptive test full ratio tioiy, 

when running in commortml service, he «o Inriili^il liH praoiinilly 
to receive a very much less stridm Hiicti 11 poiiih ^*>1' 
would be the neutral point of a ttirei^pliitw! plar«woiiii 4 
It is thus clear that if the severity of a ii«t. (14,^ it ifiiint ncccHfiarily 
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be) is determined by the strength of the insulation of the weakest 
spot of these various types and qualities of insulation, the other 
parts will receive an insufficient test. It may occur that a portion 
of the insulation less likely to give trouble in subsequent service, 
will be this weakest portion, and will determine the whole test, 
leaving the condition of the other more vital portions of the 
insulation, insufficiently tested. 

In tests made by persons inexperienced in such matters, there 
is grave danger of injury to apparatus, which would not result 
when tests are properly made. Such difficulty may arise by the 
use of testing apparatus having too high an inductive factor or 
field reaction, so that current to the apparatus may either raise 
the voltage beyond the usual ratio, or so deform the e.m.f. wave as 
to cause an excessive strain; or by making tests when insulation 
is not in good condition; or, in preliminary trials, in allowing tests 
to be on too long, though perhaps at a slightly lower voltage than 
the voltage of final test; or by improperly determining the 
temperature of the transformer; or in a number of other ways, 
unnecessary to enumerate. Difficulty from this source is of by 
no means rare occurrence, and it is very difficult to avoid in large, 
high-tension apparatus.” 

The Standardisation Committee of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers has drawn up the following recommendations 
for specifications relating to insulation tests: ^— 

Insiilation. —The ohmic resistance of the insulation is of 
secondary importance only, as compared with the dielectric 
(disruptive) strength, or resistance to rupture by high voltage. 

'‘Since the ohmic resistance of the insulation can be very 
greatly increased by baking, but the dielectric strength is liable 
to be weakened thereby, it is preferable to specify a high 
dielectric strength rather than a high insulation resistance. 
The high-voltage test for dielectric strength should always be 
applied. 

" InsulationL Resistance. —Insulation resistance tests should, 
if possible, be made at the pressure for which the apparatus is 
designed. 

^ Proc. Am. Imt. Elec. Engrs., vol. xix.,—Report of tlie Committee on 
Standardisation, p. 1084. 
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THE INSULATION OF ELEiJTRlU M.A(NIINKS 

‘‘The insulation resistance of the complete) apparatun must he 
such that the rated voltage of tlie apparatun will not Bend more 
than x.TFU^.oro ^^e full load current, at the rated terminal 
voltage, through the insulation. Where the value found in this 
way exceeds 1 megohm, 1 megc)hm is Buflicicni. 

‘‘Dielectric Strength.—The dielectric Htrengtli, or rcHintanci* 
to rupture, should be determined by a (jontinuetl iipplic'iition of im 
alternating e.m.f. for one minute. The houito of iiltorniiting c.m.f, 
should be a transformer of such size that the cdiarging c’.iirreiii of 
the apparatus, as a condenser, does not c»xceed per I’ciit. td t.lu* 
rated output of the transformer. 

“In alternating-current apparatus, tlie test «Iiouht he iiiacic at 
the frequency for which the apparatus is clesignocL 

“The high-voltage tests should not be applitul when ilie iiiHiiliition 
is low, owing to dirt or moisture, and sliouhl he iipplifjd before the 
machine is j)ut into commercial servicu). 

“The high-potential test sliould he madi* at ilie t4‘iiiperiiiiiri* 
assumed under normal operation. 

“ It should be pointed out that tent at high voltages, tn ilet,eriiiiiie 
whether specifications are fulfillocl, are admiHsible on iiinr iiifitdiiiicH 
only. 

“ The test for dielectric strength should \m iiimiii witJi the 
pletely assembled apparatus, and riot witti its iiidi%d4iiiil purls, iiipl 
the voltage should be applied as folIoWH: 

“ 1. Between electric circuits and surroiiinliiig ciiinliifliiig 

material, and 

“ 2. Between adjacent electric circiiite, wliurc sticdi mmi, m in 

transformers. 

“The tests should be made with a nine wavii cjni., ur, wficre 
this is not available), at a voltage giviiig ihti wiitiii ulrikiiig 
distance between needle-points in air a .iiiii! wiifc of iftc 
specified e.m.f., except where cxpresMly Mpccdiicil filhi*rwir*i*. 
As needles, new sewing-needloH slioiild he iimr!. ft m iwtiiii* 
mended to shunt the appanitus during flic lent l#y it ftpiirk 
gap of needle-points set for a voltmgc cicf*cfliiig tJie rcquirifii 
voltage by 10 per cent. 

“A table of approximate sparking in given ml 

end of this report. 
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“ The following voltages are recommended for apparatus, not 
including transmission lines or switchboards:— 


Rated Terminal Voltage. 


Not exceeding 400 volts 

35 55 . . . 

400 and over, lout less than 800 volts 


400 

33 

„ 800 

800 

35 

„ 1,200 

1,200 

33 

,, 2,500 

2,500 

33 

„ 10,000 

10,000 

35 

„ 20,000 

20,000 

35 



Rated Output. 

Testing Voltage. 

Under 10 kw. . 

1,000 volts. 

10 kw. and over 

1,500 „ 

Under 10 kw. 

1,5C0 „ 

10 kw. and over 

2,000 „ 

Any . 

3,500 „ 

Any . . . 

5,000 „ 

Any . 

Double the 
i normal rated 
voltage. 

Any . 

10,000 volts 

above normal 
rated voltages. 

Any . 

50 per cent. 


above normal 
rated voltages. 


“ Except that transformers of 5000 volts or less, directly feeding 
consumption circuits, should be tested at 10,000 volts. 

‘‘ Synchronous motor fields, and fields of converters started from 
the alternating current side, 5000 volts. Alternator field circuits 
should be tested under a break-down test voltage corresponding 
to the rated voltage of the exciter, and referred to an output 
equal to the output of the alternator, i.e, the exciter should be 
rated for this test, as having an output equal to that of the 
machine it excites. 

'' Condensers should be tested at twice their rated voltage, and at 
their rated frequency. 

‘‘ The values in the table above, are effective values or square 
roots of mean square (R.M.S.), reduced to a sine wave of e.m.f. 

In testing insulation between different electric circuits, as 
between primary and secondary of transformers, the testing 
voltage must be chosen corresponding to the high-voltage circuit. 

“ In transformers of 20,000 volts upwards, it should be sufficient 
to test the transformer by operating it at 50 per cent, above its 
rated voltage; if necessary, with sufficiently higher frequency to 
induce this voltage. 

The test of the insulation of a transformer, if no testing trans¬ 
former is available, may be made by connecting one terminal of 
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the high-voltage winding, to the core and low-voltage winding, anti 
then repeating the test with th(3 other t( 3 nninal of tficj liigli-vcdiagi* 
winding so connected. 

“ High-voltage tests on transformers or oth(‘r apparat«H,HlioiiId he 
based upon the voltages between the conducttors tlm nirmiit t«) 
which they are connected. 

“ When machines or ap])aratiiH are to ho operated in serit*H, m 
to employ the sum of their separate e.m.f/H, tfje voliago slioiilil ho 
referred to this sum, except whore the frames of the timvhhim am 
separately insulated both from ground and fnnn eacdi 

The insulation between machines, and hotwccm ttiudi iiimdiiiio 
and ground, should be tested, the former roferrocl it* the viiltiigi? of 
one machine, and the latter to the total voltage of the 

Table XLV.—SPAriKiNo Distances in Aik bktwkbn OrroHEit HiiAiii* 
Needle-points, foe various effective Hlmmoidal m 

inches and in centimetres.^ 


Kilovolts, Square Root of 
Mean Square. 

R.M.S. 


DiitaiifP. 






5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

36 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 


0*2'i5 

0*47 

0'726 

I'O 

1*8 

1*625 

2-0 

2*4r# 

2- 95 

3- 55 
4*65 
5*85 
7'1 

foe 
10*75 
11 *85 
12*115 
13iir> 
15*0 


n-m 

i'l!i 

I m 

2*51 

m 

4*1 

5*1 

7 *5 

fi'fi 
If.4* 

1411 

21 2 
24*4 
2711 
311 I 

35’I 
m*i 


The recommendations of the VeAmnd Dmimhtr Mcfliiifiy/iiiilyr 
regarding the insulation of electrical macddiierj, iirii m fidltrtv 


1 Issued by the American Inifcitiito d Elcclriail 
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Insulation .—Measurements of the ohmic insulation resistance 
will not be prescribed. Tests of the disruptive strength shall be 
made at the factory, and in the case of large machines, again at the 
place of erection before putting the machine in service. Machines 
and transformers must be able to withstand for half-an-hour, the 
application of a voltage a specified amount in excess of their 
normal rated voltage. The magnitude of this testing voltage is 
specified in the following paragraph. The test is to be made on 
the machine when hot, and is only in exceptional cases to be re¬ 
peated on a later occasion, in order that the danger of subsequent 
injury to the machine may be avoided. 

Machines and transformers up to 5000 volts, shall be tested with 
double their normal voltage. Machines and transformers for from 
5000 volts to 10,000 volts shall be tested with 5000 volts higher 
than their normal voltage. For machines for 10-,000 volts and 
more, the testing voltage shall be 50 per cent, in excess of their 
normal voltage. 

These testing voltages are to be applied across the insulation 
between windings and frame, and between electrically independent 
windings. When, in the latter case, the windings are for different 
voltages, the testing voltage is derived by the preceding clause 
from the winding of the highest voltage as a basis. 

When machines or transformers are connected in series, then,, 
in addition to the tests above prescribed, the connected system is 
to be tested against earth, with a testing voltage derived from 
that of the entire system as a basis. 

These regulations for the testing voltage apply only in cases 
where the tests are made with current of the same kind as is 
employed in the windings when in service. When a winding, 
which in service carries continuous current, is tested with 
alternating current, then the testing voltage shall be taken 
at 0*7 times the above prescribed value. Conversely, if an alter¬ 
nating-current winding is tested with continuous current, the 
testing voltage must be 1*4 times higher than that above 
prescribed. 

If, in service, a winding is conductively connected to the frame, 
this connection is to be removed for the insulation test. The 
testing voltage from such a winding to frame is to be derived from 
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the highest voltage which, in service, would exist between iiiiy 
point of this winding and the frame. 

Separately excited field wiiulingB Bhall bo teHtod with thn^e 
times the exciting voltage. 

The secondary windings of asynchronous motors arc to ho ieHteil 
with double the starting voltage, llotors with Bbortrcircmited 
windings need not be tested. 


Mr H. F, FtmliaUs HwjgeMionnJur Tatiwj Sj^rifimthnn. 

In the first number (p. 4)of voL i. of Tmdwn auA Tmmmimlm, 
Mr Parshall, in an article entitled ‘SStandardiHatiou rd Klectrinil 
Apparatus,’' described good practice in tlic^ iiifittor of Hjwidfjiiig 
insulation to be as follows 

Imuldtion .—The workmansiap and mec!liiiiiif*al haiidliiig of 
insulating material is such an important element in dtdeniiiniiig 
the final result, that an exact spceific.iition as to the kind of 
insulation or the thickness tlioreof may not cnsitre ccrtiiiu 

results. 

“ In the case of the magnets for all fdasHCS of iiincldriory lui 
account of induction discharges to wliieli ficbl magiifitu limy \m 
subjected, it is usual to use a greater tliickness of iiisuliition tliiiii 
in the case of armatures. Up to 500 volts it tiimy be takeii 
standard practice to insulate both the field and the firiniiliiru of 
stationary motors, and of machines not Huhject to iixtrii fiiird 
usage, for double the working voltiigm 

“Tor street car motors and machiins wihjitcl to liko wiirkliig 
conditions, it is usual to insulate the fittlcl and ariiifiliirii to 
withstand in the manufaeburofs works five times tlifi working 
voltage. 

“In the case of extra high-voltage genc^rators, ui. fniiii SdClfJ 
volts upwards, and transforniors, tlm iisiuil pmetJciil test m 
double the working voltage, or, at the works of tlici iiiiikurii, 
from three to five times, as may lie sti|iuliitiid. Tim ifiic4iii?w 
of the insulation on the magnet c^oils, Uiimlly varieii frcjin in, 
to * 3 ^ in., according to the size of the nmcliiiui and vnltaga for 
excitation. 

“ In armatures, an approximate rule is that the irisiiliiliciri for a 
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500-Volt armature be approximately *05 in. in thickness, increasing 
approximately as the square root of voltage. 

500-volt armatures . . *05 insulation. 

1,000 „ „ . . . -071 „ 

2,000 „ 

4,000 „ „ . . . -142 „ 

10,000 „ „ . . . -225 „ 

“ The value of insulating should be determined from the punctur¬ 
ing voltage, and not from the insulation resistance. Insulation 
tests should be made with the machines clean and dry, with a sine 
E.M.F. curve, and at the normal working temperature. The dura¬ 
tion of tests should be defined, and, in the ordinary case, should not 
exceed five seconds, since insulation subject to extra high pressure, 
deteriorates with the length of time it is subjected to such 
pressure. 

In the case of transformers, the thickness of insulation stipulated 
above, will ordinarily be found to be satisfactory, and the method 
of tests will apply. The voltage for the test, should have reference 
to the primary or maximum potential between the high-pressure 
coil and the core of the transformer.” 


Mt P. jfiT. Thomas' Suggestions for Testing Specifications. 

“ No complete recommendations are here made for specifications 
for testing apparatus for dielectric strength, but a few suggestions 
will be offered on topics in which there is probably a considerable 
diversity of opinion. 

‘‘(a) In high-tension apparatus, e.g. 20,000 volts and above, only 
moderate short time over voltage tests should be specified in 
contracts. 

(h) Such tests should be made once for all when the apparatus is 
known to be in a good condition, preferably at the factory, by 
experts, to give assurance that the specification has been met. 
Such tests should not be made a second time. 

“ (c) After installation, a considerably lesser test should be made 
upon the apparatus, which will detect any serious injury in trans¬ 
portation and installation. Any moderate deterioration, due to 
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absorption of iiioistur(3, etc., will ri^^ht itnclf with service, proviihnl 
no abnormal deterioration lian occurrial. 

‘‘(i) It is preferable to iiiake hi^^h*"})otciitial b.tHts by iiiercaHiir^ 
the voltage upon the apparatuH m it in dcHigiied to ciiiuntfc, mm. 
terminal at a time remaining groumbn!, ratlnn* than itiiiking a liigh 
break-down test by voltage from an cixlernal Hfiiirce. 

''(e) On tests of very liigli-temsion apparat uh, hiic'Ii as gciicraforH 
and transformers,'^ //c,/> Hhaitld hr immi m riJtiHrriinfi 

ioith the determindtion o/v(dtuf/(i Any error in the viilliigiiof test, 
provided precautions as to the pro]»er mzcof tcHting iijipuratiiH are 
used, will be comparatively unimportant. In Hiiiin* vmm the voli'* 
age of the testing device may be (hdicniiiiiefl hj meaiiH of a Kpark 
gap before the apparatus to be tcHled is <'i)iinoc*fi‘(l to tlic cinmil.. 

It must 1)0 borne in miinl that in the above iliwiiHHimi tho 
objections to over-potential testn and the dangers t,fi appiinitiis 
involved only have been (‘uimi(lere<l,aiid that it is imt ri‘coiiiiiiif*iifiioi 
that disruptive testa bo aboIiHlied. Such tests iiifiy l#r*, mid 
regularly are, made HuecesHfully, and arc very lieKimhlrf ifi ciimire 
good insulation in eleetric-al apparatiis, arid tu d**tinjiiiif! the fiilfib 
ment of specification h. The paint if is desired t«» is, 

that great care should hci taken ia aviiid injtiiy t«i appanilsm, fiml 
that excessively severe tesiH, especially long time titMln at high 
potential, should be avtdded.” 

Mr Thomas also hcsIh forth the hdlfiwiiig prf*i‘iiiit iuii^ tn l«! 

observed in testing apparatus 

‘‘The most important preciiutioim to be obmirvi^il in nialdiig 
ruptive tests are here sumrnarised 
"(a) Insulation of all apparatus to Im tcslioi lift i!i*fiiiiti4y 

known to be thoroughly dry. 

"(i) All insulation BurfacaHand the apparatiiM iii Hiiotilfi 

be clean, and free from all kinds of foreign iiiaitcr, 

"(c) The mcaBurement of ilio iiwiiktinn liiicp i%il! 
give an idea of the fitncBS of tlie iiiHiihd ion fur test. ITik oiii- 
dition will usually bo deternihiiKk not by tin? ulmuliitji valini tjf 
the insulation resistance, Ifiit by a citrvi* nf ihe viiriuidcut #if m. 
sulation resistance as the appuratUM is hijing driii'l miL Wliftii it 
has been increasing for a period, jyid liimlly hcciiincM nimi^h* willi 
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steady temperature, the drying operation is probably fairly com” 
plete. However, where air or oil spaces are included in the bulk 
of the insulating parts, these spaces may determine the insulation 
resistance, so that no indication is given of the condition of the 
actual solid material. 

“ (d) Before applying disruptive test, it should be definitely 
determined that the temperature of no part of the apparatus to 
be tested is above that at which the test is to be made, remember¬ 
ing that tests of apparatus when hot, especially when very hot, 
are extremely severe. 

'‘(e) Electrical apparatus of large capacity, which necessarily 
contains considerable masses of iron and copper, lags behind the 
atmosphere in temperature changes; consequently, when the 
atmosphere is damp and warmer than the apparatus, there is a 
tendency for the latter to ‘ sweat,’ or condense moisture upon its 
surface. This moisture will at least partially be absorbed by 
the insulation material, and render the apparatus unfit for test; 
consequently it is important in unpacking to open the packing- 
case only when the air is cooler than the apparatus. In the case 
of oil-insulated apparatus, the insulation should be protected from 
moisture when once dried out, until immersed, ready for service. 

“(/) The determination of the high-tension voltage actually 
reached during the test is sometimes a difficult matter. The 
things to be avoided chiefly are the distortion of wave form, or 
the change in ratio of transforming apparatus, or excessive drop 
due to the use of apparatus for applying the testing voltage, 
which is of insufficient size to supply the charging energy required 
by the apparatus to be tested. This subject deserves a full con¬ 
sideration, but has been so fully discussed elsewhere that furthei 
space will not be given here. 

“ (^) In applying the potential of test to apparatus, the voltage 
should not be raised in the testing set to full value and then 
applied to the apparatus, but, after connection, should be increased 
rapidly by small steps, or continuously from a voltage not over 
one-half the final. Also the voltage should be raised so quickly 
that the time during which the last 10 per cent, or 20 per cent, 
of the voltage is being applied will be short, as compared with the 
duration of the full potential test. 
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“ Qi) To prevent local concentroution of potmtial which results from 
any spark or break-down occurring near the apparatus to be tested 
when the latter contains coils; choke coils, static interrupters, or 
resistance in series with the terminal of the apparatus to be tested 
may be used. The result essential to the avoidance of this local 
strain is the prevention of the strain caused by the above- 
mentioned break-down from being transmitted without being 
smoothed out to the windings under test. 

“ Evidently, a choke coil in the lead of the apparatus will allow 
a change of potential to pass through it only slowly; and if this coil 
be made to have several times the choking efifect of the smallest 
portion of the winding to be protected (next the terminal), which 
is considered to be able to stand the voltage of the test momentarily, 
the necessary protection will be obtained. It would seem that a 
resistance in the place of the choke coil would serve the same 
purpose, and, in a measure, undoubtedly will. However, since 
the resistance does not absorb voltage until after a considerable 
current strength has been attained, it is not as well adapted to 
protect from sudden changes of potential as the choke coil. The 
static interrupter being merely a choke coil whose power is 
increased by the use of the condenser, will act in the same 
manner as the choke coil described above. Usually, however, 
except where static interrupters are provided for other purposes, 
the choke coil will be found more convenient.’" 
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APPENDIX 


SoMK valuaWo iiiveHtigatioiiK oil tiialrrialii lian* 

■earned out "by J)r GliizoLroak at th«*, Natii»iiul Lalnsnifury. Tlo* 

report has so recently appoaretl that it hiiH ilo* 

results in the body of thin treatiHo, ThroiiKh tin* itJiiirlryv «*f ihn Kn|.!ifP**T 
ing Standards CominittBe^ tlHuuitlHiTH an* 5il»io to ilii* ii*>4!|||h in 

this Appendix. 

'The investigation was carried out by I>r Gliizfd»ro»ik at tip* rpr|i|fn 4 . nf 
the Electrical Plant CoinrniUoe cd tlie Eiigiiiocriiig StiiiidardH I 
and the experirnentH were miperinleinhtd by a Kiili-rtiiiiiiiiiti*#* tfnit 
body, with a view to asHmi in doteniiiiiiiig the li‘iiiperiif}iri' liiiuiH 
sistent with safe working of itmtors, iIynuiiio,M nufi fdftiriojil iinirlniirin 
The inv(3stigation will lie liest iin<b*rpforii! by i|tiNiifig friUii llie 

‘‘The safe teinperaturfs will rlearly mu ifir i»|rr-trr:il md 

mechanical properties of the nniieriuli^, e,H|ii*ri?illy tli** 
in constructing the coik. Aeeonliiigly, a iari^re m»rmi nf iii'rulififi|! 
materials were olitaineel and heated hii* flirei* iii fi'iii|irr 4 

tures of from 75" 0. to 100® I Oh'*' i \ i«> Pi5’ i*ifP i\ t-. 

150" C. in electric ovens. Thew? %veri* f^r idt»r|||* 

strength as measured hy the voltn rf!f|iiiri*f| D* pnufi. fJimi, 
strength as measured by rcHiHiaiiei! to .djuur h\ i% mrrMh 

made punch~and capacity to resist TIum Ihai 

hending the specimen round a mrkn of rylimirr^i of i^r# 4 tiiilly dr* 
diameters, and noting the diiniififcor of tlr« rylinfb.r iil iihi* h ih* 
broke. 

“Table XLVI. sliows some of the rPMilt-M, 

“ In the Table— 

a indicates that this Hpeciiinui lirtti not lip.-iiffil, 

n n It lii»;i|j«l |fi 7 Ii" I 

^ ’’ 11 „ .. PHI" i: 

^ ’» 11 I, ,, ini’* il 

“Speaking geriemllj, the propfirtien fiy liraiing 4 ., 
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not serioTisly deteriorate hy further JieAting to l00®-~dii mimt vmm they 
actually improve—but showed a niarhed falling oil on heating to !.-•> , 

‘‘The smallest cylinder used had a diameter of I'C nun., inul an entry 
like 1-6 mni., 10 in the last two columun indioateH that the specimen 
was bent ten times without ])reaking ronriil this cyiiiidc’r, 

“But in the endeavour to apply these reaiilts, another diflieiilty 
occurred. The temperature of the coils used to he taken by iimnm 
of a thermometer placed against them. This inethcHl iw e%*c*ii iiffWailajH 
often employed. The more modern practice is, however, to determine it 
from the resistance of the copper. But this give.s the average teinpar^i« 
ture of the coil, and the breaking down is probably detfriniiicil by tlie 
maximum temperature. Very little was known iih<uit the distrihiitiriii 
of temperature in the coil heyoixd that contained in a valiinhlc paper liy 
Mi Brown. ^ 

“ Some eight or ten makers gave their help, and tvoiind a iitiniher iif 
field-coils of their ordinary pattern, but containing thcniHi-Jiiiadioiii i»f 
iron-enreka wire standardised at the LalK»ratory. 11n* distribiiiiun nf 
temperature in these coils was tested in the first phtce. at the l^ihorntory 
by running the proper current through the* coils ainl ohiicrviiig the 
temperatures as given by the twelve or fifteen fcheniio-jiiiictioiih, Ttie 
resistance of the coil was also m€3asured, and tliiw datii were* obtiiiittftl fi»r 
finding the mean temperature and the difitribiition of tftft|a»riiitirii. 

“When this was done the coil was rcturncil to tin* iiiitkir*f4 
and the same ohservations made there during a tent run tif thi! iiiacliiiic. 

“The experiments are still in progrefis, but tigs. 14S, IISa, llfiii gin* 
the result for one coil, 

“ The diagram explains itself, dluis, wdirui lltc cull %vm at ihi* 
Laboratory carrying a current of 8*1 auipiVcn, the uiviui liiiiip’iiriiturii wan 
113“ C. and the maximum 1S6* a diffminca of 2.T CJ.^ %fiiil« wliufi 
used on a 500 K.W. machine, and carrying tint mum luirnuib tfi« iti#*iifi 
temperature was 82" C. and the maximum alKiiit 103'" CJ. 

“ The difference in these figures is due tf» tli«* fitiiiiiiig aclkjii nf fcli^ 
armature. 

“ I think the value of a series of ex|>f?riiiie«l» of thin kind wt rdghl or 
ten different types of machine, will be o!>viciU8 to unymm iutprmtmi in 
electric machinery, while cordial thanks are tiiii in thoif »isiiiifiirtiir«r» 
who have helped in the investigation. Tlieaii litve tietfi 

carried out by Mr Eayner.” 

1 “The Eiae of Temperature in the Field Colli of Dynam#^,*’*/wir. laM, Msf. 

Engrs., vol. xxx. p. 1159, 
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INDEX 

figures throughout refer solely to the pages of the book, not to the 
numbers assigned the different illustrations or tables. 


^nd Discharge Pheno- 
eflects of, on Insulating 
il, 65 

•IS to Insulating sub- 
j 133 notes, 146 note 
ition and uses of, ad van- 
aimed for, 114 
results of tests of, 118 
Strength of, (Ayrton), 6 
mr’s test results, tables, 
Steinmetz’s tests of, and 
r things, table, 82, his 
■SO an of that of Air with 
Oil, 151, Walter’s own, 
iparative, tests of, tables, 
iv tests, 33 

nsiilating Materials, ir- 
tiescausedby, (Symons), 

ncesin . . . (Am. Inst, 
'■ngrs.), table, 266 
icti ve capacity of, 
experiment on, 24>“5 
V'a.lter’s tests of Mica, 

uifc in Tests of Dis- 
Htrength of Insulating 
8, 6-7 note 

!cl for special care in 
IK, 198 

iriK material for Bush- 
105 

imed for, 106 
«ts of, 107 

nd Applications of, 

10-n 

(achining, 110 
, 106 
■ of, 106 

lOO, in 
8 

111 


American Institute of Electrical Engin¬ 
eers’ Standardisation Committee, 
recommendations of, as to In¬ 
sulation Tests, 263-6 

Andrews’ Apparatus for Testing Dis¬ 
ruptive Strength of Insulating 
Materials immemed in Oil, fig., 
96, results,j^g., 97, table (mica), 
101 

Tests of the effect of Oil on Mica, 98, 
100-2, table, 101 

Amialac Putty, as a lieat-dissipator, 
150 

Varnish, 134, composition of, and 
advantages claimed for, 185, 
methods of applying, 186-7, 
some drawbacks of, 138, used 
to coat Armature core-plates, 
233 

Armature Coils; 

Dipping Tanks for, 258, figs., 253, 
254 

Cores : 

Insulation of, 

“ Armalac ” for coating, 233 
thickness of, in relation to Tem¬ 
perature tests, 9 
varnishing of, fig,, 251 

Punchings, Insulating, 280 et seq. 

Slots, (see also Slots), The Insulating 
in, of Groups of Conductors, 192 
et seq. 

Insulation Specification for 600-Volt 
Tramway Motor do., 196-7 

Parshall’s rule for thickness of In¬ 
sulation of, 11 <5 table 

Space Factor in, 201, tables, 202, 
203 

Windings, various arrangements of 
equivalent,, 201, 204, 206, 

“ tables, 202, 203 

Armatures, Electrolytic action in new, 
4-6 note 
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Asbestos and cotton for covering wires, 
218 

and silicate of Soda for insulating an 
Armature conductor, (Fessen¬ 
den), 199 

Asbestos Paper, and all other forms of 
Paper, see Paper 

Asphalt, as a base for Core Plate Varnish, 
231 

for insulating Cable conduits, 119 

Asphalt and Coal Tar base compouiidH, 
water-repellent character of, 
226 

Averages, to be given as results of Tests, 
13 

Ayrton, Prof., on comparative Dielectric 
Strength, 5-6 note 


Batiste, and all other forms of Cloth 
and similar fabrics, see Clotli 
Baur’s analysis of Gray’s tests on Dis¬ 
ruptive Strength of Mica, tahk^ 
53 ; do, of Weicker’s tests on 
the same, of ParafRu, 63, fuj.^ 
64 

comparison of results for Hard Porce¬ 
lain, etc., tables, 64-6 
Law for “electrical breaking strength,’’ 
41, 49-51, tables, 50, 51 
Benzol as a solvent for impregnating 
materials, 142 

“ Berrite,” an impregnating gum, proper¬ 
ties of, 141, Disruptive Strength 
of, fig., 184 
Bibliography: 

Losses in Dielectrics, 277-9 
Practical Commercial Application of 
Insulating materials, 273-7 
Binding materials for Conductors in 
Groups, and other purposes, list 
of suitable, 195, how used, 
196-8, with figs. 

Bitumen, Disruptive Strength o , 118 
Borate of Manganese as a Drier, 145 
Berated Oil, 3 note, 145 
British Westinghouso Works, Micaniti; 
Tools and Accessories at, 252-S, 
{see Plates) 

Vacuum Drying Oven at, 240, fig*, 
244 

Brush discharge and Surface Leakage, 
influence of, on Insulating 
I materials, 64 

Bubbles in Insulating matorialB, ofikd 
of, (O’Gorman), 25-7, (Walter), 
i 91-2 

Bushings, etc., Insulating mattuials for, 
104 et seq. 

Cable conduits, Asphalt as an Insulating 
material for, 119 

Carbon bisulphide as a solvcmt for im* 
pregnating materials, 142 


Celluloid, Insulating Proper! ieii of, IS8 
et seq. 

Clear, tests tjf, table, 1€9 
Coloured, teBts ttthif, 190 
Cost of, in sheetfi of varying tlih’k 
ness, 191 

Disruptive Htrerigtli of, 18H, IBII 
Ignition «>f, wlnm partly 
elFect of, 191 
SjH‘cific; gravily of, 191 
ConipositiuiiH, ffir eoiitiiig 142 

Lae.quer, for coating 211‘J 

Cellulose an an Inniilaliir, liow allefled 
by tfiriipfTJitiiro, 

Charge atid Dwcbiirge Pheniutnuiii, .if’- 
Abrupt tiih 

Chimney type of Drying Ofim, Ovfiis 
Chlorine, flefectH riiiii4f?i| by (4, 

in luHulfiling f!Io||ii4, fhr, 
179-Hf) 

Cloths and Fabriefi, Iiii|iri»gfiatrt|, 170 
ft mg. 

Clilorini! in, didreti^ miiwwl by, t»®it 

for, mm 

Disruptive Btreiiglli of, on, 0 f 

fig*. 

ami kMf 0 , 1711 mg. 

Esiieiitials to Im* sought liH 

179 

Hiiw treated with Iiiwikliiig Var* 
niMlif*i, l.^CI-2 

HmoothiieM of i»i|wrlaiieii of, 

^11, 178 il 

Vari©tif‘« of, tbfilrNi, I7f, 

with tlwir Blrefigtli, 

and liisiiiatioii T«ls 
liatkti*, 178 

Berrite Fiibrie, lUidffig., 187 
Blimcli#<i CJotbUi I imbk, iS? 

Bright Yitlltiw fllW Cloili, |i7 4 

Jg* 

€alic!ii iinpregfifttefi witli IipIw 
riibtw’r, (liafir], Mk, M* 

Caiiibrie, 17II 

Variiistipl, 181 4* glq., fnll**, 
185 

Oilrd, 

Cottoii Dull, ialfk, tm] 

Bleiiidieii titf ,, I’l/. |4 
floltoli Ihiek, 

Olililie Ilisiiliilinif f4, ri ifh’ifni 
by Mottfiifr iifid 1 # fii|»rr4|t|r»% 

Kiiipin*, iifiliir*' of, Dl mA', ii| 

fig., 8, #l». ill l** tbri 

|fi #f‘ ii, m4 in 

ollief |i|i^ 

179 nn, Clktii,, 5b 

Liliftri, 

CillwC/fVi., 8, ;h, I I 

17^ 
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Clotlis and Fabrics, Varieties of, [con¬ 
tinued )— 

Micanite, table^ 86 
Muslin, 178 

Oiled, [see Canvas and Linen), 
Temperature tests of, (Glaze- 
brook’s), tahle^ 284 
Sailcloth, table, 185 

Coal Tar Pitch, [see Asphalt and Coal 

^ Tar), Disruptive Strength of, 118 
Coils, see Armature Coils 
Collodion Varnishes, 142, 232 
Commutator Insulation, 124 et seq,, 
effects of Oil on, 126, 165 

Segment Insulation, Mica for, 124,126 
Micanite blanks for, 253 
Compagnie de ITndustrie ^lectrique et 
Mecanique, investigations of, on 
the Disruptive Strength of Air 
on Insulating Materials, with 
differently - shaped Electrodes, 
SZjfigs., tables 

Tests by, on Disruptive Voltages, 
(Steen), 6-7 notes 

Conductors, arrangement of, in relation 
to the Space factor, 206 

Insulating of Groups of, in Armature 
Slots, 192 <5^ seq. 

of Rectangular cross-section, gain in 
Space factor by using, 203, figs ., 
204, 205, 206, difficulties con¬ 
nected with, 203-5 

Connections for Insulation Testing Set, 
diagram of, 17 

Cooling of Transformers, 223 
Copper and its Oxides in relation to Insu¬ 
lating Varnishes, Cotton and 
other coveiings, 134, see also 
133 a7id 146 note 

Space occupied by, in total Slot area, 
208-9, fig., 208 

Wires, [see also Magnet Wires), Col¬ 
lodion, etc., for insulating, 142, 
232 

Cords as substitutes for Tapes in Field 
Spool coverings, 218-9 
Core, see Armature, Field Spool, and 
Transformer Core 
Core loss in Transformers, 227 
Core Plate Varnishes, etc., 231-3, tests 
of, 282, fig., 231 

Cotton, as an Insulator, effect on, of 
Temperature, 37, how combated, 
38 

and Asbestos, see Asbestos 
Cotton Spun Yarn as Insulating material, 
69, 70, defects of, 71-3, weight 
added to wire by, 73, tables, ib., 
fig., 72, cost of wires covered 
with, 75, figs., 74, 75, tables, 
76, 77 

Creasing in Insulating paper and fabric, 
how to avoid drawbacks of, 194, 
194-5 Tiotes 


Crude Lubricating and all other Oils, see 
Oil 

Current, see Alternating and Dir^t; 
see also references in Tests 


Depective Insulation and its conse¬ 
quences, 1 dh notes, 1-3 
Dielectric Hysteresis, scanty knowledge 
concerning, 260 & note 
of “Lava,” 122 

Loss, variation in, in tests of varying 
frequency, (Skinner), 9 note 

Strains, Temperature rise under, 
(Skinner), 60 

Strength, [see also Disruptive 
Strength), what it is, 5 7iote 
Comparative, Ayrton on, 5-6 note 
Mon-homogeneity of, influence of, 
O’Gorman on, 25-7 
Test for, recommended by the 
American Institute of Engi¬ 
neers, 264, table, 265 
Dielectric Manufacturing Co., Tests of, 
on the influence of Time dura¬ 
tion in Tests of Insulating 
material, 40, and on “ageing,” 
41 

Tests of the Disruptive Strength of 
Mica., figs., 99, 100 
of water percentages in Oil,^p^5., 154, 
156 

Dielectric Varnish, components of, and 
uses, 139 

Dielectrics, effects on, of Potential 
Strains, (Thomas), 261-3 

Losses in. Bibliography of, 277-9 
Dielectrol, a Paraffin Varnish, 139 
Dipping Tanks for Armature Coils, 258, 
figs., 253, 254, advantage of, 
246 

Direct Current, [see also Alternating tfo., 
and Tests), Disruptive action 
of, 6-7 note 

Disruptive Strength, (see under each 
material, see also Dielectric 
Strength), definition of, pro¬ 
posed by Walter, 45 
Thickness in relation to, 17, 18 d* 
Tiote, 45 

True measure of the usefulness of 
Insulating materials, (Holit- 
scher), 6 note 

Usually meant by the term “ Insula¬ 
tion,” 5 

of Various Insulating Materials, 
Steinmetz’s investigations into, 
78 et seq., with figs, and 
tables 

of the same impregnated with various 
Varnishes, table, 143 
Tests of, Steen on, 6-7 notes 
Disruptive Voltage, see Disruptive 
Strength 
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Drying Insulations, {see also Ovens), 
14, 241 et seq., temperature in 
relation to, 244 et seq. 
of Materials before Testing, importance 
of, 14 


Ebonite, Disruptive Strength of, 118 
Sulphur in, 107 
Tensile strength of, 109 
Edge-winding, for Field Spools, 219 
Electric Generators^ cited on a method 
of Testing Insulating materials, 
15, taUe, IQ^ Jigs, facing 16 
Electric Machinery and Apparatus, 
Practical Commercial Applica¬ 
tion to, of Insulating materials, 
Bibliography of, 273-7 
Defects in, (Farrington), 2-3 note 
“Electrical breaking strength,” Baur’s 
law for, 41, 49-51, tables, 49-51 
Electrical Engineer, The, Tests suggested 
by, for Insulating Paints and 
Varnishes, 147, and passim 
Electrical Testing, see Testing 
Electrodes, influence of Shape and 
Size of, on Test results of 
Insulating materials, 13, ds note 
12-13, (Skinner), 31, (Steinmotz) 
note 31-2, (O’Gorman) 
Electro-enamel (Varnish), properties 
claimed for, as heat-dissipating 
material, 148-9, directions for 
use, 150, Disruptive Strength of 
materials treated with, Jig., 149 
Electrolytic action in new Annaturos, 4, 

5 note 

Elektroteehnische Zeitschrift, cited, 
passim 

Enamel as an Insulator, 219 
Energy Losses in Insulating materials, 
Skinner on, 57 et seq,, Jigs,, 62, 
64 

Engineering Standards Committee, Tem¬ 
perature Tests by, of Insulating 
materials, 280 seq, 

English and European Tests for Trans¬ 
former Insulation, lowness of, 
229 

Equivalent windings, see Armature 
windings 

Erratic action of Insulating materials 
under Tests, (Skinner, and 
O’Gorman), 13 notes 

Evaporation Test for Insulating Oils, 
(Skinner), 165 


Faeeington, C. E., on the alleged bad 
eflfect of Oil on Mica, 94-7 
on Constancy as the main function of 
Insulating Varnish, 127 noU 
on the Defects in Cotton spun yarn 
insulation, 71-3 


Farrington, 0. E. {mniinumi)’--- 

on the same in Electric iwmhimTy smi 
Insulation, nute 
on tlie importance of Temperature re- 
sistance in InHulatingiii!iterial«, 
38-9 

on Linseed in VarnishoH, olyectioii^ 
urtrod against, ISl 4 mde 
Felten and Guillmurne, metlif4 of, for 
Teste of Lif pi id and Viscoiiii Ifi* 
sulating materialH, ItiH 
Fessenden, Dr It. A., definition by, of 
Insulating Power, 5 naff. 
Experiment by, on Iiwulation, 24 5, 
Jig,, 25 

on Defects in Inhulatiug MateriiilM, 
2-S (tide 

on Impregnating VarniHlies, 142 41 
on a method of Inmilaliisg Ariimltiii" 
CondnetorH, 199 

on Oil-insulated Transfoniier», 22R 
on Thickiifw in relatifUi to Insiiljifiofi, 

10 mdr 

Fibre, nee Vulcanised Fibn* 

Fibrous IiiHulating Blaterlals, (we aim 
Wood), effect on, of cfiislhiiird 

11 eating, 167 

Bheld, M. B., (»n Htetic Htrain** In lltuli 
Tenmon eirciiite, <16 R, /f., 

67 

B’ield Spools, Insulatioii o-f, 215 rf 

Gores, insuktiim of, 21 ff (rf tifibi, 
cap. svl) 

Mummified, 215,///,, 216 
iSkeletoniHC’d, 21B 

Spimo facbiri of, 213, 00M,, 214 aifti 
plate fftring 

Ventilati?d. 21^, fig,, 217 
Winding of, 

Compound, 219 
Edge, 219 
Shunt, 217-8 

Flanges, etc., Inutiktiiig iiiateiiAk fur, 
104 et mq. 

Flash and Fire ti*»te on Iiwiiktiiig 0il», 
(Skinner), 163-8 

looming, Prof., on thin Oik in |ir«|tiirln|c 
Insulating mabTkk for iiii» 
rnariioii in thicker, 153 
Frame for Imlding HamploM in IVutn fm 
Disniptive Streiigili, LI, /#/., 
14 

Franklin, W. B., definition by, of Iiwtilit 
tiem, 5 mir 


OKNBltAL Blketrk n.n.A., Twtilig 
Transform©w tiwle Iw, If, 
fim., 18^21 

Gennany, Eketrlml Ta|»fi 
in, 2S7 

Gilsonite or Uiritaite, |«oll« |irii|»fly 
^ of, 144, tiw of, m (hm llati* 
Varniih, 231 
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OlasSj A^nnealed, superior as insulator to 
unaunealed, 119 note 
Disruptive strength of, with direct 
current,. 7, AValter’s experi¬ 
ments on, and on. Hard Rubber, 
44 

Insulating qualities of, 119 
Glazebrook, DrE. T., investigations by, 
of Insulating materials under 
special Temperatures, 280-2, 
tdblts,‘2%Z, jigs.,11%1 

Grain in Paper and Cloth, liow utilised 
in Slot-lining, 194 

Graphite for coating Core Plates, 233 
Gutta-percha, effect on, of various Oils, 
152 


HaLtL, H. C.j on the large Temperature 
Coefficient of Oils, specially 
Resin, 153-4 

Harden, J., on the effect of Oil on Mica, 
98-9 

Heat, effect of, on Insulating materials, 
57, on Pihrous rfo., 167, atid see 
Jigs., 168, 169, 176 

Heat-dissipating in Field Spools, 
methods employed, 218 

Impregnating Materials, 

Armalae Putty, 150 
Electro-enamel, 148 

High-Toltage Machines, Space Factors 
in the Armature Slots of, 212, 
Kando’s fig^ and table, 213 
Slot-linings suitable for, 195 

Holitsclier, Herr P., on the best method 
of Testing Insulating Tarnishes, 
146 

on Creasing, and its drawbacks, 194, 
194-5 izotes 

oil Disruptive Strength of Para Rubber 
Tape, 240, 239 

on Disruptive Strength, as the true 
measure of usefulness of Insulat¬ 
ing materials. Quote 

on Eohler’s Thermostat for testing 
Samples at various Tempera¬ 
tures, 23-4, jig., 24 

on Tests of Insulating materials, 
essentials in, 12 ifiote 

Tests made by, 

for Disruptive Strength of Presspahn, 
174, table, 173 

on the Hygroscopic properties of 
Insulating materials, 28 note 
on Micanite, 103 cfe table 

on Tntes of, and their Heating, 
Jig., 98 

Horn Fibre, advantages and uses of, 167, 
192, 193, 198 

Disruptive Strength of. Jigs., iiRtreskt^d, 
168, 171, treated, 169, both, 
(combined, diag.'), 176, tccble, 
172 


Hughes, Prof., investigations of, on Oils 
as Insnlators and on relative 
Spark lengths in. Air and Oils, 
152 

Humann, HerrP., method and Apparatus 
of, for determining Insulation 
resistances of Liquid and Viscous 
materials, 188-9, figs., 159, 
160 

Hysteresis, Magnetic and Dielectric, 
scanty knowledge as to the 
latter, 260 note 


IGNITI02^, effect of, on partly compressed 
Celluloid, 191 

Impregnated Cloths and Pahrics, 178 
ct seq., for subheads see under 
Cloths 

Impregnating materials, [see also Insulat¬ 
ing Tarnishes, Paints, dr.), 
141, 142 

H eat- dissipating, 

Armalae Putty, 150 
Electro-enamel, 148 

Impregnating Tarnishes, Pessendeu on, 
142-6 

India-rubber, {see also G-utta-Percha, 
Hard Rubber, Park Rubber, 
and Rubber), effect of oil on, ' 
152 

Insulated Cable, Disruptive Strength 
of, (Baur), table. 56 

Insulating Armature Punchings and 
Laminations in Greneral, 230 
et seq. 

Compound,H characteristics of a true, 

6 note, 128-9 note 

of G-roups of Conductors in Armature 
Slots, 192 et seq. 

Materials, 

for Bushings, etc., 104 et seq. 

Disruptive Strength of, see that head- 
ing 

Immemed in Oil, Andrews’ ap¬ 
paratus for testing, fig., 36, 
results, Jig., B1, table, 101 

Liquid and Tiscous, The l?esting of, 
158 et seq. 

Practical Commercial application of, 
Bibliography of, 273-7 

Some Properties of, 28 et seq. 

Testing, Influence of the Method of, 
34 

Tests of, {see Disruptive Strength, 
and Glazebrook), Holitschexon 
essentials in, 12 note; erratic 
results of tests, 13 note 

for Transformers, essentials in, 
224 

Paints and Tarnishes, see Paints, amd 
Tarnishes 

Power, definition of, (Pessenden), 5 
note 
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Mica {continued )— 

Dr Walter’s investigations on, 90-4, 
table, 91 

Effects on, of Oil, 93 et seq., 155 
in tlie Insulation of Commutators, 
124-6 

Moulded, manufacture of, 254 et seq. 
Some Defects in, 92, 93 et seq. 

When suited fur Slot-lining, 195 
Mica Insulator Co.’s Works, Micanite 
Tools and accessories at, 252-3, 
see Plates, and Jigs, in text 
Mica Paper, as Binding material, 195 
backed with Japanese do., uses of, 
167 

Mica-Splitting Tools and accessories, 
249-50, see fig. 122 on Plate 3 
facing 250 

Micanite Building, 84, 85, 251 et seq., 
Tools, etc., 250-3, see Plates, 
and Jigs, in text 

for Commutator Segment Insulation, 
253-4 

Disruptive Strength of, 85 table, tests 
of, (Holitscher’s), 103 <j& table 
in Transformer Insulation, 220 
Tubing, difficulties with, 199 
tests on the Heating of, (Holitscher), 
fg., 98 

unsuitability of, for Slot-lining, 198 
Varieties of, 

Cloth and Paper, 86 table 
Plates or Sheets, 84-5 
Walter’s observations on, 91-3 
When suitable for Slot-linings, 195 
Mill, for grinding Micanite Commutator 
sections, 252, see Plate 6 
Mineralite, for insulating Bushings, etc., 
118 

Moisture, {see also Drying, arul Ovens), 
Influence of, on Wood, Paper, etc., 28 
Need for protecting Insulating Paper 
from, 167 

in Oils, bad effects of, 155,^^., 154 
easy test for, (Skinner), 166 
Moody, W. S., on the Insulations of 
main high-pressure terminals 
and leads, 119-21 
Motors, see Tramway do. 

Moulded Mica, see Mica 


Naphtha as a solvent for impregnating 
materials, 142 


O’Gohman, M., curves obtained by, in 
Tests of Empire Cloth,180 
on Erratic; action of Insulating 
materials under tests, 13 notes 
on the Influence of the Shape of 
Electrodes and Samples on 
results of tests of Insulating 
materials, 31-2 notes 


O’Gormau, M. {continued )— 
on Non-homogeneity in the Dielectric, 
25-7 

on Thickness in relation to Insulation 
tewSts, 9-10 note, and to Dis¬ 
ruptive Strength, 56 
Ohmic Insulation Resistance, of Liquid 
and Viscous Insulating Ma¬ 
terials, Humann's tests, 158-9, 
Jig., 159 ; what it is, 5 note 
Oil(s), Insulating, 151 et seq. 

Absence of risk in using, 165, 
226 

Disruptive Strength of, Skinner’s 
Electric tests for, 159 et seq., 
Steinmetz’s tests of, table, 
151 

Disruptive Strength of Insulating 
Materials immersed in, Andrews’ 
Tests, Apparatus, and result, 
Jig^.y 96, 97 

Effects of, on Commutator Insulation, 
126, 155 

on Mica,'93 et seq., 102, 155, figs., 
97, table, 101 

on Varnish on Insulating Materials, 
Farrington on, 95-7, Harden 
on, 98-9, Andrews’tests, 100-2, 
table, 101, figs., 102 
Effect on, of Moisture, lb^,figs., 154, 
155, easy test for, 166 
Electric Test for (Hughes), 152 
Evaporation test for, (Skinner), 165 
Flash and fire tests for, (Skinner), 
163-6 
Linseed, 

Boiled, Disruptive Strength of, table, 
151 

for Impregnating purposes, 141, 
method of utilising, 142, do., 
for treating Wood and Fibrous 
materials, 157 
Properties of. 

Expansion on drying, 141, 144 
Oxidation of, rapid, 132, 141 
Waterproofness of, 226 
in Varnish, see Dielectric Varnish, 
and Varnishes 

Mineral, and see Paraffin infra 
High Flash test requisite for, 166 
Transformer, 

Absence of risk from, 226 
Action of, on Waterproof Com¬ 
pounds, 226 

Advantages of, 221, Peck, and 
Skinner on, 223-7 
Colour of, 225 

Omde Lubricating, Disruptive 
Strength of, (Steinmotz), table, 
161 

Deposit in, 226 
Difficulties occasioned by, 224 
Essentials in, (Skinner), 156 
Function of, 223 
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Oil(s), Mineral, Transformer — 

for Oil switches, (Skinner), 157 
Precautions requisite in ’Storing 
and Using, (Skinner), 156-7 
Sulphur Compounds in, 225 
“Transil,” its properties and 
Disruptive Strength, 154-5 
Viscosity of, 224 
Paraffin, 

as an Impregnating solvent, 144 
to render non-inflammable, 146 

Melted, Disruptive Strength of, 
table j 151 

Ordinary commercial, relative 
Insulation Strength of, 153 

Resin, 

adulteration of, and consequences, 
153, 154 

large Temperature coefficient of, 
153 

Rosin, 

Relative Spark length in, and in 
Air, Swinton’s tests, 153 
dc table 

Variations in its Insulating quality, 
and effect of, on Gutta-percha, 

152 

Temperature coefficient of, variation 
of, 153 • 

Testing of, objections to using re¬ 
sistance for varying the V oltage 
in, 163 

Thin, for preliminary immersion of 
Insulating materials (Hall), 

153 

Turpentine, Disruptive Strength of, 
talUj 151 
Various, 

Disruptive Strength of, (Steinmetz’s 
tests), 151 

Insulating qualities of, (Hughes’ 
investigations on), 152-3 
Oil Switches, Oils for, (Skinner,) 157 
Oil-insulated Transformers, (Fessenden), 
228 

Ovens, Drying : 

Chimney type, 247, 246 

Horizontal type, 246-7, 245 

Hot Air, 242,/^., 241, 242 
Steam, it. 

Vacuum, 14, 241, 242 ct seq.^Jigs. , 243, 
244, 245 

Oxidation, {see also Ventilation), of 
Laminated Plates, 230 
of Linseed oil, rapid, 132, 141 


Paints, Insulating, Varnishes, and Im¬ 
pregnating Materials, 127 seq. 
Essentials for reliable, 128 note, 146-7 
note 

Principal components of, 128 note 
Tests for, suggested by The Electrical 
Engineer, 147 


Paper, and thin sheets of other Fibrous 
Materials, Insulating properties 
of, 167 et seq. 

Absorption of Water by, (Perrine), 29 
167-8 

as Backing for Mica, 167 
Creasing in, 194, and notes 194-5 
Disruptive Strength of, treated and 
untreated, Xg's., 168, 169 
Grain in, see Creasing, s^ipra 
Varieties of, with Disruptive Strength 
and tests of: 

Asbestos, Disruptive Strength, 
(Steinmetz), 81 

Black Oiled Board, Temperature 
tests, (Glazebrook), table, 284 
Bond, 167 
Express, 167 

Disruptive Strength, 176, un¬ 
treated, ^p' 5 ., 168, 177 
Varying Strength, in relation to 
Thickness, 10 note 
Fuller Board, 167, Disruptive 
Strength of, fig. , 8 
Plain, and Varnishedc^o., ^< 7 ., 30, 
(Baur), table, 55 

Isolit, composition and uses of, 
114 

Japanese, 87, 167 
Manilla, 167, 169 
impregnated with Insulating Var¬ 
nish, as Binding material, 
195 

for Slot-linings, 192, 193 
and other papers having high 
Disruptive and Mechanical 
Strength, 167 

Temperature tests of, (Glazebrook), 
untreated, 283, with Standard 
Varnish, 284 

Mica, backed with Japanese, uses 
of, 87, 167 
Micanite, table, 86 
Ochre Brown, 169, Disruptive 
Strength of, figs., 8, 168 
Red oiled. Temperature tests of, 
(Glazebrook), table, 284 
Red rope, oiled and plain, character¬ 
istics of, 17 

Disruptive Strength of, uniformity 
in, 16, 17, figs., facing 16, 
168, 169, 175 

Insulation tests of, table, 16 
for Slot-linings, 192, 193 
Rope, Varnished, Disraptive 
Strength of, figs., 8, 168 
Insulation Tests of ten Varieties, 
table, 170 

Waterproof Board, Temperature 
tests of, (Glazebrook), table, 
284 

Parh Rubber Tape, Disraptive Strength 
of, (Holitscher), 240, fig., 
239 
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Parafl&n, {see also under Oil(s)), as an 
impregnating Solvent, 144 
Disruptive Strength of, tests of, 
(Baur), table^ 53 
Varnish, see Dielectrol 
Wax, 118, 196 

Parshall, H. P., Rule formulated by, for 
Thickness of Armature Insula¬ 
tion, 11 table 

Suggestions by, for Testing Specifica¬ 
tions, 268 

Peck, J. S., on the function of Oil in the 
Transformer, 223 

Perrine, Dr F. A. G., on the Absorption 
of Moisture by Wood and Paper, 
28 

on the Insulation of Magnet Wires, 
Cotton and Silk Spun yarn, 
69-71 

Picein method of Testing, results of, on 
various Insulating Materials 
and on Micanite, (Walter), 43 
et seq.,fig,y 46, table, 48, 91-3 
Pins in Electrical Tape, dangers of, 237 
Porcelain as an Insulating material, 119 
Tests of, and of “ Lava,”j^p',, 123 
Portable Testing set, 21-2, fig,, 23 
Potential Strains, effects of, on Dielec¬ 
trics, (Thomas), 261-3 
Practical Commercial application of 
Insulating materials, specially 
to Electric Machinery, etc., 
Bibliography of, 273-7 
Presses and Rollers for Micanite, 251-2, 
figs,, 252 Plate 

Presspahn, nature and virtues of, 167 
Disruptive Strength of, oiled, un¬ 
treated, and with Standard 
Varnish, 11, 169, 174, figs., 
168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 283, 
table, 173 

for Slot-linings, 192, 193 
ShellacVl, in making up a compound 
Coil, 196 note 

Soaked in Transil Oil, as Insulator for 
Transformer, 224 note 
and Standard Varnish, Temperature 
Tests of, (Glazebrook), table, 283 
Presspahn Mica, how made, 199 
Disruptive Strength of, in Tube form, 
199 

as Slot-lining, 195, for Slot Insulating 
Tubes, how treated, 256, figs,, 
252 

Uses of, 93 

Protection of Insulations from Soldering 
Acid, 146 

Pgychiloid, Insulating material for 
Bushings, etc., its base, 111, 
construction and alleged ad¬ 
vantages and uses, 112 
Disruptive Strength of, 113 
Properties of, and of Litholite, table, 
113 


Rayner, Mr, experiments by, on 
Insulating materials, 282 et 
joroevi 

Recklinghausen, Dr Max von, on the 
effect of Temperature on 
Mineral Insulators, 36 note 
on the Factors influencing the Pro¬ 
perties of Insulating Materials, 
during work, 56-7 

on the Properties Essential in Insulat¬ 
ing Materials, 4 note 

Resistance, {see Dielectric and Disruptive 
Strength), objection to the use 
of, for varying Voltage, in tests 
of Insulating Oils, 163 

Roburine, as an Insulator for Bush¬ 
ings, etc., 117, properties of, 
113 

Rosin and Ammonia, as protection for 
Insulation from injury by 
Soldering Acid, 146 

Rubber, see also Gutta-percha, Hard, and 
India Rubber 

Insulating material of, unsuited to 
Transformers, 224 
Tape, drawbacks of, 239-40 

Pali variety, Disruptive Strength 
of, (Holitscher), 240, Jig,, 
239 


Samples, see Electrodes, and Frame for 
holding 

Scott, 0. F., on Transformers, 222 
Segments, see wnder Commutator 
Shape of Electrodes, see Electrodes 
Shears for cutting Insulations, 248, and 
see Plate I. 

Sheet-Iron, ‘‘Insuline” for coating, 
232-3 

Silicate of Soda, {see Asbestos and), with, 
fine Mica to plug Segment 
cavities, 126 note 
Silk spun yarn, 69, 70 

Cost of wire so covered, figs., 74, 75, 
76, table, 77 

Difficulty connected with, 77 
Thickness of, 212 

Wire covered with, in relation to the 
Space factor, 210 

Skinner, C. E., Electrical Apparatus of, 
for Testing Disruptive Strength 
of Oils, 159-61, fig,, 161, pre¬ 
cautions necessary in using, 
161 et neq., subsidiary tests, 
163-6 

on Electrodes and Plates best suited to 
Tests of Insulating Materials, 
12-13 note 

on Energy Losses in Insulating 
Materials, et seq. 
on Erratic Action of Insulating 

Materials under Tests, 13 note 
on Oils as Insulators, 155-7 
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Skinner, C. E. [continued )— 
on Transformer Oils, 156, 223-7 
on Oils for Oil Switches, 157 
on Test for Moisture in Oils, 166, fig., 
165 

Slate, as Insulating material, essentials 
in, 119 

Slot(s), see also Armature Slots 

Area, total, space occupied in, rela¬ 
tively, by Copper and Insula¬ 
tion, 208-9, 208, 210 

Designs, 209, 211 
Space factors for, 210, 212, 213, table, 
212 

dependence of, on the Voltage, 
fig. and table, 213 
Insulating Tubes, manufacture of, 
256-8, fig., 252 
Insulations, 

Mica for, 195 

Thickness, for various V oltages, 
Farshall’s rule for, 11, 12, table, 
11 

Trimmer for, 2i^,fig., 249 
Lining, 

Grain in Paper to be followed in, 194 
Materials for, in order of Toughness, 
192 

Micanite, when suited for, 195 
Tubing, unsuited for, 198 
with Bound and Rectangular Wires, 
comparisons of, figs., 201, 204, 
205, 206, tables, 202, 203 
Wedges, wooden, care requisite with, 
193-4 

Soldering Acid, effects of, on Insulations, 
how met, 146 

Solvents for Impregnating materials, 142, 
144 

Space Factor, The, 201 et seq. 

in Armature Slots, 201-13, figs,, ib. 
Conditions governing, 201, fig., ih. 
in Conductors, in relation to arrange¬ 
ment, 203-5, 206, fig., 204 
Definition of the term, 201 
Dependence of, on Voltage, (Kando), 
fig. and table, 213 
in Field Spools, 213 et seq. 

Insulation in relation to, 208, fig. 
and table 

Silk-covered wire in relation to, 
210 

Spark gaps or lengths, 

in Air, [see “Electrical Breaking 
Strength” of), and Various 
Oils, Hughes’ Tests, 152, Swin- 
ton’s Tests, table, 153 
and Variously Shaped Electrodes, 
Oompagnie de I’Industrie’s 
Tests, figs., 33, 35, table, 34; 
Baur’s results, tables, 50, 61; 
Steinmetz’s tests, figs., 78, 80, 
tables, 82; see also fig., 
266 


Spark gaps or lengths [continued )— 
in Testing Sets, jigs., 17, 19, 20 
Walter’s unit, in the Picein drop test, 
44, his proposition concerning, 
45 

Specific gravity of the various materials 
mentioned, see under each name 
Specification(s) for Insulation, 260 et seq. 
for 500-Volt Tramway Motor Armature 
Slots, 195-7 
Spools, see Field Spools 
Spun yarn, [see Cotton and Silk do.), 
definition of, 69 note 

Standard Varnish and all other varnishes, 
see Varnishes 

Standards, see Engineering Standards 
Committee 

Standardisation Committee, see American 
Institute of Engineers’ 

Stanley Manufacturing Co., Testing sets 
made by, 19 

Static Strains in High Tension circuits, 
(Field), 66-8, figs., 67 
Steens, Mr, on Testing of Insulating 
materials for Disruptive 
Strength, 6-7 note 

Steinmetz, Dr G. P., law formulated by, 
for Variations of Energy Loss 
due to Variation of Voltage, 
63 

on the Disruptive Strength of Insulat¬ 
ing Materials, 18 et seq., figs., 
78, 79, 80, tables, 81, 82, 151 
on the Influence of Moisture on Insul¬ 
ating Materials, 29-31 <Ss note 
Strains, [see Dielectric, Potential, and 
Static), various causes of, 260 
Surface Leaking, influence of, on Insul¬ 
ating Materials, 64 

Surface Smoothness in Insulating Cloths, 
importance of, 11, 178-9 
Swinton, A. C., Tests by, on relative 
Spark lengths in Air and Rosin 
Oil, 153 & table 

Symons, H. D., [see note, p. 27), cited on 
Aetna material, 118 
Berrite, 141, 181, fig., 184 
Exclusion of Air films, 10 note 
Linseed Oil, 141 note 
Litholito, 113, 116, 117 notes, table, 
113 

Mineralite, 117 note 
Presspahn, 176, 174 

Psychiloid, 112, tests by, 113 <Ss table, 
117 note 

Roburine, 113, 117 
Thickness of Varnish, \Z0 note 
Yellow Oiled Cloth, tests, fi.g., 
187 


Talo, [see Lava), uses of, 145 
Tank, Dipping, 246, 258, figs., 263, 
254 
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Tapes and Bands, 234 et scq., essentials 
concerning, 237, uses and names, 
238, modes of manufacture, 
238-9 

Cotton, (Jaconet), 195, how used, 196, 
197, 238 

Park Rubber, Disruptive Strength of, 
(Holitscher), 240,,^^., 239 

Taping Machines, 234 et seq., with figs, in 
text, and in Plates 

Temperature: 

Coefl&cient, large, of Oils, (Hall), 
153 

Effect of, on Celluloid, 188, table, 189, 
191 

on Cellulose, 36-7 
on Cloth, 183-4 
on Cotton, 37, how met, 88 
on Drying Insulations, 244 et scq. 
on Insulating Materials, 34 et seq., 
61, 260 

on Insulation of Armature Cores, 
9 

in Electric Light works, under work¬ 
ing conditions, 39 wto 

Tests, of Insulating materials, (Glaze- 
brook’s), 280-2, tables, 283-4, 
figs., 281 

Thickness in relation to, 9, fig., 8, 
see notes 9-10 

Variations of, due to Variation of 
Stress, (Skinner), 57 et seq. 

Loss due to, {ih.), 61 

Terminal Blocks, etc., Insulating 
Materials for, lOi et seq. 

Tenninals of Transformers, see Trans¬ 
formers 

Testing, Test, Tests: 

fur Dielectric Strength, recjommended 
by the Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., 
'264, table, 265 

on Disruptive Voltages, (Steens), 6-7 
note 

Drying of materials before, 14, 241 
et scq. 

Electrical, of Oils, 162 
of Lhjuid and Viscous Insulating 
materials, 158 etseq. 

Electrodes for, {see Electrodes), Plates 
giving best results in, (Skinner), 
12-13 note 

of Insulating materials, see Celluloid 
and others muler names 
Erratic action of the same under, 
1.3 notes 

Essentials in, (Holitscher), 12 note 
Influence of the Method of, 34 
Influence of the Shape of Elec¬ 
trodes, see Electrodes 
Method described in The Electric 
Generator, 16, table, 16, figs., 
facing 16 

Heed for precision of Statement 
as to, 6 


Testing {continued )— 

of Insulating materials {continued )— 

“ Over-potential,” objections to, 
(Thomas), 261 

Paints, suggested by The Electrical 
Engineer, 147 

Picei’n method, (Walter), 43 et seq., 
fig., 46, table, 48, 91-2, table, 91 
on Spark lengths in Air, etc., 
(Swinton), 153 

Specifications, suggestions for, (Am. 
Inst. Elec. Engrs.), 263, 
(Parshall), 268-9, (Thomas), 

I 269-70 

Time, {see Voltage do. infra), by 
the Dielectric Mfg. Co. on 
Insulating Material, 40 
Varnishes, best mode of, (Holitscher), 
146 ^ 

Voltage Time Test, inadequacy of, 
(Thomas), 260 

Testing Apparatus, appliances and sets, 
manufacturers of, etc., 19, 

18-23, 259,/gs., 265-8 

Connections for, 17 

Precautions reciuisite in, (Thomas), 
270-2 

Testing-rooms on the Continent, 21 
Thermostat, Kohler’s, described byStein- 
metz, 2Z~i, fig., 24 
Thickness: 

of Armature Insulation, ParshalPs 
rule for, 11, table, ib. 
of Celluloid, as affected by Tempera¬ 
ture, 191 

in relation to Disruptive Strength, 17, 
18 note 

of Express Paper, varying strength 
in relation to, (Symons), 10 S 
note, 11 

in relation to Insulation, (O’Gorman), 
9-10 7iote 

of Magnet wire coverings, table, facing 
74 

of Presspahn in relation to Disruptive 
Strength, (treated and un¬ 
treated), 171, 176 

in relation to Temperature tests of 
Insulating Materials, 9, fig., 8 
Varying, effect of, 41 
Thomas,?. H., on'Abrupt Charge and 
Discharge Phenomena, and 
their effect on Insulating 
Materials, 66 
on Brush discharges, 64-5 
on Effect of Heating during work, on 
Insulating Materials, 58-9 cO 
notes 

on Effects of Potential Strains on 
Dielectrics, 261-3 

on Objections to “Over-potential” 
tests, 261 

on Precautions requisite in Testing- 
apparatus, 270-2 
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Thomas, P. H. {contmii^d )— 

Suggestions by, for Testing Speci¬ 
fications, 269-70 
on the Voltage Time test, 260 
Thomson, Dr, curve obtained by, of 
the Disruptive Strength of 
Oiled Canvas, 186,/g., 182 
Thomson, Prof. Elihu, on the effect of 
Temperature on Cellulose, 36-8 
Time tests, (see Voltage do., under Test¬ 
ing), duration of, in experi¬ 
ments, effect of, 40, Jigs., 16 
and facing 16 

Tools and Accessories employed in 
Insulating, 248 et seq. 

Tramway Motor Armature Slots, 500- 
Volt, Insulation Specification 
for, 195-7 
Transformer(s): 

Cooling of, 223 
Core, Insulation of, 220 
Core Loss in, 227 

High-Voltage, American tests for, 228 
phenomenon observed in certain, 

227- 8 

Insulation of, 220 ei seq. 

English and European tests for, 
lowness of, 229 

Insulating materials for, essentials in, 
224 

Oil in, and Oil for {see also Oil) 
Advantages of, 221-2 
Function of, (Peck), 223 
Mineral, {q. v. ), the best for Insulat¬ 
ing, 156 

Oil-insulated, (Fessenden), 228 

Scott on, 222 

Size of, increase in, 222 

Terminals, for High-Voltage, test for, 

228- 9 

for Testing uses, 19-24, jigs., ib., 255, 
256, 257, 258 

Viscosity of, (Skinner), 221 
and Waterproofing Compounds, effect 
of, on, 226 

“ Transil ” Oil, see Oils 

Trimmer, for Slot Insulations, 248, Jig., 
249 

Tubes, and Tubing, see Micanite, aind 
Slot Insulating 

Turpentine, {see also Oil), as a Solvent 
for Impregnating materials, 
142 

ITintaitr, see Gilsonite 

Variation, see Temperature, and 
Voltage 

Varnish (es): 

in relation to Cotton and Silk Spun 
yarn covered wires, 77 
Effect of, on the Insulating properties 
of Paper and Fibrous materials, 
167 seq. 


Varnish(es) {continued )— 

Effect of, on Oil as an Insulating 
material, (Farrington), 95-7 
Impregnating, Fessenden’s suggestions 
as to, 142-6 

Insulating, essentials in, 127 et seq. 
Functions of, 127 dc note 
Methods of applying to Cloth, 
180-2 

Linseed in, 129 

Objections to, 131-4 note, 141 
Linseed Oil Varnish, see Dielectric, 
under Various, infra 
Sticking, source of trouble in making 
Micanite Tubes, 199 
Testing of, Holitscher’s methods, 
146 

Suggestions on, by The Electrical 
Engineer, 147 

Various, comparative tests of the Dis- 
mptive Strength of materials 
impregnated with, table, 143 
Names of, uses, etc. : 

Armalac, 233 
Collodion, 142, 232 
Copal, 131 note, 136, 139 note, 
251 

Core Plate, 231-2, tests of, 232 
Dielectric, 139 
Dielectrol, 139 
Empire, 140 
Insuline, 232 
Japan, 142, 230 
Shellac, defects in, 129, 139 
notes, 230 

Specific gi-avity requisite for 
Micanite building, 251, keg 
for mixing, fig., 251 
Standard, Temperature test of, 
(Glazebrook), 283, 284 
Sterling, 129 
Specific gravity of, 130 
Various grades of, 130-1 
Zinser, 251 

Varnished Cloth and other fabrics, see 
under Cloth, Paper, etc. 

Ventilated Apparatus, Linseed oil un¬ 
suited to, 132, 141 
Field Spools, 216, 218, 217 

Ventilation, its aims, 218, 220 

Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker, re¬ 
commendation of, as to Insula¬ 
tion Tests, 266-8 

Viscosity, see Oil(s) 

Viscous Insulating Materials, see Liquid 
and 

Voltage(s), 

Breakdown, the equivalent for, used 
by Walter, 44 

recommended for Apparatus Tests, 
(Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs.), 265-6, 
tables, ih. 

Time Test, inadequacy of, (Thomas), 
260 
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"Voltage(s) [continued )— 

Variation of, variation of Energy Loss 
due to, law for, formulated Ly 
Stein met z, 63 

Tulcabcston, Disruptive Strength of, 
Steiumetz’s tests of, 81 
Yulcanised Fibre, preparation of, and ad¬ 
vantages claimed for, 116-7 
Tulcanite, Dinruptive Strength of, 118 


■Walter, Dr, criticism by, on Baur's 
law for “electrical breaking 
strength, ” and law proposed by 
himself, 51-3, taJileSj 52 

Definition of Disruptive Strength 
proposed by, 45 

on Mica and Micanite, 90 rl seq., 
tahh, 91 

on the Shape of Electrodes as influ¬ 
encing Tests of Insulating 
materials, 32-3 


Walter, D r ( continmd) —- 
Tests of Disruptive Strength of In¬ 
sulating materials, by the 
Picoin-drop methods, 48 et seq., 
fig,, 46, table, 48, 91-3 

Water, also Moisture), in Oil, figs.,. 
154, 155 

Waterproofing (Compounds, Action of, on 
Tran8forrn(3r Oil, 226 

Water-repelling and Water proof character 
of AHj)halt and (joal Tar base 
compounds, and of Linseed, 
226 

Weicker, mc Baur 

Wire Stripjiors, 248 

Wood, Absorption by, of Water, 
(Porriiie), 29 

ObjeetioiiBtoUHoof, in Armature Slots,, 
and selection, etc., nf, for 81ot- 
woflgcH, 193 

W 00(1 and Fiiu’ouH materialn, Linsiw.d oil 
the best for iinpreguaiing, 157 
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